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A MASTER OF CRAFT. 

CHAPTER I. 

A PRETTY girl stood alone on the jetty of an 
old-fashioned wharf at Wapping, looking down upon 
the silent deck of a schooner below. No smoke 
issued from the soot-stained cowl of the galley, 
and the fore-scuttle and the companion were both 
inhospitably closed. The quiet of evening was 
over everything, broken only by the whirr of the 
paddles of a passenger steamer as it passed care- 
fully up the centre of the river, or the plash of a 
lighterman's huge sweep as he piloted his unwieldy 
craft down on the last remnant of the ebb-tide. In 
shore, various craft sat lightly on the soft Thames 
mud : some affecting a rigid uprightness, others 
with their decks at various angles of discomfort. 

The girl stood a minute or two in thought, and 
put her small foot out tentatively towards the 
rigging some few feet distant. It was an awkward 
jump, and she was still considering it, when she 
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2 A MASTER OF CRAFT. 

heard footsteps behind, and a young man, increas- 
ing his pace as he saw her, came rapidly on to the 
jetty. 

" This is the Foam, isn't it?" enquired the girl, 
as he stood expectantly. " I want to see Captain 
Flower." 

" He went ashore about half an hour ago," said 
the other. 

The girl tapped impatiently with her foot. 
"You don't know what time he'll be back, I sup- 
pose ? " she enquired. 

He shook his head. " I think he's gone for the 
evening," he said, pondering ; " he was very care- 
ful about his dress." 

The ghost of a smile trembled on the girl's lips. 
" He has gone to call for me," she said. " I must 
have missed him. I wonder what I'd better do." 

" Wait here till he comes back," said the man, 
without hesitation. 

The girl wavered. " I suppose he'll guess I've 
come here," she said, thoughtfully. 

" Sure to," said the other promptly. 

" It's a long way to Poplar," she said, reflectively. 
'' You're Mr. Fraser, the mate, I suppose? Captain 
Flower has spoken to me about you." 

" That's my name," said the other. 
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" My name's Tyrell," said the girl, smiling. " I 
daresay you've heard Captain Flower mention it ?" 

" Must have done," said Fraser, slowly. He 
stood looking at the girl before him, at her dark 
hair and shining dark eyes, inwardly wondering 
why the captain, a fervid admirer of the sex, had 
not mentioned her. 

" Will you come on board and wait? " he asked. 
" I'll bring a chair up on deck for you if you will." 

The girl stood a moment in consideration, and 
then, with another faint reference to the distance of 
Poplar from Wapping, assented. The mate sprang 
nimbly into the ratlins, and then, extending a 
hand, helped her carefully to the deck. 

" How nice it feels to be on a ship again ! " said 
the girl, looking contentedly about her, as the mate 
brought up a canvas chair from below. " I used to 
go with my father sometimes when he was alive, 
but I haven't been on a ship now for two years or 
more." 

The mate, who was watching her closely, made 
no reply. He was thinking that a straw hat with 
scarlet flowers went remarkably well with the dark 
eyes and hair beneath it, and also that the deck of 
the schooner had never before seemed such an 
inviting place as it was at this moment. 
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" Captain Flower keeps his ship in good condition," 
said the visitor, somewhat embarrassed by his gaze. 

" He takes a pride in her," said Fraser ; " and it's 
his uncle's craft, so there's no stint. She never 
wants for paint or repairs, and Flower's as nice a 
man to sail under as one could wish. We've had 
the same crew for years." 

" He's very kind and jolly," said the girl. 

" He's one of the best fellows breathing," said the 
mate, warmly ; " he saved my life once — went over- 
board after me when we were doing over ten knots 
an hour, and was nearly drowned himself." 

"That was fine of him," said MissTyrell, eagerly. 
"He never told me anything about it, and I think 
that's rather fine too. I like brave men. Have you 
ever been overboard after anybody? " 

Fraser shook his head somewhat despondently. 
" Fm not much of a swimmer," said he. 

" But you'd go in for anybody if you saw them 
drowning?" persisted Miss Tyrell, in a surprised 
voice. 

" I don't know, V m sure," said Fraser. " I hope 
I should." 

" Do you mean to say," said Miss Tyrell, severely, 
"that if I fell into the river here, for instance, you 
wouldn't jump in and try to save me ? " 
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" Of course I should," said Fraser, hotly. " I 
should jump in after you if I couldn't swim a 
stroke." 

Miss Tyrell, somewhat taken aback, murmured 
her gratification. 

" I should go in after you," continued the mate 
who was loath to depart from the subject, " if it was 
blowing a gale, and the sea full of sharks." 

" What a blessing it is there are no sharks round 
our coast," said Miss Tyrell, in somewhat of a hurry 
to get away from the mate's heroism. " Have you 
ever seen one ? " 

" Saw them in the Indian Ocean when I was an 
apprentice," replied Fraser. 

" You've been on foreign-going ships then? " said 
the girl. " I wonder you gave it up for this." 

" This suits me better," said Fraser; " my father's 
an old man, and he wanted me home. I shall have 
a little steamer he's got an interest in as soon as 
her present skipper goes, so it's just as well for me 
to know these waters." 

In this wise they sat talking until evening gave 
way to night, and the deck of the Foam was ob- 
scured in shadow. Lamps were lit on the wharves, 
and passing craft hung out their side-lights. The 
girl rose to her feet. 
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" I won't wait any longer ; I must be going,"she 
said. 

" He may be back at any moment," urged the 
mate. 

" No, I'd better go, thank you," replied the girl ; 
"it's getting late. I don't like going home alone." 

" ril come with you, if you'll let me," said the 
mate, eagerly. 

" All the way ? " said Miss Tyrell, with the air 
of one bargaining. 

" Of course," said Fraser. 

" Well, I'll give him another half-hour, then," said 
the girl, calmly. " Shall we go down to the cabin ? 
It's rather chilly up here now." 

The mate showed her below, and, lighting the 
lamp, took a seat opposite and told her a few tales 
of the sea, culled when he was an apprentice, and 
credulous of ear. Miss Tyrell retaliated with some 
told her by her father, from which Fraser was able 
to form his own opinion of that estimable mariner. 
The last story was of a humourous nature, and the 
laughter which ensued grated oddly on the ear of 
the sturdy, good-looking seaman who had just come 
on board. He stopped at the companion for a mo- 
ment listening in amazement, and then, hastily de- 
scending, entered the cabin. 
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" Poppy ! " he cried. " Why, I've been waiting 
up at the Wheelers' for you for nearly a couple of 
hours." 

" I must have missed you," said Miss Tyrell, se- 
renely. " Annoying, isn't it ? " 

The master of the Foam said it was, and seemed 
from, his manner to be anxious to do more justice 
to the subject than that. 

" I didn't dream you'd come down here," he said, 
at length. 

" No, you never invited me, so I came without," 
said the girl softly ; " it's a dear little schooner, and 
I like it very much. I shall come often." 

A slight shade passed over Captain Flower's face, 
but he said nothing. 

" You must take me back now," said Miss Tyrell. 
" Good-bye, Mr. Fraser." 

She held out her hand to the mate, and giving a 
friendly pressure, left the cabin, followed by Flower. 

The mate let them get clear of the ship, and then, 
clambering on to the jetty, watched them off the 
wharf, and, plunging his hands into his pockets, 
whistled softly. 

" Poppy Tyrell," he said to himself, slowly. 
" Poppy Tyrell ! I wonder why the skipper has 
never mentioned her. I wonder why she took his 
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arm. I wonder whether she knows that he's en- 
gaged to be married." 

Deep in thought he paced slowly up and down 
the wharf, and then wandered listlessly round the 
piled-up empties and bags of sugar in the open floor 
beneath the warehouse. A glance through the win- 
dows of the office showed him the watchman slum- 
bering peacefully by the light of a solitary gas-jet, 
and he went back to the schooner and gazed at the 
dark water and the dim shapes of the neighbouring 
craft in a vein of gentle melancholy. He walked to 
the place where her chair had been, and tried to 
conjure up the scene again; then, becoming uncer- 
tain as to the exact spot, went down to the cabin, 
where, the locker being immovable, no such diffi- 
culty presented itself. He gazed his fill, and then, 
smoking a meditative pipe, turned in and fell fast 
asleep. 

He was awakened suddenly from a dream of 
rescuing a small shark surrounded by a horde of 
hungry Poppies, by the hurried and dramatic en- 
trance of Captain Fred Flower. The captain's eyes 
were wild and his face harassed, and he unlocked 
the door of his state-room and stood with the han- 
dle of it in his hand before he paused to answer the 
question in the mate's sleepy eyes. 
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" It's all right, Jack," he said, breathlessly. 

" I'm glad of that," said the mate, calmly. 

" I hurried a bit," said the skipper. 

" Anxious to see me again, I suppose," said the 
mate ; " what are you listening for ? " 

" Thought I heard somebody in the water as I 
came aboard," said Flower glibly. 

" What have you been up to ? " enquired the 
other, quickly. 

Captain Flower turned and regarded him with a 
look of oflended dignity. 

"Good heavens! don't look like that," said the 
mate, misreading it. " You haven't chucked any- 
body overboard, have you ?" 

" If anybody should happen to come aboard this 
vessel," said Flower, without deigning to reply to 
the question, " and ask questions about the master 
of it, he's as unlike me, Jack, as any two people in 
this world can be. D'ye understand ? " 

"You'd better tell me what you've been up to," 
urged the mate. 

" As for your inquisitiveness, Jack, it don't be- 
come you," said Flower, with severity ; " but I 
don't suppose it'll be necessary to trouble you at 
all." 

He walked out of the cabin and stood listening 
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at the foot of the companion-ladder, and the mate 
heard him walk a little way up. When he re- 
entered the cabin his face had cleared, and he 
smiled comfortably. 

" I shall just turn in for an hour," he said, amia- 
bly; "good-night, Jack." 

"Good-night," said the curious mate. "I say 

" he sat up suddenly in his bunk and looked 

seriously at the skipper. 

" Well ? " said the other, 

" I suppose," said the mate, with a slight cough 
— " I suppose it's nothing about that girl that was 
down here ? " 

" Certainly not," said Flower, violently. He ex- 
tinguished the lamp, and, entering his state-room, 
closed the door and locked it, and the mate, after 
lying a little while drowsily wondering what it all 
meant, fell asleep again. 



CHAPTER II. 

While the skipper and mate slumbered peace- 
fully below, the watchman sat on a post at the ex- 
treme end of the jetty, yearning for human society 
and gazing fearfully behind him at the silent, dimly- 
lit wharf. The two gas-lamps high up on the walls 
gave but a faint light, and in no way dispelled the 
deep shadows thrown by the cranes and the piled- 
up empties which littered the place. He gazed in- 
tently at the dark opening of the floor beneath the 
warehouse, half fancying that he could again discern 
the veiled apparition which had looked in at him 
through the ofifice window, and had finally vanished 
before his horror-struck eyes in a corner the only 
outlet to which was a grating. Albeit a careful 
man and tender, the watchman pinched himself. 
He was awake, and, rubbing the injured part, swore 
softly. 

"If I go down and tell 'em," he murmured softly, 
in allusion to the crew, " what'U they do ? Laugh 
at me." 

He glanced behind him again, and, rising hastily 
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to his feet, nearly fell on to the deck below as a 
dark figure appeared for a moment at the opening 
and then vanished again. With more alacrity than 
might have been expected of a man of his figure, 
he dropped into the rigging and lowered himself on 
to the schooner. 

The scuttle was open, and the seamen's lusty 
snores fell upon his ears like sweet music. He 
backed down the ladder, and groped in the dark- 
ness towards the bunks with outstretched hand. 
One snore stopped instantly. 

" Eh ! " said a sleepy voice. "Wot ! 'Ere, what 
the blazes are you up to?" 

"A' right, Joe," said the watchman, cheerfully. 

" But it ain't all right," said the seaman, sharply, 
" comin' down in the dark an' ketchin' 'old o' peo- 
ple's noses. Give me quite a start, you did." 

" It's nothing to the start I've 'ad," said the 
other, pathetically ; "there's a ghost on the wharf, 
Joe. I want you to come up with me and see what 
it is." 

"Yes, I'm sure to do that," said Joe, turning 
over in his bunk till it creaked with his weight. 
" Go away, and let me get to sleep again. I don't 
get a night's rest like you do, you know.'' 

" What's the matter ? " enquired a sleepy voice. 
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" Old George 'ere ses there's a ghost on the 
wharf," said Joe. 

"I've seen it three times," said the watchman, 
eager for sympathy. 

" I expect it's a death-warning for you, George," 
said the voice, solemnly. " The last watchman died 
sudden, you remember." 

"So he did," said Joe. 

" His 'art was wrong," said George, curtly ; " 'ad 
been for years." 

" Well, we can't do nothin' for you, George," 
said Joe, kindly ; " it's no good us going up. We 
sha'n't see it. It isn't meant for us." 

" 'Ow d'yer know it's a ghost," said a third voice, 
impatiently ; " very likely while you're all jawing 
about it down 'ere it's a-burglin" the ofifis." 

Joe gave a startled grunt, and, rolling out of his 
bunk, grabbed his trousers, and began to dress. 
Three other shadowy forms followed suit, and, 
hastily dressing, followed the watchman on deck 
and gained the wharf. They went through the 
gloomy ground floor in a body, yawning sleepily. 

" I shouldn't like to be a watchman," said a young 
ordinary seaman named Tim, with a shiver ; " a 
ghost might easy do anything with you while you 
was all alone. P'r'aps it walks up an' down behind 
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you, George, makin' faces. We shall be gorn in an- 
other hour, George." 

The office, when they reached it, was undis- 
turbed, and, staying only long enough to drink the 
watchman's coffee, which was heating on a gas-jet, 
they left it and began to search the wharf, Joe lead- 
ing with a small lantern. 

"Are we all 'ere? " demanded Tim, suddenly. 

" /"am," said the cook, emphatically. 

" 'Cos I see su'thing right behind them bags o' 
sugar," said the youth, clutching hold of the cook 
on one side and the watchman on the other. 
" Spread out a bit, chaps." 

Joe dashed boldly round with the lantern. There 
was a faint scream and an exclamation of triumph 
from the seaman. " I've got it ! " he shouted. 

The others followed hastily, and saw the fearless 
Joe firmly gripping the apparition. At the sight 
the cook furtively combed his hair with his fingers, 
while Tim modestly buttoned up his jacket. 

"Take this lantern, so's I can hold her better," 
said Joe, extending it. 

The cook took it from him, and holding it up, re- 
vealed the face of a tall, good-looking woman of 
some seven or eight and twenty. 
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"What are you doin' here?" demanded the 
watchman, with official austerity. 

"I'm waiting for a friend of mine," said the 
visitor, struggling with Joe. " Make this man leave 
go of me, please." 

" Joe," said the watchman, with severity. " I'm 
ashamed of you. Who is your friend, miss ? " 

" His name is Robinson," said the lady. " He 
came on here about an hour ago. I'm waiting for 
him." 

"There's nobody here," said the watchman, shak- 
ing his head. 

" I'm not sure he didn't go on that little ship," 
said the lady ; " but if he has, I suppose I can 
wait here till he comes off. I'm not doing any 
harm." 

"The ship'll sail in about an hour's time, miss," 
said Tim, regretfully, " but there ain't nobody o' 
the name of Robinson aboard her. All the crew's 
'ere, and there's only the skipper and mate on her 
besides." 

" You can't deceive me, young man, so don't try 
it," said the lady, sharply. " I followed him on 
here, and he hasn't gone off, because the gate has 
been locked since." 

" I can't think who the lady means," said Joe. 
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" I ain't seen nobody come aboard. If he did, he's 
down the cabin." 

" Well, I'll go down there," said the lady, 
promptly. 

" Well, miss, it's nothing to do with us," said 
Joe, " but it's my opinion you'll find the skipper 
and mate has turned in." 

" Well, I'm going down," said the lady, gripping 
her parasol firmly by the middle; "they can't eat me." 

She walked towards the Foam, followed by the 
perplexed crew, and with the able assistance of five 
pairs of hands reached the deck. The companion 
was open, and at Joe's whispered instructions she 
turned and descended the steps backwards. 

It was at first quite dark in the cabin, but as the 
visitor's eyes became accustomed to it, she could 
just discern the outlines of a small table, while a 
steady breathing assured her that somebody was 
sleeping close by. Feeling her way to the table 
she discovered a locker, and, taking a seat, coughed 
gently. The breathing continuing quite undis- 
turbed, she coughed again, twice. 

The breathing stopped suddenly. " Who the 
devil's that coughing? " asked a surprised voice. 

" I beg pardon, I'm sure," said the visitor, " but 
is there a Mr. Robinson down here ? " 
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The reply was so faint and smothered that she 
could not hear it. It was evident that the speaker, 
a modest man, was now speaking from beneath the 
bedclothes. 

" Is Mr. Robinson here?" she repeated loudly. 

" Never heard of him," said the smothered voice. 

" It's my opinion," said the visitor, hotly, " that 
you're trying to deceive me. Have you got a 
match ? " 

The owner of the voice said that he had not, 
and with chilly propriety added that he wouldn't 
give it to her if he had. Whereupon the lady rose, 
and, fumbling on the little mantel-piece, found a 
box and struck one. There was a lamp nailed to 
the bulkhead over the mantel-piece, and calmly re- 
moving the chimney, she lit it. 

A red, excited face, with the bedclothes fast 
about its neck, appeared in a small bunk and stared 
at her in speechless amaze. The visitor returned 
its gaze calmly, and then looked carefully round the 
cabin. 

"Where does that lead to ?" she asked, pointing 
to the door of the state-room. 

The mate, remembering in time the mysterious 

behaviour of Flower, considered the situation. 

"That's the pantry," he said, untruthfully. 

B 
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The visitor rose and tried the handle. The door 
was locked, and she looked doubtfully at the mate. 
" I suppose that's a leg of mutton I can hear asleep 
in there," she said, with acerbity. 

" You can suppose what you like," said the mate, 
testily; " why don't you go away? I'm surprised 
at you." 

" You'll be more surprised before I've done with 
you," said the lady, with emotion. " My Fred's in 
there, and you know it." 

" Your Fred ! " said Fraser, in great surprise. 

" Mr. Robinson," said the visitor, correcting her- 
self. 

" I tell you there's nobody in there except the 
skipper," said the mate. 

" You said it was the pantry just now," exclaimed 
the other, sharply. 

" The skipper sleeps in the pantry so's he can 
keep his eye on the meat," explained Fraser. 

The visitor looked at him angrily. " What sort 
of a man is he ? " she enquired, suddenly. 

"You'll soon know if he comes out," said the 
mate. " He's the worst-tempered man afloat, I 
should think. If he comes out and finds you here, 
I don't know what he'll do." 
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" I'm not afraid of him," said the other, with 
spirit. " What do you call him ? Skipper ? " 

The mate nodded, and the visitor tapped loudly 
at the door. " Skipper ! " she cried, " Skipper! " 

No answer being vouchsafed, she repeated her 
cry in a voice louder than before. 

" He's a heavy sleeper," said the perturbed 
Fraser ; " better go away, there's a good girl." 

The lady, scornfully ignoring him, rapped on the 
door and again called upon its occupant. Then, 
despite her assurance, she sprang back with a 
scream as a reply burst through the door with the 
suddenness and fury of a thunder-clap. 

"HALLOA!" it said. 

" My goodness," said the visitor, aghast. " What 
a voice I What a terrible voice ! " 

She recovered herself and again approached the 
door. 

" Is there a gentleman named Robinson in 
there ? " she asked, timidly. 

"GENTLEMAN NAMED WHO?" came the 
thunder-clap again. 

" Robinson," said the lady, faintly. 

"NO! NO!" said the thunder-clap. Then— 
" GO AWAY," it rumbled. " GO AWAY." 

The reverberation of that mighty voice rolled 
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and shook through the cabin. It even affected the 
mate, for the visitor, glancing towards him, saw that 
he had nervously concealed himself beneath the 
bedclothes, and was shaking with fright. 

" I daresay his bark is worse than his bite," said 
the visitor, trembling ; " anyway, I'm going to 
stay here. I saw Mr. Robinson come here, and I 
believe he's got him in there. Killing him, per- 
haps. Oh ! Oh ! " 

To the mate's consternation she began to laugh, 
and then changed to a piercing scream, and, unused 
to the sex as he was, he realised that this was the 
much-dreaded hysteria of which he had often 
heard, and faced her with a face as pallid as her 
own. 

" Chuck some water over yourself," he said, 
hastily, nodding at a jug which stood on the table. 
" I can't very well get up to do it myself." 

The lady ignored this advice, and by dint of 
much strength of mind regained her self-control. 
She sat down on the locker again, and folding her 
arms showed clearly her intention to remain. 

Half an hour passed ; the visitor still sat grimly 
upright. Twice she sniffed slightly, and, with a 
delicate handkerchief, pushed up her veil and 
wiped away the faint beginnings of a tear. 
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" I suppose you think I'm acting strangely ? " she 
said, catching the mate's eye after one of these ep- 
isodes. 

"Oh, don't mind me," said the mate, with 
studied politeness ; " don't mind hurting my feelings 
or taking ;«j/ character away." 

" Pooh ! you're a man," said the visitor, scornfully ; 
" but character or no character, I'm going to see 
into that room before I go away, if I sit here for 
three weeks." 

" How're you going to manage about eating and 
drinking all that time ? " enquired Fraser. 

" How are you ? " said the visitor ; " you can't get 
up while I'm here, you know." 

" Well, we'll see," said the mate, vaguely. 

" I'm sure I don't want to annoy anybody," said 
the visitor, softly, " but I've had a lot of trouble, 
young man, and what's worse, I've been made a fool 
of. This day three weeks ago I ought to have been 
married." 

" I'm sure you ought," murmured the other. 

The lady ignored the interruption. 

" Travelling under Government on secret service, 
he said he was," she continued; "always away: 
here to-day, China to-morrow, and America the day 
after." 
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" Flying? " queried the interested mate. 

" I daresay, " snapped the visitor; " anything to 
tell me, I suppose. We were to be married by 
special license. I'd even got my trousseau ready." 

" Got your what ready ? " enquired the mate, to 
whom the word was new, leaning out of his bunk. 

" Everything to wear," explained the visitor. 
" All my relations bought new clothes, too ; least- 
ways, those that could afford it did. He even went 
and helped me choose the cake." 

"Well, is that wrong?" asked the puzzled mate. 

" He didn't buy it, he only chose it," said the 
other, having recourse to her handkerchief again. 
" He went outside the shop to see whether there 
was one he would like better, and when I came out 
he had disappeared." 

" He must have met with an accident," said the 
mate, politely. 

" I saw him to-night," said the lady, tersely. 
"Once or twice he had mentioned Wapping in 
conversation, and then seemed to check himself. 
That was my clue. I've been round this dismal, 
heathenish place for a fortnight. To-night I saw 
him; he came on iKxs, wYid^xi, and he lias not gone 
off. . . . It's my belief he's in that room." 

Before the mate could reply the hoarse voice of 
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the watchman came down the companion-way. 
" Ha' past eleven, sir ; tide's just on the turn." 

"Aye, aye," said the mate. He turned implor- 
ingly to the visitor. 

" Would you do me the favour just to step on 
deck a minute?" 

" What for ? " enquired the visitor, shortly. 

" Because I want to get up," said the mate. 

" I sha'n't move," said the lady. 

" But I've got to get up, I tell you," said the 
mate ; " we're getting under way in ten minutes." 

" And what might that be ? " asked the lady. 

" Why, we make a start. You'd better go ashore 
unless you want to be carried off." 

" I sha'n't move," repeated the visitor. 

" Well, I'm sorry to be rude," said the mate. 
" George." 

"Sir," said the watchman from above. 

" Bring down a couple o' men and take this lady 
ashore," said the mate sternly. 

" I'll send a couple down, sir," said the watch- 
man, and moved off to make a selection. 

" I shall scream ' murder and thieves,' " said the 
lady, her eyes gleaming. " I'll bring the police up 
and cause a scandal. Then perhaps I shall see into 
that room." 
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In the face of determination like this the mate's 
courage gave way, and in a voice of much anxiety 
he called upon his captain for instruction. 

"Cast off," bellowed the mighty voice. "If 

YOUR SWEETHEART WON'T GO ASHORE SHE MUST 
COME, TOO. You MUST PAY HER PASSAGE." 

" Well, of all the damned impudence," muttered 
the incensed mate. " Well, if you're bent on com- 
ing," he said, hotly, to the visitor, " just go on deck 
while I dress." 

The lady hesitated a moment and then withdrew. 
On deck the men eyed her curiously, but made no 
attempt to interfere with her, and in a couple of 
minutes the mate came running up to take charge. 

" Where are we going ? " enquired the lady with a 
trace of anxiety in her voice. 

" France," said Fraser, turning away. 

The visitor looked nervously round. At the 
adjoining wharf a sailing barge was also getting 
under way, and a large steamer was slowly turning 
in the middle of the river. She took a pace or 
two towards the side. 

" Cast off," said Fraser, impatiently, to the watch- 
man. 

"Wait a minute," said the visitor, hastily, "I 
want to think." 
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" Cast off," repeated the mate. 

The watchman obeyed, and the schooner's side 
moved slowly from the wharf. At the sight the 
visitor's nerve forsook her, and with a frantic cry 
she ran to the side and, catching the watchman's 
outstretched hand, sprang ashore. 

" Good-bye," sang out the mate ; " sorry you 
wouldn't come to France with us. The lady was 
afraid of the foreigners, George. If it had been 
England she wouldn't have minded." 

" Aye, aye," said the watchman, significantly, 
and, as the schooner showed her stern, turned to 
answer, with such lies as he thought the occasion 
demanded, the eager questions of his fair companion. 



CHAPTER III. 

Captain Flower, learning through the medium 
of Tim that the coast was clear, came on deck at 
Limehouse, and took charge of his ship with a 
stateliness significant of an uneasy conscience. He 
noticed with growing indignation that the mate's 
attitude was rather that of an accomplice than a 
subordinate, and that the crew looked his way far 
oftener than was necessary or desirable. 

" I told her we were going to France," said the 
mate, in an impressive whisper. 

" Her? " said Flower, curtly. " Who ? " 

" The lady you didn't want to see," said Fraser, 
restlessly. 

" You let your ideas run away with you, Jack," 
said Flower, yawning. " It wasn't likely I was 
going to turn out and dress to see any girl you 
liked to invite aboard." 

" Or even to bawl at them through the speaking- 
trumpet," said Fraser, looking at him steadily. 

"What sort o' looking girl was she?" enquired 
Flower, craning his neck to see what was in front 
of him. 
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" Looked like a girl who meant to find the man 
she wanted, if she spent ten years over it," said the 
mate grimly. " I'll bet you an even five shillings, 
cap'n, that she finds this Mr. Robinson before six 
weeks are out — whatever his other name is." 

" Maybe," said Flower, carelessly. 

" It's her first visit to the Foam, but not the last, 
you mark my words," said Fraser, solemnly. " If 
she wants this rascal Robinson " 

" What ? " interrupted Flower, sharply. 

" I say if she wants this rascal Robinson," re- 
peated the mate, with relish, " she'll naturally come 
where she saw the last trace of him." 

Captain Flower grunted. 

" Women never think," continued Fraser, Ju- 
dicially, " or else she'd be glad to get rid of such a 
confounded scoundrel." 

"What do you know about him?" demanded 
Flower. 

" I know what she told me," said Fraser ; " the 
idea of a man leaving a poor girl in a cake-shop and 
doing a bolt. He'll be punished for it, I know. 
He's a thoughtless, inconsiderate fellow, but one of 
the best-hearted chaps in the world, and I guess I'll 
do the best I can for him." 

Flower grinned safely in the darkness. "And 
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any little help I can give you, Jack, I'll give freely," 
he said, softly. "We'll talk it over at breakfast." 

The mate took the hint, and, moving off, folded 
his arms on the taff rail, and, looking idly astern, fell 
into a reverie. Like the Piharisee, he felt thankful 
that he was not as other men, and dimly pitied the 
skipper and his prosaic entanglements, as he thought 
of Poppy. He looked behind at the dark and silent 
city, and felt a new affection for it, as he reflected 
that she was sleeping there. 

The two men commenced their breakfast in si- 
lence, the skipper eating with a zest which caused 
the mate to allude impatiently to the last break- 
fasts of condemned men. 

" Shut the skylight, Jack," said the skipper, at 
length, as he poured out his third cup of coffee. 

Fraser complied, and resuming his seat gazed at 
him with almost indecent expectancy. The skipper 
dropped some sugar into his coffee, and stirring it 
in a meditative fashion, sighed gently. 

" I've been making a fool of myself. Jack," he 
said, at length. " I was always one to be fond of a 
little bit of adventure, but this goes a little too far, 
even for me." 

" But what did you get engaged to her for? " en- 
quired Fraser. 
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Flower shook his head. "She fell violently in 
love with me," he said, mournfully. " She keeps 
the Blue Posts up at Chelsea. Her father left it to 
her. She manages her step-mother and her brother 
and everybody else. I was just a child in her 
hands. You know my easy-going nature." 

" But you made love to her," expostulated the mate. 

" In a way, I suppose I did," admitted the other. 
" I don't know now whether she could have me up 
for breach of promise, because when I asked her I 
did it this way. I said, ' Will you be Mrs. Robin- 
son?' What do you think ? " 

"I should think it would make it harder for you," 
said Fraser. " But didn't you remember Miss 
Banks while all this was going on ? " 

" In a way," said Flower, " yes — in a way. But 
after a man's been engaged to a woman nine years, 
it's very easy to forget, and every year makes it 
easier. Besides, I was only a boy when I was en- 
gaged to her." 

"Twenty-eight," said Fraser. 

" Anyway, I wasn't old enough to know my own 
mind," said Flower, " and my uncle and old Mrs. 
Banks made it up between them. They arranged 
everything, and I can't afford to offend the old man. 
If I married Miss Tipping — that's the Blue Posts 
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girl — he'd leave his money away from me ; and if I 
marry Elizabeth, Miss Tipping'll have me up for 
breach of promise — if she finds me." 

" If you're not very careful," said Fraser, impres- 
sively, "you'll lose both of 'em." 

The skipper leaned over the table, and glanced 
carefully round. " Just what I want to do," he 
said, in a low voice. " I'm engaged to another girl." 

"What?" cried the mate, raising his voice. 
" Three ? " 

"Three," repeated the skipper. "Only three," 
he added, hastily, as he saw a q^uestion trembling 
on the other's lips. 

" I'm ashamed of you," said the latter, severely ; 
" you ought to know better." 

" I don't want any of your preaching. Jack," said 
the skipper, briskly ; " and, what's more, I won't 
have it. I deserve more pity than blame." 

"You'll want all you can get," said Fraser, omi- 
nously. " And does the other girl know of any of 
the others?" 

" Of either of the others — no," corrected Flower. 
" Of course, none of them know. You don't think 
I'm a fool, do you ? " 

"Who is number three?" enquired the mate 
suddenly. 
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" Poppy Tyrell," replied the other. 

" Oh," said Fraser, trying to speak unconcern- 
edly; "the girl who came here last evening." 

Flower nodded. " She's the one I'm going to 
marry," he said, colouring. " I'd sooner marry her 
than command a liner. I'll marry her if I lose every 
penny I'm going to have, but I'm not going to lose 
the money if I can help it. I want both." 

The mate baled out his cup with a spoon and put 
the contents into the saucer. 

" I'm a sort of guardian to her," said Flower. 
" Her father, Captain Tyrell, died about a year ago, 
and I promised him I'd look after her and marry 
her. It's a sacred promise." 

" Besides, you want to," said Fraser, by no means 
in the mood to allow his superior any credit in the 
matter, " else you wouldn't do it." 

" You don't know me, Jack," said the skipper, 
more in sorrow than in anger. 

" No, I didn't think you were quite so bad," said 
the mate, slowly. " Is — Miss Tyrell — fond of you ?" 

" Of course she is," said Flower, indignantly ; 
"they all are, that's the worst of it. You were 
never much of a favourite with the sex. Jack, were 
you?" 

Fraser shook his head, and, the saucer being full, 
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spooned the contents slowly back into the cup 
again. 

" Captain Tyrell leave any money ? " he enquired. 

" Other way about," repHed Flower. " I lent 
him, altogether, close on a hundred pounds. He 
was a man of very good position, but he took to 
drink and lost his ship and his self-respect, and all 
he left behind was his debts and his daughter." 

" Well, you're in a tight place," said Fraser, " and 
I don't see how you're going to get out of it. Miss 
Tipping's got a bit of a clue to you now, and if she 
once discovers you, you're done. Besides, suppose 
Miss Tyrell finds anything out ? " 

" It's all excitement," said Flower, cheerfully. 
" Fve been in worse scrapes than this and always 
got out of 'em. I don't like a quiet life. I never 
worry about things. Jack, because I've noticed that 
the things people worry about never happen." 

" Well, if I were you, then," said the other, em- 
phasizing his point with the spoon, " I should just 
Worry as much as I could about it. I'd get up 
worrying and I'd go to bed worrying. I'd worry 
about it in my sleep." 

" I shall come out of it all right," said Flower. 
" I rather enjoy it. There's Gibson would marry 
Elizabeth like a shot if she'd have him ; but, of 
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course, she won't look at him while I'm above 
ground. I have thought of getting somebody to 
tell Elizabeth a lot of lies about me." 

" Why, wouldn't the truth do ? " enquired the 
mate, artlessly. 

The skipper turned a deaf ear. " But she wouldn't 
believe a word against me," he said, with mournful 
pride, as he rose and went on deck. " She trusts 
me too much." 

From his knitted brows, as he steered, it was evi- 
dent, despite his confidence, that this amiable weak- 
ness on the part of Miss Banks was causing him 
some anxiety, a condition which was not lessened 
by the considerate behaviour of the mate, who, 
when any fresh complication suggested itself to 
him, dutifully submitted it to his commander. 

" I shall be all right," said Flower, confidently, 
as they entered the river the following afternoon 
and sailed slowly along the narrow channel which 
wound its sluggish way through an expanse of mud- 
banks to Seabridge. 

The mate, who was suffering from symptoms 
hitherto unknown to him, made no reply. His gaze 
wandered idly from the sloping uplands, stretching 
away into the dim country on the starboard side, to 
the little church-crowned town ahead, with its out- 
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lying malt houses and neglected, grass-grown quay. 
A couple of moribund ship's boats lay rotting in the 
mud, and the skeleton of a fishing-boat completed 
the picture. For the first time perhaps in his life, 
the landscape struck him as dull and dreary. 

Two men of soft and restful movements appeared 
on the quay as they approached, and with the slow- 
ness characteristic of the best work, helped to make 
them fast in front of the red-tiled barn which served 
as a warehouse. Then Captain Flower, after de- 
scending to the cabin to make the brief shore-going 
toilet necessary for Seabridge society, turned to 
give a last word to the mate. 

" I'm not one to care much what's said about me, 
Jack," he began, by way of preface. 

" That's a good job for you," said Fraser, slowly. 

" Same time let the hands know I wish 'em to 
keep their mouths shut," pursued the skipper ; " just 
tell them it was a girl that you knew, and I don't 
want it talked about for fear of getting you into 
trouble. Keep me out of it ; that's all I ask." 

" If cheek will pull you through," said Fraser, 
with a slight display of emotion, " you'll do. Per- 
haps I'd better say that MissTyrell came to see me, 
too. How would you like that ? " 
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" Ah, it would be as well," said Flower, heartily. 
" I never thought of it." 

He stepped ashore, and at an easy pace walked 
along the steep road which led to the houses above. 
The afternoon was merging into evening, and a 
pleasant stillness was in the air. Menfolk working 
in their cottage gardens saluted him as he passed, 
and the occasional whiteness of a face at the back 
of a window indicated an interest in his affairs on 
the part of the fairer citizens of Seabridge. At the 
gate of the first of an ancient row of cottages, con- 
veniently situated within hail of The Grapes, The 
Thorn, and The Swan, he paused, and walking up 
the trim-kept garden path, knocked at the door. 

It was opened by a stranger — a woman of early 
middle age, dressed in a style to which the inhabi- 
tants of the row had long been unaccustomed. 
The practised eye of the skipper at once classed 
her as " rather good-looking." 

" Captain Barber's in the garden," she said, 
smiling. " He wasn't expecting you'd be up just 
yet." 

The skipper followed her in silence, and, after 
shaking hands with the short, red-faced man with 
the grey beard and shaven lip, who sat with a 
paper on his knee, stood watching in blank aston- 
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ishment as the stranger carefully filled the old 
man's pipe and gave him a light. Their eyes meet- 
ing, the uncle winked solemnly at the nephew. 

" This is Mrs. Church," he said, slowly ; " this is 
my nevy, Cap'n Fred Flower." 

" I should have known him anywhere," declared 
Mrs. Church ; " the likeness is wonderful." 

Captain Barber chuckled. 

" Me and Mrs. Church have been watering the 
flowers," he said. " Give 'em a good watering, 
we have." 

" I never really knew before what a lot there was 
in watering," admitted Mrs. Church. 

" There's a right way and a wrong in doing every- 
thing," said Captain Barber, severely ; '' most peo- 
ple chooses the wrong. If it wasn't so, those of us 
who have got on, wouldn't have got on." 

" That's very true," said Mrs. Church, shaking 
her head. 

" And them as haven't got on would have got 
on," said the philosopher, following up his train of 
thought. " If you would just go out and get them 
things I spoke to you about, Mrs. Church, we shall 
be all right." 

" Who is it ? " enquired the nephew, as soon as 
she had gone. 
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Captain Barber looked stealthily round, and, 
for the second time that evening, winked at his 
nephew. 

" A visitor ? " said Flower. 

Captain Barber winked again, and then laughed 
into his pipe until it gurgled. 

" It's a little plan o' mine," he said, when he had 
become a little more composed. " She's my house- 
keeper." 

" Housekeeper ? " repeated the astonished Flower. 

" Bein' all alone here," said Uncle Barber, " I 
think a lot. I sit an' think until I get an idea. It 
comes quite sudden like, and I wonder I never 
thought of it before." 

"But what did you want a housekeeper for?" 
enquired his nephew. " Where's Lizzie ? " 

" I got rid of her," said Captain Barber. " I got 
a housekeeper because I thought it was time you 
got married. Now do you see ? " 

" No," said Flower, shortly. 

Captain Barber laughed softly and, relighting his 
pipe -which had gone out, leaned back in his chair 
and again winked at his indignant nephew. 

"Mrs. Banks," he said, suggestively. 

His nephew gazed at him blankly. 

Captain Barber, sighing good-naturedly at his 
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dulness, turned his chair a bit and explained the 
situation. 

" Mrs. Banks won't let you and Elizabeth marry 
till she's gone," said he. 

His nephew nodded. 

" I've been at her ever so long," said the other, 
" but she's firm. Now I'm trying artfulness. I've 
got a good-looking housekeeper— she's the pick o' 
seventeen what all come here Wednesday morning 
— and I'm making love to her." 

" Making love to her," shouted his nephew, gaz- 
ing wildly at the venerable bald head with the 
smoking-cap resting on one huge ear. 

" Making love to her," repeated Captain Barber, 
with a satisfied air. "What'll happen? Mrs. 
Banks, to prevent me getting married, as she thinks, 
will give her consent to you an' Elizabeth getting 
tied up." 

" Haven't you ever heard of breach of promise 
cases?" asked his nephew, aghast. 

" There's no fear o' that," said Captain Barber, 
confidently. " It's all right with Mrs. Church : 
she's a widder. A widder ain't like a young girl : 
she knows you don't mean anything." 

It was useless to argue with such stupendous 
folly ; Captain Flower tried another tack. 
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" And suppose Mrs. Church gets fond of you," 
he said, gravely. " It doesn't seem right to trifle 
with a woman's affections like that." 

" I won't go too far," said the lady-killer in the 
smoking-cap, reassuringly. 

" Elizabeth and her mother are still away, I sup- 
pose ? " said Flower, after a pause. 

His uncle nodded. 

" So, of course, you needn't do much love-making 
till they come back," said his nephew ; " it's waste 
of time, isn't it ? " 

" I'll just keep my hand in," said Captain Barber, 
thoughtfully. " I can't say as I find it disagreeable. 
I was always one to take a little notice of the 
sects." 

He got up to go indoors. " Never mind about 
them," he said, as his nephew was about to follow 
with the chair and his tobacco-jar ; " Mrs. Church 
likes to do that herself, and she'd be disappointed 
if anybody else did it." 

His nephew followed him to the house in silence, 
listening later on with a gloomy feeling of alarm to 
the conversation at the supper-table. The rdle of 
gooseberry was new to him, and when Mrs. Church 
got up from the table for the sole purpose of 
proving her contention that Captain Barber looked 
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better in his black velvet smoking-cap than the one 
he was wearing he was almost on the point of 
exceeding his duties. 

He took the mate into his confidence the next 
day, and asked him what he thought of it. Fraser 
said that it was evidently in the blood, and, being 
pressed with some heat for an explanation, said 
that he meant Captain Barber's blood. 

" It's bad, any way I look at it," said Flower ; 
" it may bring matters between me and Elizabeth 
to a head, or it may end in my uncle marrying the 
woman." 

" Very likely both," said Fraser, cheerfully. " Is 
this Mrs. Church good-looking?" 

" I can hardly say," said Flower, pondering. 

" Well, good-looking enough for you to feel 
inclined to take any notice of her?" asked the 
mate. 

" When you can talk seriously," said the skipper, 
in great wrath, " I'll be pleased to answer )'ou. 
Just at present I don't feel in the sort of temper to 
be made fun of." 

He walked off in dudgeon, and, until they were 
on their way to London again, treated the mate 
with marked coldness. Then the necessity of talk- 
ing to somebody about his own troubles and his 
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uncle's idiocy put the two men on their old foot- 
ing. In the quietness of the cabin, over a satisfy- 
ing pipe, he planned out in a kindly and generous 
spirit careers for both the ladies he was not going 
to marry. The only thing that was wanted to 
complete their happiness, and his, was that they 
should fall in with the measures proposed. 



CHAPTER IV. 

At No. 5 Liston Street, Poppy Tyrell sat at the 
open window of her room reading. The outside 
air was pleasant, despite the fact that Poplar is a 
somewhat crowded neighbourhood, and it was ren- 
dered more pleasant by comparison with the atmo- 
sphere inside, which, from a warm, soft smell not to 
be described by comparison, suggested washing. 
In the stone-paved yard beneath the window, a 
small daughter of the house hung out garments of 
various hues and shapes, while inside, in the scul- 
lery, the master of the house was doing the family 
washing with all the secrecy and trepidation of one 
engaged in an unlawful task. The Wheeler family 
was a large one, and the wash heavy, and besides 
misadventures to one or two garments, sorted out 
for further consideration, the small girl was severely 
critical about the colour, averring sharply that she 
was almost ashamed to put them on the line. 

" They'll dry clean," said her father, wiping his 
brow with the upper part of his arm, the only part 
which was dry; "and if they don't we must tell 
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your mother that the line came down. I'll show 
these to her now." 

He took up the wet clothes and, cautiously leav- 
ing the scullery, crossed the passage to the parlour, 
where Mrs. Wheeler, a confirmed invalid, was lying 
on a ramshackle sofa, darning socks. Mr. Wheeler 
coughed to attract her attention, and with an apol- 
ogetic expression of visage held up a small, pink 
garment of the knickerbocker species, and prepared 
for the worst. 

"They've never shrunk like that?" said Mrs. 
Wheeler, starting up. 

" They have," said her husband, " all by itself," 
he added, in hasty self-defence. 

"You've had it in the soda," said Mrs. Wheeler, 
disregarding. 

" I've not," said Mr. Wheeler, vehemently. " I've 
got the two tubs there, flannels in one without 
soda, the other things in the other with soda. It's 
bad stuff, that's what it is. I thought I'd show you." 

" It's management they want," said Mrs. Wheeler, 
wearily ; " it's the touch you have to give 'em. I 
can't explain, but I know they wouldn't have gone 
like that if I'd done 'em. What's that you're hid- 
ing behind you ? ' 

Thus attacked, Mr. Wheeler produced his other 
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hand, and shaking out a blue and white shirt, 
showed how the blue had been wandering over the 
white territory, and how the white had apparently 
accepted a permanent occupation. 

"What do you say to that?" he enquired, des- 
perately. 

" You'd better ask Bob what he says," said his 
wife, aghast ; "you know how pertickler he is, too. 
I told you as plain as a woman could speak, not to 
boil that shirt." 

" Well, it can't be helped," said Mr. Wheeler, 
with a philosophy he hoped his son would imitate. 
" I wasn't brought up to the washing, Polly." 

" It's a sin to spoil good things like that," said 
Mrs. Wheeler, fretfully. " Bob's quite the gentle- 
man — he will buy such expensive shirts. Take it 
away, I can't bear to look at it." 

Mr. Wheeler, considerably crestfallen, was 
about to obey, when he was startled by a knock at 
the door. 

" That's Captain Flower, I expect," said his wife, 
hastily ; " he's going to take Poppy and Emma to 
a theatre to-night. Don't let him see you in that 
state, Peter." 

But Mr. Wheeler was already fumbling at the 
strings of his apron, and, despairing of undoing it, 
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broke the string, and pitched it with the other 
clothes under the sofa and hastily donned his coat. 

" Good-evening," said Flower, as Mr. Wheeler 
opened the door; " this is my mate." 

" Glad to see you, sir," said Mr. Wheeler. 

The mate made his acknowledgments, and hav- 
ing shaken hands, carefully wiped his down the 
leg of his trousers. 

" Moist hand you've got, Wheeler," said Flower, 
who had been doing the same thing. 

" Got some dye on 'em at the docks," said 
Wheeler, glibly. " I've 'ad 'em in soak." 

Flower nodded, and after a brief exchange of 
courtesies with Mrs. Wheeler as he passed the 
door, led the way up the narrow staircase to Miss 
Tyrell's room. 

" I've brought him with me, so that he'll be com- 
pany for Emma Wheeler," said the skipper, as 
Fraser shook hands with her, " and you must look 
sharp if you want to get good seats. 

" I'm ready all but my hat and jacket," said 
Poppy, " and Emma's in her room getting ready, 
too. All the children are up there helping her." 

Fraser opened his eyes at such a toilet, and be- 
gan secretly to wish that he had paid more attention 
to his own. 
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"I hope you're not shy? " said Miss Tyrell, who 
found his steadfast gaze somewhat embarrassing. 

Fraser shook his head. " No, I'm not shy," he 
said, quietly. 

" Because Emma didn't know you were coming," 
continued Miss Tyrell, " and she's always shy. 
So you must be bold, you know." 

The mate nodded as confidently as he could. 
" Shyness has never been one of my failings," he 
said, nervously. 

Further conversation was rendered difficult, if 
not impossible, by one which now took place out- 
side. It was conducted between a small Wheeler 
on the top of the stairs and Mrs. Wheeler in the 
parlour below. The subject was hairpins, an article 
in which it appeared Miss Wheeler was lamentably 
deficient, owing, it was suggested, to a weakness of 
Mrs. Wheeler's for picking up stray ones and putting 
them in her hair. The conversation ended in Mrs. 
Wheeler, whose thin voice was heard hotly combat- 
ing these charges, parting with six, without preju- 
dice ; and a few minutes later Miss Wheeler, 
somewhat flushed, entered the room and was 
introduced to the mate. 

"All ready?" enquired Flower, as Miss Tyrell 
drew on her gloves. 
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They went downstairs in single file, the builder 
of the house having left no option in the matter, 
while the small Wheelers, breathing hard with 
excitement, watched them over the balusters. 
Outside the house the two ladies paired off, leaving 
the two men to follow behind. 

The mate noticed, with a strong sense of his own 
unworthiness, that the two ladies seemed thoroughly 
engrossed in each other's company, and oblivious to 
all else. A suggestion from Flower that he should 
close up and take off Miss Wheeler, seemed to him 
to border upon audacity, but he meekly followed 
Flower as that bold mariner ranged himself along- 
side the girls, and taking two steps on the curb and 
three in the gutter, walked along for some time 
trying to think of something to say. 

" There ain't room for four abreast," said Flower, 
who had been scraping against the wall. " We'd 
better split up into twos." 

At the suggestion the ladies drifted apart, and 
Flower, taking Miss Tyrell's arm, left the mate be- 
hind with Miss Wheeler, nervously wondering 
whether he ought to do the same. 

" I hope it'won't rain," he said, at last. 

" I hope not," said Miss Wheeler, glancing up at 
a sky which was absolutely cloudless. 
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"So bad for ladies' dresses," continued the mate. 

"What is?" enquired Miss Wheeler, who had 
covered some distance since the last remark. 

" Rain," said the mate, quite freshly. " I don't 
think we shall have any, though." 

Miss Wheeler whose life had been passed in a 
neighbourhood in which there was only one explana- 
tion for such conduct, concluded that he had been 
drinking, and, closing her lips tightly, said no more 
until they reached the theatre. 

"Oh, they're going in," she said, quickly ; "we 
shall get a bad seat." 

" Hurry up," cried Flower, beckoning. 

" I'll pay," whispered the mate. 

" No, I will," said Flower. " Well, you pay for 
one and I'll pay for one, then." 

He pushed his way to the window and bought a 
couple of pit-stalls ; the mate, who had not con- 
sulted him, bought upper-circles, and, with a glance 
at the ladies, pushed open the swing-doors. 

" Come on," he said, excitedly ; and seeing several 
people racing up the broad stone stairs, he and 
Miss Tyrell raced with them. 

" Round this side," he cried, hastily, as he gave 
up the tickets, and, followed by Miss Tyrell, quickly 
secured a couple of seats at the end of the front row. 
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" Best seats in the house almost," said Poppy, 
cheerfully. 

" Where are the others ? " said Fraser, looking^ 
round. 

" Coming on behind, I suppose," said Poppy 
glancing over her shoulder. 

" I'll change places when they arrive," said the 
other, apologetically ; " something's detained them, 
I should think. I hope they're not waiting for us." 

He stood looking about him uneasily as the seats 
behind rapidly filled, and closely scanned their oc- 
cupants, and then, leaving his hat on the seat, 
walked back in perplexity to the door. 

" Never mind," said Miss Tyrell, quietly, as he 
came back. " I daresay they'll find us." 

Fraser bought a programme and sat down, the 
brim of Miss Tyrell's hat touching his face as she 
bent to peruse it. With her small gloved finger 
she pointed out the leading characters, and taking 
no notice of his restlessness, began to chat gaily 
about the plays she had seen, until a tuning of 
violins from the orchestra caused her to lean forward, 
her lips parted and her eyes beaming with anticipation. 

" I do hope the others have got good seats," she 
said, softly, as the overture finished ; " that's every- 
thing, isn't it ? " 
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" I hope so," said Fraser. 

He leaned forward, excitedly. Not because the 
curtain was rising, but because he had just caught 
sight of a figure standing up in the centre of the 
pit-stalls. He had just time to call his companion's 
attention to it when the figure, in deference to the 
threats and entreaties of the people behind, sat 
down and was lost in the crowd. 

"They have got good seats," said Miss Tyrell. 
" I'm so glad. What a beautiful scene." 

The mate, stifling his misgivings, gave himself 
up to the enjoyment of the situation, which in- 
cluded answering the breathless whispers of his 
neighbour when she missed a sentence, and helping 
her to discover the identity of the characters from 
the programme as they appeared. 

" I should like it all over again," said Miss 
Tyrell, sitting back in her seat, as the curtain fell 
on the first act. 

Fraser agreed with her. He was closely watch- 
ing the pit-stalls. In the general movement on the 
part of the audience which followed the lowering of 
the curtain, the master of the Foam was the first on 
his feet. 

" I'll go down and send him up," said Fraser, 
rising. 
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Miss Tyrell demurred, and revealed an unsus- 
pected timidity of character. " I don't like being 
left here all alone," she remarked. " Wait till they 
see us." 

She spoke in the plural, for Miss Wheeler, who 
found the skipper exceedingly bad company, had 
also risen, and was scrutinising the house with a 
gaze hardly less eager than his own. A suggestion 
of the mate that he should wave his handkerchief 
was promptly negatived by Miss Tyrell, on the 
ground that it would not be the correct thing to do 
in the upper-circle, and they were still undiscovered 
when the curtain went up for the second act, and 
strong and willing hands from behind thrust the 
skipper back into his seat. 

" I expect you'll catch it," said Miss Tyrell, 
softly, as the performance came to an end ; " we'd 
better go down and wait for them outside. I never 
enjoyed a piece so much." 

The mate rose and mingled with the crowd, con- 
scious of a little occasional clutch at his sleeve 
whenever other people threatened to come between 
them. Outside the crowd dispersed slowly, and it 
was some minutes before they discovered a small 
but compact knot of two waiting for them. 

" Where the " began Flower. 
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" I hope you enjoyed the performance, Captain 
Flower," said Miss Tyrell, drawing herself up with 
gome dignity. " I didn't know that I was supposed 
to look out for myself all the evening. If it hadn't 
been for Mr. Fraser I should have been all alone." 

She looked hard at Miss Wheeler as she spoke, 
and the couple from the pit-stalls reddened with in- 
dignation at being so misunderstood. 

" I'm sure I didn't want him," said Miss Wheeler, 
hastily. " Two or three times I thought there 
would have been a fight with the people behind." 

" Oh, it doesn't matter," said Miss Tyrell, com- 
posedly. " Well, it's no good standing here. We'd 
better get home." 

She walked off with the mate, leaving the couple 
behind, who realised that appearances were against 
them, to follow at their leisure. Conversation was 
mostly on her side, the mate being too much occu- 
pied with his defence to make any very long or very 
coherent replies. 

They reached Liston Street at last, and separated 
at the door. Miss Tyrell shaking hands with the 
skipper in a way which conveyed in the fullest pos- 
sible manner her opinion of his behaviour that 
evening. A bright smile and a genial hand-shake 
were reserved for the mate. 
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"And now," said the incensed skipper, breathing 
deeply as the door closed and they walked up Lis- 
ten Street, " what the deuce do you mean by it ? " 

" Mean by what ? " demanded the mate, who, 
after much thought, had decided to take a leaf out 
of Miss Tyrell's book. 

" Mean by leaving me in another part of the 
house with that Wheeler girl while you and my in- 
tended went off together?" growled Flower fero- 
ciously. 

" Well, I could only think you wanted it," said 
Fraser, in a firm voice. 

" What f " demanded the other, hardly able to 
believe his ears. 

" I thought you wanted Miss Wheeler for number 
four," said the mate, calmly. " You know what a 
chap you are, cap'n." 

His companion stopped and regarded him in 
speechless amaze, then realising a vocabulary to 
which Miss Wheeler had acted as a safety-valve all 
the evening, he turned up a side street and stamped 
his way back to the Foa7n alone. 



CHAPTER V. 

The same day that Flower and his friends visited 
the theatre, Captain Barber gave a small and select 
tea-party. The astonished Mrs. Banks had re- 
turned home with her daughter the day before to 
find the air full of rumours about Captain Barber 
and his new housekeeper. They had been watched 
for hours at a time from upper back windows of 
houses in the same row, and the professional 
opinion of the entire female element was that Mrs. 
Church could land her fish at any time she thought 
fit. 

" Old fools are the worst of fools," said Mrs. 
Banks, tersely, as she tied her bonnet strings ; " the 
idea of Captain Barber thinking of marrying at his 
time of life." 

"Why shouldn't he?" enquired her daughter. 

" Why because he's promised to leave his prop- 
erty to Fred and you, of course," snapped the old 
lady ; " if he marries that hussy it's precious little 
you and Fred will get." 

" I expect it's mostly talk," said her daughter, 
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calmly, as she closed the street door behind her in- 
dignant parent. " People used to talk about you 
and old Mr. Wilders, and there was nothing in it. 
He only used to come for a glass of your ale." 

This reference to an admirer who had consumed 
several barrels of the liquor in question without 
losing his head, put the finishing touch to the elder 
lady's wrath, and she walked the rest of the way in 
ominous silence. 

Captain Barber received them in the elaborate 
velvet smoking-cap with the gold tassel which had 
evoked such strong encomiums from Mrs. Church, 
and in a few well-chosen words — carefully rehearsed 
that afternoon — presented his housekeeper. 

" Will you come up to my room and take your 
things off?" enquired Mrs. Church, returning the 
old lady's hostile stare with interest. 

" I'll take mine off down here, if Captain Barber 
doesn't mind," said the latter, subsiding into a 
chair with a gasp. " Him and me's very old 
friends." 

She unfastened the strings of her bonnet, and, 
taking off that article of attire, placed it in her lap 
while she unfastened her shawl. She then held 
both out to Mrs. Church, briefly exhorting her to 
be careful. 
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" Oh, what a lovely bonnet," said that lady, in 
false ecstasy. " What a perfect beauty ! I've 
never seen anything like it before. Never! " 

Captain Barber, smiling at the politeness of his 
housekeeper, was alarmed and perplexed at the 
generous colour which suddenly filled the old lady's 
cheeks. 

" Mrs. Banks made it herself," he said, " she's 
very clever at that sort of thing." 

"There, do you know I guessed as much," said 
Mrs. Church, beaming ; " directly I saw it, I said to 
myself : ' That was never made by a milliner. 
There's too much taste in the way the flowers are 
arranged.' " 

Mrs. Banks looked at her daughter, in a mute 
appeal for help. 

" I'll take yours up, too, shall I ? " said the ami- 
able housekeeper, as Mrs. Banks, with an air of 
defying criticism, drew a cap from a paper-bag and 
put it on. 

" I'll take mine myself, please," said Miss Banks, 
with coldness. 

" Oh, well, you may as well take them all then," 
said Mrs. Church, putting the mother's bonnet and 
shawl in her arms. " I'll go and see that the kettle 
boils," she said, briskly. 
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She returned a minute or two later with the 
teapot, and setting chairs, took the head of the 
table. 

" And how's the leg? " enquired Captain Barber, 
misinterpreting Mrs. Banks' screwed-up face. 

"Which one?" asked Mrs. Banks, shortly. 

" The bad 'un," said the captain. 

" They're both bad," said Mrs. Banks more 
shortly than before, as she noticed that Mrs. Church 
had got real lace in her cuffs and was pouring out 
the tea in full consciousness of the fact. 

" Dear, dear," said the Captain sympathetically. 

" Swollen?" enquired Mrs. Church, anxiously. 

"Swelled right out of shape," exclaimed Captain 
Barber, impressively ; " like pillers almost they 
are." " 

" Poor thing," said Mrs. Church, in a voice which 
made Mrs. Banks itch to slap her. " I knew a lady 
once just the same, but she was a drinking woman." 

Again Mrs. Banks at a loss for words, looked at 
her daughter for assistance. 

" Dear me, how dreadful it must be to know 
such people," said Mrs. Banks, shivering. 

" Yes," sighed the other. " It used to make me 
feel sorry for her — they were utterly shapeless, you 
know. Horrid ! " 
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" That's how Mrs. Banks' are," said the Captain, 
nodding sagely. " You look 'ot, Mrs. Banks. 
Shall I open the winder a bit ? " 

" I'll thank you not to talk about me like that, 
Captain Barber," said Mrs. Banks, the flowers on 
her cap trembling. 

"As you please, ma'am," said Captain Barber, 
with a stateliness which deserved a better subject. 
" I was only repeating what Dr. Hodder told me 
in your presence." 

Mrs. Banks made no reply, but created a diver- 
sion by passing her cup up for more tea ; her feel- 
ings, when Mrs. Church took off the lid of the 
teapot and poured in about a pint of water before 
helping her, belonging to that kind known as in- 
describable. 

"Water bewitched, and tea begrudged," she said, 
trying to speak jocularly. 

" Well, the fourth cup never is very good, is it," 
said Mrs. Church, apologetically. " I'll put some 
more tea in, so that your next cup'll be better." 

As a matter of fact it was Mrs. Banks' third cup, 
and she said so, Mrs. Church receiving the correc- 
tion with a polite smile, more than tinged with 
incredulity. 

"It's wonderful what a lot of tea is drunk," said 
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Captain Barber, impressively, looking round the 
table. 

" I've heard say it's like spirit drinking," said 
Mrs. Church ; " they say it gets such a hold of 
people that they can't give it up. They're just 
slaves to it, and they like it brown and strong like 
brandy. " 

Mrs. Banks, who had been making noble efforts, 
could contain herself no longer. She put down 
the harmless beverage which had just been handed 
to her, and pushed her chair back from the table. 

" Are you speaking of me, young woman ? " she 
asked, tremulous with indignation. 

" Oh, no, certainly not," said Mrs. Church, in 
great distress. " I never thought of such a thing. 
I was alluding to the people Captain Barber was 
talking of — regular tea-drinkers, you know." 

" I know what you mean, ma'am," said Mrs. 
Banks fiercely. 

"There, there," said Captain Barber, ill-advisedly. 

" Don't you say ' there, there,' to me. Captain 
Barber, because I won't have it," said the old lady, 
speaking with great rapidity ; " if you think that 
I'm going to sit here and be insulted by — by that 
woman, you're mistaken." 

" You're quite mistook, Mrs. Banks," said the 
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Captain, slowly. " I've heard everything she said, 
and, where the insult comes in, I'm sure I don't 
know. I don't think I'm wanting in common sense, 
ma'am." 

He patted the housekeeper's hand kindly, and, 
in full view of the indignant Mrs. Banks, she 
squeezed his in return and gazed at him affection- 
ately. There is nothing humourous to the ordinary 
person in a teacup, but Mrs. Banks, looking straight 
into hers, broke into a short, derisive laugh. 

" Anything the matter, ma'am ? " enquired Cap- 
tain Barber, regarding her somewhat severely. 

Mrs. Banks shook her head. "Only thoughts," 
she said, mysteriously. 

It is difficult for a man to object to his visitors 
finding amusement in their thoughts, or even to 
enquire too closely into the nature of them. Mrs. 
Banks, apparently realising this, laughed again with 
increased acridity, and finally became so very 
amused that she shook in her chair. 

" I'm glad you're enjoying yourself, ma'am," said 
Captain Barber, loftily. 

With a view, perhaps, of giving his guest further 
amusement he patted the housekeeper's hand again, 
whereupon Mrs. Banks' laughter ceased, and she 
sat regarding Mrs. Church with a petrified stare, 
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met by that lady with a glance of haughty dis- 
dain. 

" S'pose we go into the garden a bit ? " suggested 
Barber, uneasily. The two ladies had eyed each 
other for three minutes without blinking, and his 
own eyes were watering in sympathy. 

Mrs. Banks, secretly glad of the interruption, 
made one or two vague remarks about going home, 
but after much persuasion, allowed him to lead her 
into the garden, the solemn Elizabeth bringing up 
the rear with a hassock and a couple of cushions. 

" It's a new thing for you having a housekeeper," 
observed Mrs. Banks, after her daughter had re- 
turned to the house to assist in washing up. 

"Yes, I wonder I never thought of it before," said 
the artful Barber ; "you wouldn't believe how com- 
fortable it is." 

" I daresay," said Mrs. Banks, grimly. 

" It's nice to have a woman about the house," 
continued Captain Barber, slowly, " it makes it 
more homelike. A slip of a servant-gal ain't no 
good at all." 

" How does Fred like it? " enquired Mrs. Banks. 

" My ideas are Fred's ideas," said Uncle Barber, 
somewhat sharply. "What I like he has to like, 
naturally." 
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" I was thinking of my darter," said Mrs. Banks, 
smoothing down her apron majestically. "The ar- 
rangement was, I think, that when they were 
married they was to live with you? " 

Captain Barber nodded acquiescence. 

" Elizabeth would never live in a house with that 
woman, or any other woman, as housekeeper in it," 
said the mother. 

" Well, she won't have to," said the old man ; 
" when they marry and Elizabeth comes here, I 
sha'n't want a housekeeper — I shall get rid of her." 

Mrs. Banks shifted in her chair, and gazed 
thoughtfully down the garden. " Of course my 
idea was for them to wait till I was gone," she said 
at length. 

"Just so," replied the other, " and more's the 
pity." 

" But Elizabeth's getting on and I don't seem to 
go," continued the old lady, as though mildly sur- 
prised at Providence for its unaccountable delay ; 
" and there's Fred, he ain't getting younger." 

Captain Barber puffed at his pipe. " None of us 
are," he said profoundly. 

" And Fred might get tired of waiting," said Mrs. 
Banks, ruminating. 

" He'd better let me hear him," said the uncle, 
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fiercely ; " leastways, o' course, he's tired o' waiting. 
in a sense. He'd like to be married." 

" There's young Gibson," said Mrs. Banks in a 
thrilling whisper. 

"What about him?" enquired Barber, surprised 
at her manner. 

" Comes round after Elizabeth," said Mrs. Banks. 

" No ! " said Captain Barber, blankly. 

Mrs. Banks pursed up her lips and nodded darkly. 

" Pretends to come and see me," said Mrs. Banks ; 
" always coming in bringing something new for my 
legs. The worst of it is he ain't always careful 
what he brings. He brought some new-fangled 
stuff in a bottle last week, and the agonies I suf- 
fered after rubbing it in wouldn't be believed." 

" It's like his impudence," said the Captain. 

" I've been thinking," said Mrs. Banks, nodding 
her head with some animation, " of giving Fred a 
little surprise. What do you think he'd do if I said 
they might marry this autumn ? " 

"Jump out of his skin with joy," said Captain 
Barber, with conviction. " Mrs. Banks, the pleasure 
you've given me this day is more than 1 can say." 

"And they'll live with you just the same?" said 
Mrs. Banks. 

" Certainly," said the Captain. 
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"They'll only be a few doors off then," said Mrs. 
Banks, " and it'll be nice for you to have a woman 
in the house to look after you." 

Captain Barber nodded softly. " It's what I've 
been wanting for years/' he said, heartily. 

" And that huss — husskeeper," said Mrs. Banks, 
correcting herself — •" will go?" 

" O' course," said Captain Barber. " I sha'n't 
want no housekeeper with my nevy's wife in the 
house. You've told Elizabeth, I s'pose ? " 

" Not yet," said Mrs. Banks, who as a matter of 
fact had been influenced by the proceedings of that 
afternoon to bring to a head a step she had hitherto 
only vaguely contemplated. 

Elizabeth, who came down the garden again, a 
little later, accompanied by Mrs. Church, received 
the news stolidly. A feeling of regret, that the 
attentions of the devoted Gibson must now cease, 
certainly occurred to her, but she never thought of 
contesting the arrangements made for her, and ac- 
cepted the situation with a placidity which the more 
ardent Barber was utterly unable to understand. 

" Fred'll stand on his 'ed with joy," the unsophis- 
ticated mariner declared, with enthusiasm. 

" He'll go singing about the house," declared 
Mrs. Church. 
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Mrs. Banks regarded her unfavourably. 

" He's never said much," continued Uncle Barber, 
in an exalted strain ; " that ain't Fred's way. He 
takes arter me ; he's one o' the quiet ones, one o' the 
still, deep waters what always feels the most. When 
I tell 'im his face'll just light up with joy." 

" It'll be nice for you, too," said Mrs. Banks, 
with a side glance at the housekeeper ; " you'll have 
somebody to look after you and take an interest in 
you, and strangers can't be expected to do that even 
if they're nice." 

"We shall have him standing on his head, too," 
said Mrs. Church, with a bright smile ; " you're 
turning everything upside down, Mrs. Banks." 

" There's things as wants altering," said the old 
lady, with emphasis. " There's few things as I 
don't see, ma'am." 

" I hope you'll live to see a lot more," said Mrs. 
Church, piously. 

" She'll live to be ninety," said Captain Barber, 
heartily. 

" Oh, easily," said Mrs. Church. 

Captain Barber regarding his old friend saw her 
face suffused with a wrath for which he was utterly 
unable to account. With a hazy idea that some- 
thing had passed which he had not heard, he caused 
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a diversion by sending Mrs. Church indoors for a 
pack of cards, and solemnly celebrated the occasion 
with a game of whist, at which Mrs. Church, in 
partnership with Mrs. Banks, either through sheer 
wilfulness or absence of mind, contrived to lose every 
game. 



CHAPTER VI. 

As a result of the mate's ill-behaviour at the 
theatre, Captain Fred Flower treated him with an 
air of chilly disdain, ignoring, as far as circumstances 
would permit, the fact that such a person existed. 
So far as the social side went the mate made no 
demur, but it was a different matter when the skip- 
per acted as though he were not present at the break- 
fast table, and being chary of interfering with the 
other's self-imposed vow of silence, he rescued a 
couple of rashers from his plate and put them on his 
own. Also, in order to put matters on a more equal 
footing, he drank three cups of coffee in rapid suc- 
cession, leaving the skipper to his own reflections 
and an empty coffee-pot. In this sociable fashion 
they got through most of the day, the skipper re- 
fraining from speech until late in the afternoon, 
when, both being at work in the hold, the mate let 
a heavy case fall on his foot. 

" I thought you'd get it," he said, calmly, as 
Flower paused to take breath ; " it wasn't my fault." 

" Whose was it, then ? " roared Flower, who had 
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got his boot off and was trying various tender exper- 
iments with his toe to see whether it was broken or 
not. 

" If you hadn't been holding your head in the 
air and pretending that I wasn't here, it wouldn't 
have happened," said Fraser, with some heat. 

The skipper turned his back on him, and meet- 
ing a look of enquiring solicitude from Joe, applied 
to him for advice. 

" What had I better do with it?" he asked. 

" Well, if it was my toe, sir," said Joe regarding 
it respectfully, " I should stick it in a basin o' boil- 
ing water and keep it there as long as I could 
bear it." 

" You're a fool," said the skipper, briefly. 
"What do you think of it, Ben? I don't think it's 
broken." 

The old seaman scratched his head. "Well, if it 
belonged to me," he said, slowly, " there's some 
ointment down the fo'c's'le which the cook 'ad for 
sore eyes. I should just put some o' that on. It 
looks good stuff." 

The skipper, summarising the chief points in Ben's 
character, which, owing principally to the poverty 
of the English language, bore a remarkable likeness 
to Joe's and the mate's, took his sock and boot in 
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his hand, and gaining the deck limped painfully to 
the cabin. 

The foot was so painful after tea that he could 
hardly bear his slipper on, and he went ashore in his 
working clothes to the chemist's, preparatory to fit- 
ting himself out for Listen Street. The chemist, lean- 
ing over the counter, was inclined to take a serious 
view of it, and shaking his head with much 
solemnity, prepared a bottle of medicine, a bottle 
of lotion and a box of ointment. 

" Let me see it again as soon as you've finished 
the medicine," he said, as he handed the articles 
over the counter. 

Flower promised, and hobbling towards the door 
turned into the street. Then the amiable air which 
he had worn in the shop gave way to one of un- 
seemly hauteur as he saw Fraser hurrying towards 
him. 

" Look out," cried the latter, warningly. 

The skipper favoured him with a baleful stare. 

" All right," said the mate, angrily, " go your 
own way, then. Don't come to me when you get 
into trouble, that's all." 

Flower passed on his way in silence. Then a 
thought struck him and he stopped suddenly. 

" You wish to speak to me ? " he asked, stiffly. 
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" No, I'm damned if I do," said the mate, stick- 
ing his hands into his pockets. 

" If you wish to speak to me," said the other, 
trying in vain to conceal a trace of anxiety in his 
voice, " it's my duty to listen. What were you 
going to say just now ? " 

The mate eyed him wrathf ully, but as the pathetic 
figure with its wounded toe and cargo of remedies 
stood there waiting for him to speak, he suddenly 
softened. 

" Don't go back, old man," he said, kindly, "she's 
aboard." 

Eighteen pennyworth of mixture, to be taken 
thrice daily from tablespoons, spilled over the curb, 
and the skipper, thrusting the other packets me- 
chanically into his pockets, disappeared hurriedly 
around the corner. 

" It's no use finding fault with me," said Fraser, 
quickly, as he stepped along beside him, "so don't 
try it. They came down into the cabin before I 
knew they were aboard, even." 

"They?" repeated the distressed Flower. 
"Who's they?" 

" The young woman that came before and a stout 
woman with a little dark moustache and earrings. 
They're going to wait until you come back to ask 
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you a few questions about Mr. Robinson. They've 
been asking me a few. I've locked the door of 
your state-room and here's the key." 

Flower pocketed it and, after a little deliberation 
thanked him. 

" I did the best I could for you," said the other, 
with a touch of severity. " If I'd treated you as 
some men would have done, I should have just let 
you walk straight into the trap." 

Flower gave an apologetic cough. " I've had a 
lot of worry lately, Jack," he said, humbly ; " come 
in and have something. Perhaps it will clear my 
head a bit." 

" I told 'em you wouldn't be back till twelve at 
least," said the mate, as Flower rapidly diagnosed 
his complaint and ordered whisky, " perhaps not 
then, and that when you did turn up you'd sure to 
be the worse for liquor. The old lady said she'd 
wait all night for the pleasure of seeing your bonny 
face, and as for you being drunk, she said she don't 
suppose there's a woman in London that has had 
more experience with drunken men than she has." 

" Let this be a warning to you. Jack," said the 
skipper, solemnly, as he drained his glass and put 
it thoughtfully on the counter. 

"Don't you trouble about me," said Fraser; 
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" you've got all you can do to look after yourself. 
I've come out to look for a policeman ; at least, 
that's what I told them." 

" All the police in the world couldn't do me any 
good," sighed Flower. " Poppy's got tickets for a 
concert to-night, and I was going with her. I can't 
go like this." 

" Well, what are you going to do ? " enquired the 
other. 

Flower shook his head and pondered. " You go 
back and get rid of them the best way you can," he 
said, at length, " but whatever you do, don't have 
a scene. I'll stay here till you come and tell me 
the coast is clear." 

" And suppose it don't clear ? " said Fraser. 

" Then I'll pick you up at Greenwich in the 
morning," said Flower. 

" And suppose they're still aboard ? " said Fraser. 

" I won't suppose any such thing," said the other, 
hotly ; " if you can't get rid of two women between 
now and three in the morning, you're not much of 
a mate. If they catch me I'm ruined, and you'll 
be responsible for it." 

The mate, staring at him blankly, opened his 
mouth to reply, but being utterly unable to think 
of anything adequate to the occasion, took up his 
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glass instead, and, drinking off the contents, turned 
to the door. He stood for a moment at the thres- 
hold gazing at Flower as though he had just dis- 
covered points about him which had hitherto 
escaped his notice, and then made his way back to 
the wharf. 

" They're still down below, sir," said Joe, softly, 
as he stepped aboard, " and making as free and as 
comfortable as though they're going to stay a month." 

Fraser shrugged his shoulders and went below. 
The appearance of the ladies amply confirmed Joe's 
remark. 

" Never can find one when you want him, can 
you ? " said the elder lady, in playful allusion to the 
police. 

" Well, I altered my mind," said Fraser, amiably. 
" I don't like treating ladies roughly, but if the 
cap'n comes on board and finds you here it'll be 
bad for me, that's all." 

" What time do you expect him ? " enquired Miss 
Tipping. 

" Not before we sail at three in the morning." 
said the mate, glibly ; " perhaps not then. I often 
have to take the ship out without him. He's been 
away six weeks at a stretch before now." 

" Well, we'll stay here till he does come," said 
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the elder lady. " I'll have his cabin, and my step- 
daughter'll have to put up with your bed." 

" If you're not gone by the time we start, I shall 
have to have you put off," said Fraser. 

"Those of us who live longest'!! see the most," 
said Mrs. Tipping, calmly. 

An hour or two passed, the mate sitting smoking 
with a philosophy which he hoped the waiting 
mariner at the "Admiral Cochrane " would be able to 
imitate. He lit the lamp at last, and going on deck, 
ordered the cook to prepare supper. 

Mother and daughter, with feelings of gratitude, 
against which they fought strongly, noticed that the 
table was laid for three, and a little later, in a 
somewhat awkward fashion, they all sat down to 
the meal together. 

" Very good beef," said Mrs. Tipping, politely. 

" Very nice," said her daughter, who was ex- 
changing glances with the mate. " I suppose 
you're very comfortable here, Mr. Fraser ? " 

The mate sighed. " It's all right when the old 
man's away," he said, deceitfully. " He's got a 
dreadful temper." 

" I hope you didn't get into trouble through my 
coming aboard the other night," said Miss Tipping, 
softly. 
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" Don't say anything about it," replied the mate, 
eyeing her admiringly. " I'd do more than that for 
you, if I could." 

Miss Tipping, catching her mother's eye, bestowed 
upon her a glance of complacent triumph. 

" You don't mind us coming down here, do you ? " 
she said.languishingly. 

" I wish you'd live here," said the unscrupulous 
Fraser ; " but of course I know you only come here to 
try and see that fellow Robinson," he added, gloomily. 

" I like to see you, too," was the reply. " I like 
you very much, as a friend." 

The mate in a melancholy voice thanked her, and 
to the great annoyance of the cook, who had received 
strict orders from the forecastle to listen as much as 
he could, sat in silence while the table was cleared. 

" What do you say to a hand at cards? " he said, 
after the cook had finally left the cabin. 

" Three-handed cribbage," said Mrs. Tipping, 
quickly ; " it's the only game worth playing." 

No objection being raised, the masterful lady 
drew closer to the table, and concentrating energies 
of no mean order on the game, successfully played 
hands of unvarying goodness, aided by a method of 
pegging which might perhaps be best described as 
dot and carry one. 
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" You haven't seen anything of this Mr. Robin- 
son since you were here last, I suppose ? " said 
Fraser, noting with satisfaction that both ladies 
gave occasional uneasy glances at the clock. 

" No, an' not likely to," said Mrs. Tipping ; 
"fifteen two, fifteen four, fifteen six, and a pair's 
eight." 

"Where's the fifteen six?" enquired Fraser, 
glancing over. 

" Eight and seven," said the lady, pitching the 
cards with the others and beginning to shuffle for 
the next deal. 

" It's very strange behaviour," said the mate ; 
" Robinson, I mean. Do you think he's dead ? " 

" No, I don't," said Mrs. Tipping, briefly. 
" Where's that captain of yours? " 

Fraser, whose anxiety was becoming too much for 
his play, leaned over the table as though about to 
speak, and then, apparently thinking better of it, 
went on with the game. 

" Eh ? " said Mrs. Tipping, putting her cards face 
downwards on the table and catching his eye. 
"Where?" 

" O, nowhere," said Fraser, awkwardly. " I don't 
want to be dragged into this, you know. It isn't 
my business." 
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" If you know where he is, why can't you tell us ? " 
asked Mrs. Tipping, softly. " There's no harm in 
that." 

" What's the good ? " enquired Fraser, in a low 
voice ; " when you've seen the old man you won't 
be any forwarder— he wouldn't tell you anything 
even if he knew it." 

" Well, we'd like to see him," said Mrs. Tipping, 
after a pause. 

"You see, you put me in a difificulty," said 
Fraser ; " if the skipper doesn't come aboard, you're 
going with us, I understand?" 

Mrs. Tipping nodded. " Exactly," she said, 
sharply. 

" That'll get me into trouble, if anything will," said 
the mate, gloomily. " On the other hand, if I tell 
you where he is now, that'll get me into trouble, too." 

He sat back and drummed on the table with his 
fingers. " Well, I'll risk it," he said, at length ; 
"you'll find him at 17, Beaufort Street, Bow." 

The younger woman sprang excitedly to her feet, 
but Mrs. Tipping, eyeing the young man with a 
pair of shrewd, small eyes, kept her seat. 

"And while we're going, how do we know the 
capt'n won't come back and go off with the ship ? " 
she enquired. 
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Fraser hesitated. " Well, I'll come with you, if 
you like," he said, slowly. 

" And suppose they go away and leave you, be- 
hind ? " objected Mrs. Tipping. 

" Oh, well, you'd better stay then," said the mate, 
wearily, " unless we take a couple of the hands with 
us. How would that suit you ? They can't sail 
with half a crew." 

Mrs. Tipping, who was by no means as anxious 
for a sea voyage as she tried to make out, carefully 
pondered the situation. "I'm going to take an 
arm of each of 'em and Matilda'U take yours," she 
said, at length. 

"As you please," said Fraser, and in this way the 
procession actually started up the wharf, and look- 
ing back indignantly over its shoulder saw the 
watchman and Ben giving way to the most un- 
seemly mirth, while the cook capered joyously be- 
hind them. A belated cab was passing the gate as 
they reached it, and in response to the mate's hail 
pulled sharply up. 

Mrs. Tipping, pushing her captives in first, 
stepped heavily into the cab followed by her 
daughter, while the mate, after a brief discussion, 
clambered onto the box. 

" Go on," he said, nodding. 
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" Wot, ain't the rest of you comin' ? " enquired 
the cabman, eyeing the crowd at the gate, in 
pained surprise. 

"No. 17, Beaufort Street, Bow," said Mrs. Tip- 
ping, distinctly, as she put her head out of the 
window. 

" You could sit on 'er lap," continued the cab- 
man, appealingly. 

No reply being vouchsafed to this suggestion, he 
wrapped himself up in various rugs and then sat 
down suddenly before they could unwind them- 
selves. Then, with a compassionate " click" to his 
horse, started up the road. Except for a few 
chance wayfarers and an occasional coffee-stall, the 
main streets were deserted, but they were noisy 
compared with Beaufort Street. Every house was 
in absolute darkness as the cab, with instinctive def- 
erence to slumber, crawled slowly up and down 
looking for No. 17. 

It stopped at last, and the mate, springing down, 
opened the door, and handing out the ladies, led 
the way up a flight of steps to the street door. 

" Perhaps you won't mind knocking," he said to 
Mrs. Tipping, "and don't forget to tell the cap'n 
I've done this to oblige you because you insisted 
upon it." 
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Mrs. Tipping, seizing the knocker, knocked loud 
and long, and after a short interval repeated the 
performance. Somebody was heard stirring up- 
stairs, and a deep voice cried out that it was com- 
ing, and peremptorily requested them to cease 
knocking. 

" That's not Flower's voice," said Fraser. 

" Not loud enough," said Miss Tipping. 

The bolts were drawn back loudly and the chain 
grated ; then the door was flung open, and a big, 
red-whiskered man, blinking behind a candle, gruffly 
enquired what they meant by it. 

" Come inside," said Mrs. Tipping to her following. 

"Ain't you come to the wrong house?" de- 
manded the red-whiskered man, borne slowly back 
by numbers. 

" I don't think so," said Mrs. Tipping, suavely ; 
" I want to see Captain Flower." 

" Well, you've come to the wrong house," said 
the red-whiskered man, shortly, " there's no such 
name here." 

" Think," said Mrs. Tipping. 

The red-whiskered man waved the candle to and 
fro until the passage was flecked with tallow. 

" Go away directly," he roared ; " how dare you 
come disturbing people like this ? " 
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"You may just as well be pleasant over it," said 
Mrs. Tipping, severely ; " because we sha'n't go 
away until we have seen him. After all, it's got 
nothing to do with you." 

" We don't want anything to say to you,'"' 
affirmed her daughter. 

" Will — you — get — out — of — my — house ? " de- 
manded the owner, wildly. 

" When we've seen Capt'n Flower," said Mrs. 
Tipping, calmly, " and not a moment before. We 
don't mind your getting in a temper, not a bit. 
You can't frighten us." 

The frenzied and reckless reply of the red-whis- 
kered man was drowned in the violent slamming of 
the street-door, and he found himself alone with 
the ladies. There was a yell of triumph outside, 
and the sounds of a hurried scramble down the 
steps. Mrs. Tipping, fumbling wildly at the catch 
of the door, opened it just in time to see the cab- 
man, in reply to the urgent entreaties of the mate, 
frantically lashing his horse up the road. 

" So far, so good," murmured the mate, as he 
glanced over his shoulder at the little group posing 
on the steps. " I've done the best I could, but I 
suppose there'll be a row." 

The watchman, with the remainder of the crew, 
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in various attitudes of expectant curiosity, were 
waiting to receive them at the wharf. A curiosity 
which increased in intensity as the mate, slamming 
the gate, put the big bar across and turned to the 
watchman. 

" Don't open that to anybody till we're off," he 
said, sharply. " Cap'n Flower has not turned up 
yet, I suppose?" 

" No, sir," said Ben. 

They went aboard the schooner again, and the 
mate, remaining on deck, listened anxiously for the 
return of the redoubtable Mrs. Tipping, occasionally 
glancing over the side in expectation of being 
boarded from the neighbouring stairs ; but with the 
exception of a false alarm caused by two maddened 
seamen unable to obtain admittance, and preferring 
insulting charges of somnolency against the watch- 
man, the time passed quietly until high water. 
With the schooner in midstream slowly picking her 
way through the trafific, any twinges of remorse 
that he might have had for the way he had treated 
two helpless women left him, and he began to feel 
with his absent commander some of the charm which 
springs from successful wrong-doing. 



CHAPTER VII. 

He brought up off Greenwich in the cold grey of 
the breaking day. Craft of all shapes and sizes 
were passing up and down, but he looked in vain 
for any sign of the skipper. It was galling to him 
as a seaman to stay there with the wind blowing 
freshly down the river ; but over an hour elapsed 
before a yell from Tim, who was leaning over the 
bows, called his attention to a waterman's skiff, in 
the stern of which sat a passenger of somewhat de- 
jected appearance. He had the air of a man who 
had been up all night, and in place of returning 
the hearty and significant greeting of the mate, sat 
down in an exhausted fashion on the cabin sky- 
light, and eyed him in stony silence until they were 
under way again. 

" Well," he said at length, ungraciously. 

Chilled by his manner, Fraser, in place of the 
dramatic fashion in which he had intended to relate 
the events of the preceding night, told him in a 
few curt sentences what had occurred. " And you 
can finish this business for yourself," he concluded, 
warmly ; " I've had enough of it." 
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" You've made a pretty mess of it," groaned the 
other; " there'll be a fine set-out now. Why 
couldn't you coax 'em away? That's what I 
wanted you to do. That's what I told you to do." 

" Well, you'll have plenty of opportunities of 
coaxing yourself so far as I can see," retorted 
Fraser, grimly. " Then you'll see how it works. 
It was the only way of getting rid of them." 

"You ought to have sent round to me and let 
me know what you were doing," said Flower. " I 
sat in that blamed pub till they turned me out at 
twelve, expecting you every minute. I'd only 
threepence left by then, and I crossed the water 
with that, and then I had to shuffle along to Green- 
wich as best I could with a bad foot. What'U be 
the end of it all, I don't know." 

"Well, you're all right at present," said Fraser, 
glancing round ; " rather different to what you'd 
have been if those two women had come to Seabridge 
and seen Cap'n Barber." 

The other sat for a long time in thought. " I'll 
lay up for a few weeks with this foot," he said, 
slowly, " and you'll have to tell the Tipping family 
that I've changed into another trade. What with 
the worry I've had lately, I shall be glad of a rest." 

He made his way below, and turning in slept 
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soundly after his fatigue until the cook aroused 
him a few hours later with the information that 
breakfast was ready. 

A wash and a change, together with a good 
breakfast, effected as much change in his spirits as 
in his appearance. Refreshed in mind and body, 
he slowly paced the deck, his chest expanding as 
he sniffed the fresh air, and his soul, encouraged 
by the dangers he had already passed through, 
bracing itself for fresh encounters. 

" I 'ope the foot is goin' on well, sir," said Tim, 
breaking in upon his meditations, respectfully. 

"Much easier this morning," said the skipper, 
amiably. 

Tim, who was lending the cook a hand, went 
back into the galley to ponder. As a result of a 
heated debate in the fo'c's'le, where the last night's 
proceedings and the mysterious appearance of the 
skipper off Greenwich had caused a great sensation, 
they had drawn lots to decide who was to bell the 
cat, and Tim had won or lost according as the 
subject might be viewed. 

"You don't want to walk about on it much, sir," 
he said, thrusting his head out again. 

The skipper nodded. 

" I was alarmed last night," said Tim. " We 
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was all alarmed," he added, hastily, in order that the 
others might stand in with the risk, " thinking that 
p'raps you'd walked too far and couldn't get back." 

The master of the Foam looked at him, but made 
no reply, and Tim's head was slowly withdrawn. 
The crew, who had been gazing over the side with 
their ears at the utmost tension, gave him five 
minutes' grace and then, the skipper having gone 
aft again, walked up to the galley. 

" I've done all I could," said the wretched youth. 

" Done all ye could ? " said Joe, derisively, " why 
you ain't done nothin' yet." 

" I can't say anything more," said Tim. " I 
dassent. I ain't got your pluck, Joe." 

"Pluck be damned!" said the seaman, fiercely; 
" why there was a chap I knew once, shipwrecked 
he was, and had to take to the boats. When the 
grub give out they drew lots to see who should be 
killed and eaten. He lost. Did 'e back out of it ? 
Not a bit of it ; 'e was a man, an' 'e shook 'ands 
with 'em afore they ate 'im and wished 'em luck." 

"Well, you can kill and eat me if that's what you 
want," said Tim, desperately. " I'd sooner 'ave 
that." 

" Mind you," said Joe, " till you've arsked them 
questions and been answered satisfactorily — none 
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of us'U 'ave anything to do with you, besides which 
I'll give you such a licking as you've never 'ad be- 
fore." 

He strolled off with Ben and the cook, as the 
skipper came towards them again, and sat down in 
the bows. Tim, sore afraid of his shipmates' con- 
tempt, tried again. 

" I wanted to ask your pardon in case I done 
wrong last night, sir," he said, humbly. 

" All right, it's granted," replied the other, walk- 
ing away. 

Tim raised his eyes to heaven, and then lowering 
them, looked even more beseechingly at his com- 
rades. 

" Go on," said Ben, shaping the words only with 
his mouth. 

" I don't know, sir, whether you know what I was 
alloodin' to just now," said Tim, in trembling 
accents, as the skipper came within earshot again. 
" I'm a-referring to a cab ride." 

"And I told you that I've forgiven you," said 
Flower, sternly, "forgiven you freely — all of you." 

" It's a relief to my mind, sir," faltered the youth, 
staring. 

"Don't mix yourself up in my business again. 
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that's all," said the skipper ; " you mightn't get off 
so easy next time." 

" It's been worrying me ever since, sir," persisted 
Tim, who was half fainting. " I've been wondering 
whether I ought to have answered them ladies' 
questions, and told 'em what I did tell 'em." 

The skipper swung round hastily and confronted 
him. "Told them?" he stuttered, "told them 
what?" 

" I 'ardly remember, sir," said Tim, alarmed at 
his manner. " Wot with the suddenness o' the thing, 
an' the luckshury o' riding in a cab, my 'ead was in 
a whirl." 

" What did they ask you ? " demanded the skipper. 

" They asked me what Cap'n Flower was like an' 
where 'e lived," said Tim, " an' they asked me 
whether I knew a Mr. Robinson." 

Captain Flower, his eyes blazing, waited. 

" I said I 'adn't got the pleasure o' Mr. Robin- 
son's acquaintance," said Tim, with a grand air. "I 
was just goin' to tell 'em about you when Joe 'ere 
gave me a pinch." 

" Well ? " enquired the skipper, stamping with im- 
patience. 

" I pinched 'im back agin," said Tim, smiling ten- 
derly at the reminiscence. 
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" Tim's a fool, sir," said Joe, suddenly, as the 
overwrought skipper made a move towards the gal- 
ley. " 'E didn't seem to know wot 'e was a sayin' 
of, so I up and told 'em all about you." 

" You did, did you ? Damn you," said Flower, 
bitterly. 

" In answer to their questions, sir," said Joe, " I 
told 'em you was a bald-headed chap, marked with 
the small-pox, and I said when you was at 'ome, 
which was seldom, you lived at Aberdeen." 

The skipper stepped towards him and laid his 
hand affectionately on his shoulder. " You ought 
to have been an admiral, Joe," he said, gratefully, 
without intending any slur on a noble profession. 

" I also told George, the watchman, to tell 'em the 
same thing, if they came round again worrying," 
said Joe, proudly. 

The skipper patted him on the shoulder again. 

" One o' these days, Joe," he remarked," you shall 
know all about this little affair ; for the present it's 
enough to tell you that a certain unfortunate young 
female has took a fancy to a friend o' mine named 
Robinson, but it's very important, for Robinson's 
sake) that she shouldn't see me or get to know any- 
thing about me. Do you understand ? " 

" Perfectly," said Joe, sagely. 
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His countenance was calm and composed, but the 
cook's forehead had wrinkled itself into his hair in 
a strong brain effort, while Ben was looking for light 
on the deck, and not finding it. Flower, as a sign 
that the conversation was now ended, walked aft 
again, and taking the wheel from the mate, thought- 
fully suggested that he should go below and turn 
in for five minutes. 

" I'll get through this all right, after all," he said, 
comfortably. " I'll lay up at Seabridge for a week 
or two, and after that I'll get off the schooner at 
Greenwich for a bit and let you take her up to Lon- 
don. Then I'll write a letter in the name of 
Robinson and send it to a man I know in New York 
to post from there to Miss Tipping." 

His spirits rose and he slapped Fraser heartily 
on the back. "That disposes of one," he said, 
cheerily. " Lor', in years to come how I shall look 
back and laugh over all this ! " 

"Yes, I think it'll be some time before you do 
any laughing to speak of," said Fraser. 

" Ah, you always look on the dark side of 
things," said Flower, briskly. 

" Of course, as things are, you're going to marry 
Miss Banks," said Fraser, slowly. 

" No, I'm not," said the other, cheerfully ; " it 
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strikes me there's plenty of time before that will 
come to a head, and that gives me time to turn 
round. I don't think she's any more anxious for it 
than I am." 

" But suppose it does come to a head," persisted 
Fraser, " what are you going to do ? " 

" I shall find a way out of it," said the skipper, 
confidently. " Meantime, just as an exercise for 
your wits, you might try and puzzle out what 
would be the best thing to do in such a case." 

His good spirits lasted all the way to Seabridge, 
and, the schooner berthed, he went cheerfully off 
home. It was early afternoon when he arrived, 
and. Captain Barber being out, he had a comfort- 
able tete k tete with Mrs. Church, in which he was 
able to dilate pretty largely upon the injury to his 
foot. Captain Barber did not return until the tea 
was set, and then shaking hands with his nephew, 
took a seat opposite, and in a manner more than 
unusually boisterous, kept up a long conversation. 

It was a matter of surprise to Flower that, 
though the talk was by no means of a sorrowful 
nature, Mrs. Church on three separate occasions 
rose from the table and left the room with her 
handkerchief to her eyes. At such times his 
uncle's ideas forsook him, and he broke off not 
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only in the middle of a sentence, but even in the 
middle of a word. At the third time Flower 
caught his eye, and with a dumb jerk of his head 
toward the door enquired what it all meant. 

" Tell you presently," said his uncle, in a 
frightened whisper, " Hush ! Don't take no 
notice of it. Not a word." 

' What is it ? " persisted Flower. 

Captain Barber gave a hurried glance towards 
the door and then leaned over the table. " Broken 
'art," he whispered, sorrowfully. 

Flower whistled, and, full of the visions which 
this communication opened up, neglected to join in 
the artificial mirth which his uncle was endeavour- 
ing to provoke upon the housekeeper's return. 
Finally he worked up a little mirth on his own 
account, and after glancing from his uncle to the 
housekeeper, and from the housekeeper back to his 
uncle again, smothered his face in his handkerchief 
and rushed from the room. 

" Bit on a bad tooth," he said, untruthfully, 
when he came back. 

Captain Barber eyed him fiercely, but Mrs. 
Church regarded him with compassionate interest, 
and, having got the conversation upon such a safe 
subject, kept it there until the meal was finished. 
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" What's it all about ? " enquired Flower, as, tea 
finished. Captain Barber carried his chair to the 
extreme end of the garden and beckoned his 
nephew to do likewise. 

"You're the cause of it," said Captain Barber, 
severely. 

" Me ? " said Flower, in surprise. 

" You know that little plan I told you of when 
you was down here ? " said the other. 

His nephew nodded. 

"It came off," groaned Captain Barber. "I've 
got news for you as'll make you dance for joy." 

" I've got a bad foot," said Flower, paling. 

" Never mind about your foot," said his uncle, re- 
garding him fixedly. " Your banns are up." 

" Up ! Up where ? " gasped Flower. 

"Why — in the church," said the other, staring 
at him ; " where do you think ? I got the old lady's 
consent day before yesterday, and had 'em put up 
at once." 

" Is she dead, then ? " enquired his nephew, in a 
voice the hollowness of which befitted the ques- 
tion. 

" How the devil could she be ? " returned his 
uncle, staring at him. 

"No, I didn't think of that," said Flower; "of 
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course, she couldn't give her consent, could she — 
not if she was dead, I mean." 

Captain Barber drew his chair back and looked 
at him. " His joy has turned his brain," he said, 
with conviction. 

"No, it's my foot," said Flower, rallying. "I've 
had no sleep with it. I'm delighted ! Delighted ! 
After all these years." 

"You owe it to me," said his uncle, with a satis- 
fied air. " I generally see my way clear to what I 
want, and generally get it, too. I've played Mrs. 
Banks and Mrs. Church agin one another without 
their knowing it. Both 'elpless in my hands, they 
was." 

" But what's the matter with Mrs. Church ? " 
said his depressed nephew. 

" Oh, that's the worst of it," said Uncle Barber, 
shaking his head. "While I was in play, that pore 
woman must have thought I was in earnest. She 
don't say nothing. Not a word, and the efforts she 
makes to control her feelings is noble." 

" Have you told her she has got to go then ? " 
enquired Flower. 

Captain Barber shook his head. " Mrs. Banks 
saved me that trouble," he said, grimly. 
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" But she can't take notice from Mrs. Banks," 
said Flower, "it'll have to come from you." 

"All in good time," said Captain Barber, wiping 
his face. " As I've done all this for you, I was 
going to let you tell her." 

" Me ! " said Flower, with emphasis. 

" Certainly," said Captain Barber, with more em- 
phasis still. "Just get her to yourself on the quiet 
and allude to it casual. Then after that bring the 
subject up when I'm in the room. As it's to make 
room for you and your wife, you might fix the 
date for 'er to go. That'll be the best way to do 
it." 

" It seems to me it is rather hard on her," said 
his nephew, compassionately ; " perhaps we had 
better wait a little longer." 

" Certainly not," said Captain Barber, sharply ; 
" don't I tell you your banns are up. You're to be 
asked in church first time next Sunday. You'll 
both live with me as agreed, and I'm going to make 
over three o' the cottages to you and a half-share 
in the ship. The rest you'll have to wait for. 
Why don't you look cheerful ? You ought to." 

" I'm cheerful enough," said Flower, recovering 
himself. " I'm thinking of you." 

" Me ? " said his uncle. 
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" You and Mrs. Church," said his nephew . " So 
far as I can see, you've committed yourself." 

" I can manage," said Uncle Barber. " I've al- 
ways been master in my own house. Now you'd 
better step round and see the bride that is to be." 

" Well, you be careful," said his nephew, warn- 
ingly. 

"I'm coming, too," said Captain Barber, with 
some haste ; " there's no need to stay and wait for 
trouble. When you go into the house, come back 
as though you'd forgotten something, and sing out 
to me that you want me to come too — hard enough 
for 'er to hear, mind." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The bewildered master of the Foam spent the re- 
mainder of the time at Scabridge in a species of 
waking nightmare. 

A grey-haired dressmaker and a small apprentice 
sat in the Banks' best parlour, and from a chaos of 
brown paper patterns stuck over with pins a silk 
dress of surpassing beauty began slowly to emerge. 
As a great concession Flower was allowed to feel 
the material, and even to rub it between his finger 
and thumb in imitation of Captain Barber, who was 
so prone to the exercise that a small piece was cut 
for his especial delectation. A colour of unwonted 
softness glowed in the cheek of Elizabeth and an 
air of engaging timidity tempered her intercourse 
with Flower, who had to run the gauntlet of much 
friendly criticism on the part of his fair neighbours. 

Up to the time of sailing for London again the 
allusion to Mrs. Church's departure, desired by Cap- 
tain Barber, had not been made by the younger 
man. The housekeeper was still in possession, and 
shook hands with him at the front door as he 

limped slowly off with Miss Banks and his uncle to 

G 
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go down to the schooner. His foot was still very 
bad, so bad that he stumbled three times on the 
way to the quay despite the assistance afforded by 
the arm of his betrothed. 

" Seems to be no power in it," he said smiling 
faintly; "but I daresay it'll be all right by the time 
I get back." 

He shook hands with Captain Barber and, as a 
tribute to conventionality, kissed Miss Banks. 
The last the two saw of him, he was standing at the 
wheel waving his handkerchief. They waved their 
own in return, and as the Foam drew rapidly away 
gave a final farewell and departed. 

" What's the game with the foot ? " enquired the 
mate, in a low voice. 

"Tell you by-and-by," said the skipper; " it's far 
from well, but even if it wasn't I should pretend it 
was bad. I suppose that doesn't suggest anything 
to you?" 

The mate shook his head. 

" Can you see any way out of it ? " enquired the 
other. "What would you do if you were in my 
place?" 

" Marry the girl I wanted to marry," said the 
mate, sturdily, "and not trouble about anything 
else." 
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" And lose thirteen cottages and this ship and my 
berth in the bargain," said the skipper. " Now you 
try and think of some other way, and if you haven't 
thought of it by dinner-time, I'll tell you what I'm 
going to do." 

No other scheme having suggested itself to the 
mate by the time that meal arrived, he prepared to 
play the part of listener. The skipper, after care- 
fully closing both the door and the skylight, pre- 
pared to speak. 

" I'm in a desperate fix. Jack, that you'll admit," 
he said, by way of preparation. 

The mate cordially agreed with him. 

" There's Poppy down at Poplar, Matilda at Chel- 
sea, and Elizabeth at Seabridge," continued Flower, 
indicating various points on the table with his 
finger as he spoke. " Some men would give up in 
despair, but I've thought of a way out of it. I've 
never got into a corner I couldn't get out of yet." 

" You want a little help though sometimes," said 
Eraser. 

" All part of my plans," rejoined Flower, airily. 
" If it hadn't been for my uncle's interference I 
should have been all right. A man's no business 
to be so officious. As it is, I've got to do some- 
thing decided." 
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" If I were you," interrupted Fraser, " I should 
go to Captain Barber and tell him straight and 
plain how the thing stands. You needn't mention 
anything about Miss Tipping. Tell him about the 
other, and that you intend to marry her. It'll be 
best in the long run, and fairer to Miss Tyrell, too." 

"You don't know my uncle as well as I do," re- 
torted the skipper. " He's as obstinate an old fool 
as ever breathed. If I did as you say I should lose 
everything. Now, I'll tell you what I'm going to 
do: — To-night, during your watch, I shall come up 
on deck and stand on the side of the ship to look 
at something in the water, when I shall suddenly 
hear a shout." 

The mate, who had a piece of dumpling on his 
fork, half-way to his mouth, put it down again and 
regarded him open-mouthed. 

" My foot," continued the skipper, in surprisingly 
even tones, considering his subject, "will then give 
way and I shall fall overboard." 

The mate was about to speak, but the skipper, 
gazing in a rapt manner before him, waved him 
into silence. 

" You will alarm the crew and pitch a life-belt 
overboard," he continued; "you will then back 
sails and lower the boat." 
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" You'd better take the lifebelt with you, hadn't 
you ? " enquired the mate, anxiously. 

" I shall be picked up by a Norwegian barque, 
bound for China," continued the skipper, ignoring 
the interruption ; " I shall be away at least six 
months, perhaps more, according as things turn 
out." 

The mate pushed his scarcely tasted dinner from 
him, and got up from the table. It was quite evi- 
dent to him that the skipper's love affairs had 
turned his brain. 

" By the time I get back, Matilda'll have ceased 
from troubling, anyway," said the skipper, " and I 
have strong hopes that Elizabeth'll take Gibson. 
I shall stay away long enough to give her a fair 
chance, anyway." 

" But s'pose you get drowned before anything 
can pick you up ! " suggested the mate, feebly. 

"Drowned ? " repeated the skipper. " Why, you 
didn't think I was really going overboard, did you ? 
I shall be locked up in my state-room." 

The mate's brow cleared and then darkened again, 
suddenly. " I see, some more lies for me to tell, I 
suppose," he said, angrily. 

" After you've raised the alarm and failed to re- 
cover the body," said the skipper, with relish. 
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"you'll lock my door and put the key in your 
pocket. That would be the proper thing to do if I 
really did go overboard, you know, and when we 
get to London I'll just slip quietly ashore." 

The mate came back to his dinner and finished it 
in silence, while the skipper kept up a rambling 
fire of instructions for his future guidance. 

" And what about Miss Tyrell? " said the mate, 
at length. " Is she to know? " 

" Certainly not," said Flower, sharply. " I 
wouldn't have her know for anything. You're the 
only person to know, Jack. You'll have to break 
the news to 'em all, and mind you do it gently, so 
as not to cause more grief than you can help." 

" I won't do it at all," said the mate. 

"Yes, you will," said Flower, "and if Matilda or 
her mother come down again, show it to 'em in 
the paper. Then they'll know it'll be no good 
worrying Cap'n Flower again. If they see it in 
the paper they'll know it's true; it's sure to be in 
the local papers, and in the London ones, too, very 
likely. I should think it would ; the master of a 
vessel I " 

Fraser being in no mood to regard this vanity 
complacently, went up on deck and declined to 
have anything to do with the matter. He main- 
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tained this attitude of immovable virtue until tea- 
time, by which time Flower's entreaties had so won 
upon him that he was reluctantly compelled to 
admit that it seemed to be the only thing possible 
in the circumstances, and more reluctantly still to 
promise his aid to the most unscrupulous extent 
possible. 

" I'll write to you when I'm fixed up," said the 
skipper, " giving you my new name and address. 
You're the only person I shall be able to keep 
touch with. I shall have to rely upon you for 
everything. If it wasn't for you I should be dead 
to the world." 

" I know what you'll do as well as possible," said 
Fraser ; " you've got nothing to do for six months, 
and you'll be getting into some more engagements." 

" I don't think you have any call to say that. 
Jack," remarked Flower, with some dignity. 

" Well, I wish it was well over," said the mate, 
despondently. "What are you going to do for 
money ? " 

" I drew out ;^40 to get married with — furniture 
and things," said Flower ; " that'll go overboard 
with me, of course. I'm doing all this for Poppy's 
sake more than my own, and I want you to go up 
and see her every trip, and let me know how she is. 
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She mightn't care what happened to her if she 
thinks I'm gone, and she might marry somebody 
else in desperation." 

" I don't care about facing her," said Fraser, 
bitterly ; " it's a shady business altogether." 

" It's for her sake," repeated Flower, calmly, 
" Take on old Ben as mate, and ship another hand 
forward." 

The mate ended the subject by going to his 
bunk and turning in ; the skipper, who realised 
that he himself would have plenty of time for 
sleep, went on deck and sat silently smoking. Old 
Ben was at the wheel, and the skipper felt a glow 
of self-rightousness as he thought of the rise in life 
he was about to give the poor fellow. 

At eight o'clock the mate relieved Ben, and the 
skipper with a view of keeping up appearances 
announced his intention of turning in for a bit. 

The sun went down behind clouds of smoky red, 
but the light of the summer evening lasted for 
some time after. Then darkness came down over 
the sea, and it was desolate except for the side- 
lights of distant craft. The mate drew out his 
watch and by the light of the binnacle-lamp, saw 
that it was ten minutes to ten. At the same mo- 
ment he heard somebody moving about forward. 
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" Who's that for'ard ? " he cried, smartly. 

" Me, sir," answered Joe's voice. " I'm a bit 
wakeful, and it's stiflin' 'ot down below." 

The mate hesitated, and then, glancing at the 
open skylight, saw the skipper, who was standing 
on the table. 

" Send him below," said the latter, in a sharp 
whisper. 

" You'd better get below, Joe," said the mate. 

" W'y, I ain't doin' no 'arm, sir," said Joe, in 
surprise. 

" Get below," said the mate, sharply. " Do you 
hear? — get below. You'll be sleeping in your 
watch if you don't sleep now." 

The sounds of a carefully modulated grumble 
came faintly aft, then the mate, leaning away from 
the wheel to avoid the galley which obstructed his 
view, saw that his order had been obeyed. 

" Now," said the skipper, quietly, " you must 
give a perfect scream of horror, mind, and put this 
on the deck. It fell off as I went over, d'ye see ? " 

He handed over the slipper he had been wearing, 
and the mate took it surlily. 

" There ought to be a splash," he murmured. 
" Joe's awake." 

The skipper vanished, to reappear a minute or 
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two later with a sack into which he had hastily 
thrust a few lumps of coal and other rubbish. The 
mate took it from him, and, placing the slipper on 
the deck, stood with one hand holding the wheel 
and the other the ridiculous sack. 

" Now," said the skipper. 

The sack went overboard, and, at the same 
moment, the mate left the wheel with an ear-split- 
ting yell and rushed to the galley for the life-belt 
which hung there. He crashed heavily into Joe, 
who had rushed on deck, but, without pausing, ran 
to the side and flung it overboard. 

"Skipper's overboard," he yelled, running back 
and putting the helm down. 

Joe put his head down the fore-scuttle and yelled 
like a maniac ; the others came up in their night- 
gear, and in a marvellously short space of time the 
schooner was hove to and the cook and Joe had 
tumbled into the boat and were pulling back lustily 
in search of the skipper. 

Half an hour elapsed, during which those on the 
schooner hung over the stern listening intently. 
They could hear the oars in the rowlocks and the 
shouts of the rowers. Tim lit a lantern and dangled 
it over the water. 

" Have you got 'im ? " cried Ben, as the boat 
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came over the darkness and the light of the lantern 
shone on the upturned faces of the men. 

" No," said Joe, huskily. 

Ben threw him a line, and he clambered silently 
aboard, followed by the cook. 

" Better put about," he said to the mate, " and 
cruise about until daylight. We ain't found the 
belt either, and it's just possible he's got it." 

The mate shook his head. " It's no good," he 
said, confidently ; " he's gone." 

" Well, I vote we try, anyhow," said Joe, turn- 
ing on him fiercely. " How did it happen ? " 

" He came up on deck to speak to me," said the 
mate, shortly. " He fancied he heard a cry from 
the water and jumped up on the side with his hand 
on the rigging to see. I s'pose his bad foot slipped 
and he went over before I could move." 

" We'll cruise about a bit," said Joe, loudly, 
turning to the men. 

" Are you giving orders here, or am I ? " said the 
mate sternly. 

" I am," said Joe, violently. " It's our duty to 
do all we can." There was a dead silence. Tim, 
pushing himself in between Ben and the cook, eyed 
the men eagerly. 
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" What do you mean by that ? " said the mate at 
last. 

"Wot I say," said Joe, meeting him eye to eye, 
and thrusting his face close to his. 

The mate shrugged his shoulders and walked 
slowly aft ; then, with a regard for appearances 
which the occasion fully warranted, took the 
schooner for a little circular tour in the neighbour- 
hood of the skipper's disappearance. 

At daybreak, not feeling the loss quite as much 
as the men, he went below, and, having looked 
stealthily round, unlocked the door of the state-room 
and peeped in. It was almost uncanny, considering 
the circumstances, to see in the dim light the skip- 
per sitting on the edge of his bunk. 

" What the blazes are you doing, dodging about 
like this? " he burst out, ungratefully. 

" Looking for the body," said the mate. " Ain't 
you heard us shouting ? It's not my fault — the crew 
say they won't leave the spot while there's half a 
chance." 

" Blast the crew," said the skipper, quite un- 
touched by this devotion. " Ain't you taking charge 
o' the ship ? " 

"Joe's about half mad," said the mate, "It's 
wonderful how upset he is." 
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The skipper cursed Joe separately, and the mate, 
whose temper was getting bad, closed_the interview 
by locking the door. 

At five o'clock, by which time they had chased 
three masses of weed and a barnacle-covered plank, 
they abandoned the search and resumed the voy- 
age. A gloom settled on the forecastle, and the 
cook took advantage of the occasion to read Tim a 
homily upon the shortness of life and the sud- 
denness of death. Tim was much affected, but not 
nearly so much as he was when he discovered that 
the men were going to pay a last tribute to the late 
captain's memory by abstaining from breakfast. 
He ventured to remark that the excitement and the 
night air had made him feel very hungry, and was 
promptly called an unfeeling little brute by 
the men for his pains. The mate, who, in def- 
erence to public opinion, had to keep up ap- 
pearances the same way, was almost as much 
annoyed as Tim, and, as for the drowned man him- 
self, his state of mind was the worst of all. He was 
so ungrateful that the mate at length lost his temper 
and when dinner was served allowed a latent sense 
of humour to have full play. 

It consisted of boiled beef, with duff, carrots, and 
potatoes, and its grateful incense filled the cabin. 
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The mate attacked it lustily listening between 
mouthfuls for any interruption from the state-room. 
At length, unable to endure it any longer, the pris- 
oner ventured to scratch lightly on the door. 

" Hist ! " said the mate, in a whisper. 

The scratching ceased, and the mate, grinning 
broadly, resumed his dinner. He finished at last, 
and lighting his pipe sat back easily in the locker 
watching the door out of the corner of his eye. 

With hunger at his vitals the unfortunate skipper, 
hardly able to believe his ears, heard the cook come 
down and clear away. The smell of dinner gave 
way to that of tobacco, and the mate, having half 
finished his pipe, approached the door. 

" Are you there? " he asked, in a whisper. 

" Of course I am, you fool ! " said the skipper, 
wrathfully ; " where's my dinner ? " 

" I'm very sorry," began the mate, in a whisper. 

" What ? " enquired the skipper,fiercely. 

" I've mislaid the key," said the mate, grinning 
fiendishly, " an', what's more, I can't think what 
I've done with it." 

At this intelligence, the remnants of the skipper's 
temper vanished, and every bad word he had 
heard of, read of, or dreamt of, floated from his 
hungry lips in frenzied whispers. 
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"I can't hear what you say," said the mate. 
"What?" 

The prisoner was about to repeat his remarks 
with a few embellishments, when the mate stopped 
him with one little word. " Hist ! " he said, quietly. 

At the imminent risk of bursting, or going mad, 
the skipper stopped short, and the mate, address- 
ing a remark to the cook, who was not present, 
went up on deck. 

He found the key by tea-time, and, his triumph 
having made him generous, passed the skipper 
in a large hunk of the cold beef with his tea. 
The skipper took it and eyed him wanly, having 
found an empty stomach very conducive to accurate 
thinking. 

" The next thing is to slip ashore at Wapping, 
Jack," he said, after he had finished his meal ; 
" the wharf'll be closed by the time we get there." 

"The watchman's nearly sure to be asleep," said 
Fraser, " and you can easily climb the gate. If 
he's not, I must try and get him out of the way 
somehow." 

The skipper's forebodings proved to be correct. It 
was past twelve by the time they reached Wapping, 
but the watchman was wide awake and, with much 
bustle, helped them to berth their craft. He 
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received the news of the skipper's untimely end 
with well-bred sorrow, and at once excited the 
wrath of the sensitive Joe by saying that he was 
not surprised. 

" I 'ad a warning," he said solemnly, in reply to 
the indignant seaman. " Larst night exactly as 
Big Ben struck ten o'clock the gate-bell was pulled 
three times." 

" I've pulled it fifty times myself before now," 
said Joe, scathingly, " and then had to climb over 
the gate and wake you up." 

" I went to the gate at once," continued George, 
addressing himself to the cook ; " sometimes when 
I'm shifting a barge, or doing any little job o' that 
sort, I do 'ave to keep a man waiting, and, if he's 
drunk, two minutes seems like ages to 'im." 

" You ought to know wot it seems like," muttered 
Joe. 

" When I got to the gate an' opened it there was 
nobody there," continued the watchman, impres- 
sively, " and while I was standing there I saw the 
bell-pull go up an' down without 'ands and the bell 
rung agin three times." 

The cook shivered. " Wasn't you frightened, 
George ? " he asked, sympathetically. 

"I knew it was a warning," continued the 
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veracious George. " W'y 'e should come to me I 
don't know. One thing is I think 'e always 'ad a 
bit of a fancy for me." 

" He 'ad," said Joe ; " everybody wot sees you 
loves you, George. They can't help theirselves." 

" And I 'ave 'ad them two ladies down agin ask- 
ing for Mr. Robinson, and also for poor Cap'n 
Flower," said the watchman ; " they asked me 
some questions about 'im, and I told 'em the lies 
wot you told me to tell 'em, Joe ; p'r'aps that's w'y 
I 'ad the warning." 

Joe turned away with a growl and went below, 
and Tim and the cook after greedily waiting for 
some time to give the watchman's imagination a 
further chance, followed his example. George left 
to himself took his old seat on the post at the end 
of the jetty, being, if the truth must be told, some- 
what alarmed by his own fertile inventions. 

Three times did the mate, in response to the 
frenzied commands of the skipper, come stealthily 
up the companion-way and look at him. Time was 
passing and action of some kind was imperative. 

" George," he whispered, suddenly. 

" Sir," said the watchman. 

" I want to speak to you," said Fraser, myster- 
iously ; " come down here." 

H 
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George rose carefully from his seat, and lowering 
himself gingerly on board, crept on tiptoe to the 
galley after the mate. 

"Wait in here till I come back," said the latter, 
in a thrilling whisper ; " I've got something to show 
you. Don't move, whatever happens." 

His tones were so fearful, and he put so much 
emphasis on the last sentence, that the watchman 
burst hurriedly out of the galley. 

" I don't like these mysteries," he said, plainly. 

" There's no mystery," said the mate, pushing 
him back again ; " something I don't want the crew 
to see, that's all. You're the only man I can trust." 

He closed the door and coughed, and a figure 
which had been lurking on the companion-ladder, 
slipped hastily on deck and clambered noiselessly 
onto the jetty. The mate clambered up beside it, 
and hurrying with it to the gate helped it over, and 
with much satisfaction heard it alight on the other 
side. 

"Good-night, Jack," said Flower. " Don't forget 
to look after Poppys" 

" Good-night," said the mate. " Write as soon as 
you're fixed." 

He walked back leisurely to the schooner and 
stood in some perplexity, eyeing the galley which 
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contained the devoted George. He stood for so 
long that his victim lost all patience, and, sliding 
back the door, peered out and discovered him. 

" Have you got it? " he asked, softly. 

" No," replied Fraser ; " there isn't anything. I 
was only making a fool of you, George. Good- 
night." He walked aft, and stood at the companion 
watching the outraged George as he came slowly 
out of the galley and stared about him. 

" Good-night, George," he repeated. 

The watchman made no reply to the greeting, 
but, breathing heavily, resumed his old seat on the 
post and, folding his arms across his panting 
bosom, looked down with majestic scorn upon the 
schooner and all its contents. Long after the satis- 
fied mate had forgotten the incident in sleep, he 
sat there striving to digest the insult of which he had 
been the victim, and to consider a painful and fit- 
ting retribution. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The mate awoke next morning to a full sense of 
the unpleasant task before him, and, after irritably 
giving orders for the removal of the tarpaulin from 
the skylight, a substitution of the ingenious cook's 
for the drawn blinds ashore, sat down to a solitary 
breakfast and the composition of a telegram to 
Captain Barber. The first, a beautiful piece of 
prose, of which the key-note was resignation, 
contained two shillings' worth of sympathy and 
fourpence-halfpenny worth of religion. It was too 
expensive as it stood, and boiled down, he was sur- 
prised to find that it became unfeeling to the 
verge of flippancy. Ultimately he embodied it in 
a letter, which he preceded by a telegram, break- 
ing the sad news in as gentle a form as could be 
managed for one-and-three. 

The best part of the day was spent in relating 
the sad end of Captain Fred Flower to various 
enquirers. The deceased gentleman was a popular 
favourite, and clerks from the office and brother 
skippers came down in little knots to learn the full 
particulars, and to compare the accident with others 
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in. their experience. It reminded one skipper, who 
invariably took to drink when his feelings were 
touched, of the death of a little nephew from 
whooping-cough, and he was so moved over a pic- 
ture he drew of the meeting of the two, that it took 
four men to get him off the schooner without vio- 
lence. 

The mate sat for some time after tea striving to 
summon up sufficient courage for his journey to 
Poplar, and wondering whether it wouldn't perhaps 
be better to communicate the news by letter. He 
even went so far as to get the writing materials 
ready, and then, remembering his promise to the 
skipper, put them away again and prepared for his 
visit. The crew who were on deck eyed him 
stolidly as he departed, and Joe made a remark to 
the cook, which that worthy drowned in a loud and 
troublesome cough. 

The Wheeler family were at home when he 
arrived, and received him with some surprise. 
Mrs. Wheeler, who was in her usual place on the 
sofa, shook hands with him in a genteel fashion, 
and calling his attention to a somewhat loudly 
attired young man of unpleasant appearance, who 
was making a late tea, introduced him as her son 
Bob. 
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" Is Miss Tyrell in ? " enquired Fraser, shaking his 
head as Mr. Wheeler dusted a small Wheeler off a 
chair and offered it to him. 

" She's upstairs," said Emma Wheeler ; " shall I 
go and fetch her? " 

" No, I'll go up to her," said the mate quietly. 
" I think I'd better see her alone. I've got rather 
bad news for her. 

" About the captain ? " enquired Mrs. Wheeler, 
sharply. 

" Yes," said Fraser, turning somewhat red. 
" Very bad news." 

He fixed his eyes on the ground, and, in a 
spasmodic fashion, made perfect by practice, recited 
the disaster. 

"Pore feller," said Mrs. Wheeler, when he had 
finished. " Fore feller, and cut down suddenly like 
that. I s'pose he 'adn't made any preparation 
for it ? " 

" Not a bit," said the mate, starting, " quite 
unprepared." 

" You didn't jump over after him?" suggested 
Miss Wheeler, softly. 

" I did not," said the mate, firmly ; whereupon 
Miss Wheeler, who was fond of penny romance, 
sighed and shook her head. 
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"There's that pore gal upstairs," said Mrs. 
Wheeler, sorrowfully, " all innocent and happy, 
probably expecting him to come to-night and take 
her out. Emma'd better go up and break it to 'er." 

" I will," said Eraser, shortly. 

" Better to let a woman do it," said Mrs. Wheeler. 
" When our little Jemmy smashed his finger we sent 
Emma down to break it to his father and bring 'im 
'ome. It was ever so long before she let you 
know the truth, wasn't it, father ? " 

" Made me think all sorts of things with ^her 
mysteries," said the dutiful Mr. Wheeler, in tri- 
umphant corroboration. " First of all she made 
me think you was dead ; then I thought you was 
all dead — give me such a turn they 'ad to give me 
brandy to bring me round. When I found out it 
was only Jemmy's finger, I was nearly off my 'ed 
with joy." 

"I'll go and tell her," interrupted Mr. Bob 
Wheeler, delicately, using the inside edge of the 
table-cloth as a serviette. " I can do it better than 
Emma can. What she wants is comforting ; Emma 
would go and snivel all over her." 

Mrs. Wheeler, raising her head from the sofa, 
regarded the speaker with looks of tender admira- 
tion, and the young man, after a lengthy glance in 
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the small pier-glass ornamented with coloured 
paper, which stood on the mantel-piece, walked to 
the door. 

" You needn't trouble," said Fraser, slowly ; " I'm 
going to tell her." 

Mrs. Wheeler's dull eyes snapped sharply. 
"She's our lodger," she said, aggressively. 

" Yes, but I'm going to tell her," rejoined the 
mate ; " the skipper told me to." 

A startled silence was broken by Mr. Wheeler's 
chair, which fell noisily. 

" I mean," stammered Fraser, meeting the per- 
turbed gaze of the dock-foreman, " that he told me 
once if anything happened to him that I was to 
break the news to Miss Tyrell. It's been such a 
shock to me I hardly know what I am saying." 

" Yes, you'll go and frighten her," said Bob 
Wheeler, endeavouring to push past him. 

The mate blocked the doorway. 

" Are you going to try to prevent me going out of 
a room in my own house ? " blustered the young man. 

" Of course not," said Fraser, and, giving way, 
ascended the stairs before him. Mr. Wheeler, 
junior, after a moment's hesitation, turned back 
and, muttering threats under his breath, returned 
to the parlour. 
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Miss Tyrell, who was sitting by the window read- 
ing, rose upon the mate's entrance, and, observing 
that he was alone, evinced a little surprise as she 
shook hands with him. It was the one thing 
necessary to complete his discomfiture, and he 
stood before her in a state of guilty confusion. 

"Cap'n Flower couldn't come," he stammered. 

The girl said nothing, but with her dark eyes 
fixed upon his flushed face waited for him to con- 
tinue. 

" It's his misfortune that he couldn't come," con- 
tinued Fraser, jerkily. 

" Business, I suppose ? " said the girl, after another 
wait. " Won't you sit down ? " 

" Bad business," replied Fraser. He sat down, 
and fancied he saw the way clear before him. 

" You've left him on the Foam, I suppose ? " said 
Poppy, seeing that she was expected to speak. 

"No; farther back than that," was the response. 

" Seabridge ? " queried the girl, with an air of 
indifference. 

Fraser regarded her with an expression of studied 
sadness. "Not so far back as that," he said, 
softly. 

Miss Tyrell manifested a slight restlessness. " Is 
it a sort of riddle ? " she demanded. 
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" No, it's a tale," replied Fraser, not without a 
secret admiration of his unsuspected powers of 
breaking bad news ; " a tale with a bad ending." 

The girl misunderstood him. " If you mean that 
Captain Flower doesn't want to come here, and 
sent you to say so — — " she began, with dignity. 

" He can't come," interrupted the mate, hastily. 

" Did he send you to tell me ? " she asked 

Fraser shook his head mournfully. " He can't 
come," he said, in a low voice ; "he had a bad foot 
— night before last he was standing on the ship's 
side — when he lost his hold " 

He broke off and eyed the girl nervously, " and 
fell overboard," he concluded. 

Poppy Tyrell gave a faint cry and, springing to 
her feet, stood with her hand on the back of her 
chair regarding him. " Poor fellow," she said, softly 
— "poor fellow." 

She sat down again by the open window and 
nervously plucked at the leaves of a geranium. 
Her face was white and her dark eyes pitiful and 
tender. Fraser, watching her, cursed his resource- 
ful skipper and hated himself. 

" It's a terrible thing for his friends," said Poppy, 
at length. 

" And for you," said Fraser, respectfully. 
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" I am very grieved," said Poppy, quietly ; " very 
shocked and very grieved." 

" I have got strong hopes that he may have got 
picked up," said Fraser, cheerfully ; " very strong 
hopes. I threw him a life-belt, and though we got 
the boat out and pulled about, we couldn't find 
either of them. I shouldn't be at all surprised if 
he has been picked up by some vessel outward 
bound. Stranger things have happened." 

The girl shook her head. " You didn't go over- 
board after him ? " she asked, quietly. 

" I did not," said the mate, who was somewhat 
tired of this tactless question ; " I had to stand by 
the ship, and besides, he was a much better swim- 
mer than I am — I did the best I could." 

Miss Tyrell bowed her head in answer. " Yes," 
she said, softly. 

" If there's anything I can do," said Fraser, awk- 
wardly, " or be of use to you in any way, I hope 
you'll let me know — Flower told me you were all 
alone, and " 

He broke off suddenly as he saw the girl's lips 
quiver. " I was very fond of my father," she said, 
in extenuation of this weakness. 

" I suppose you've got some relatives } " said 
Fraser. 
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The girl shook her head. 

"No cousins?" said Fraser, staring. He had 
twenty-three himself. 

" I have some in New Zealand," said Poppy, con- 
sidering. " If I could, I think I should go out 
there." 

" And give up your business here ?" enquired the 
mate, anxiously. 

" It gave me up," said Poppy, with a little trem- 
ulous laugh. " I had a week's pay instead of notice 
the day before yesterday. If you know anybody 
who wants a clerk who spells ' impatient ' with a ' y ' 
and is off-hand when they are told of it, you might 
let me know." 

The mate stared at her blankly. This was a far 
more serious case than Captain Flower's. " What 
are you going to do ? " he asked. 

" Try for another berth," was the reply. 

" But if you don't get it ? " 

" I shall get it sooner or later," said the girl. 

" But suppose you don't get one for a long time ? " 
suggested Fraser. 

" I must wait till I do," said the girl, quietly. 

"You see," continued the mate, twisting his 
hands, " it might be a long job, and I — I was won- 
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dering — what you would do in the meantime. I 
was wondering whether you could hold out." 

" Hold out ? " repeated Miss Tyrell, very coldly. 

"Whether you've got enough money," blurted 
the mate. 

Miss Tyrell turned upon him a face in which 
there was now no lack of colour. " That is my 
business," she said, stifHy. 

" Mine, too," said Fraser, gazing steadily at the 
pretty picture of indignation before him. " I was 
Flower's friend as well as his mate, and you are 
only a girl." The indignation became impatience. 
" Little more than a child," he murmured, scruti- 
nising her. 

" I am quite big enough to mind my own busi- 
ness," said Poppy, reverting to chilly politeness. 

" I wish you would promise me you won't leave 
here or do anything until I have seen you again," 
said Fraser, who was anxious to consult his captain 
on this new phase of affairs. 

" Certainly not," said Miss Tyrell, rising and 
standing by her chair, " and thank you for calling." 

Fraser rubbed his chin helplessly. 

"Thank you for calling," repeated the girl, still 
standing, 

" That is telling me to go, I suppose ? " said 
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Fraser, looking at her frankly. " I wish I knew 
how to talk to you. When I think of you being 
here all alone, without friends and without employ- 
ment, it seems wrong for me to go and leave you 
here." 

Miss Tyrell gave a faint gasp and glanced anx- 
iously at the door. Fraser hesitated a moment, and 
then rose to his feet. 

" If I hear anything more, may I come and tell 
you ? " he asked. 

" Yes," said Poppy, " or write ; perhaps it would 
be better to write ; I might not be at home. Good- 
bye." 

The mate shook hands, and, blundering down the 
stairs, shouted good-night to a segment of the 
Wheeler family visible through the half-open door, 
and passed out into the street. He walked for 
some time rapidly, gradually slowing down as he 
collected his thoughts. 

" Flower's a fool," he said, bitterly ; " and, as for 
me, I don't know what I am. It's so long since I 
told the truth I forget what it's like, and I'd sooner 
tell lies in a church than tell them to her." 



CHAPTER X. 

He looked expectantly on the cabin table for a 
letter upon his return to the ship, but was disap- 
pointed, and the only letter yielded by the post 
next morning came from Captain Barber. It was 
couched in terms of great resignation, and after 
bemoaning the unfortunate skipper's untimely de- 
mise in language of great strength, wound up with 
a little Scripture and asked the mate to act as 
master and sail the schooner home. 

"You'll act as mate, Ben, to take her back," said 
the new skipper, thrusting the letter in his pocket. 

"Aye, aye, sir," said Ben, with a side glance at 
Joe, " but I'll keep for'ard, if you don't mind." 

" As you please," said Fraser, staring. 

"And you're master, I s'pose?" said Joe, turning 
to Fraser. 

Fraser, whose manner had already effected the 
little change rendered necessary by his promotion 
from mate to master, nodded curtly, and the crew, 
after another exchange of looks, resumed their work 
without a word. Their behaviour all day was 
docile, not to say lamb-like, and it was not until 
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evening that the new skipper found it necessary to 
enforce his authority. 

Tlie exciting cause of the unpleasantness was 
Mr. William Green, a slim, furtive-eyed young man, 
whom Fraser took on in the afternoon to fill the 
vacancy caused by Ben's promotion. He had not 
been on board half an hour before trouble arose 
from his attempt to introduce the manners of the 
drawing-room into the forecastle. 

" Mr. Will-yum Green," repeated Joe, when the 
new arrival had introduced himself ; " well, you'll 
be Bill 'ere." 

" I don't see why, if I call you Mr. Smith, you 
shouldn't call me Mr. Green," said the other. 

" Call me wot .'' " enquired Joe, sternly ; '' you let 
me 'ear you callin' me mister anythink, that's all ; 
you let me 'ear you." 

" I'm sure the cook 'ere don't mind me callin' 'im 
Mr. Fisher," said the new seaman. 

" Cert'nly not," said the gratified cook; "only 
my name's Disher." 

The newcomer apologised with an urbanity that 
rendered Joe and old Ben speechless. They gazed 
at each other in silent consternation, and then Ben 
rose. 

" We don't want no misters 'ere," he said, curtly, 
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" an' wot's more, we won't 'ave 'em. That chap's 
name's Bob, but we calls 'im Slushy. If it's good 
enough for us, it's good enough for a ordinary sea- 
man wot's got an A. B. discharge by mistake. 
Let me 'ear you call 'im Slushy. Go on now." 

" I've no call to address 'im at all just now," said 
Mr. Green, loftily. 

"You call 'im Slushy," roared Joe, advancing 
upon him ; "call 'im Slushy till I tell you to stop." 

" Slushy," said Mr. Green, sullenly, and avoiding 
the pained gaze of the cook ; " Slushy, Slushy, 
Slushy, Slushy, SI " 

"That'll do," said the cook, rising, with a scowl. 
" You don't want to make a song abart it." 

Joe, content with his victory, resumed his seat 
on the locker and exchanged a reassuring glance 
with Ben ; Mr. Green, with a deprecatory glance at 
the cook, sat down and offered him a pipe of 
tobacco. 

" Been to sea long ? " enquired the cook, accept- 
ing it. 

" Not long," said the other, speaking very dis- 
tinctly. " I was brought up for something quite 
different. I'm just doing this till something better 
turns up. I find it very difficult to be a gentleman 
at sea." 
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The cook, with an eye on Joe, ventured on a 
gentle murmur of sympathy, and said that he had 
experienced the same thing. 

" I 'ad money," continued Mr. Green, musingly, 
" and I run through it ; then I 'ad more money, and 
I run through that." 

"Ben," said Joe, suddenly, "pass me over that 
boot o' yours." 

" VVha' for?" enquired Ben, who had just taken 
it off. 

" To chuck at that swab there," said the in- 
dignant seaman. 

Ben passed it over without a word, and his irri- 
tated friend, taking careful aim, launched it at Mr. 
Green and caught him on the side of the head with 
it. Pain standing the latter in lieu of courage, he 
snatched it up and returned it, and the next mo- 
ment the whole forecastle was punching somebody 
else's head, while Tim, in a state of fearful joy, 
peered down on it from his bunk. 

Victory, rendered cheap and easy by reason of 
the purblindness of the frantic cook, who was trying 
to persuade Mr. Green to raise his face from the 
floor so that he could punch it for him, remained 
with Joe and Ben, who, in reply to the angry shouts 
of the skipper from above, pointed silently to the 
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combatants. Explanations, all different and all 
ready to be sworn to if desired, ensued, and Fraser, 
after curtly reminding Ben of his new position and 
requesting him to keep order, walked away. 

A silence broken only by the general compliments 
of the much gratified Tim, followed his departure, 
although another outbreak nearly occurred owing to 
the cook supplying raw meat for Mr. Green's eye 
and refusing it for Joe's. It was the lack of con- 
sideration and feeling that affected Joe, not the 
want of the beef, that little difficulty being easily 
surmounted by taking Mr. Green's. The tumult 
was just beginning again, when it was arrested by the 
sound of angry voices above. Tim, followed by Joe, 
sprang up the ladder, and the couple with their 
heads at the opening listened with appreciative en- 
joyment to a wordy duel between Mrs. Tipping and 
daughter and the watchman. 

" Call me a liar, then," said old George, in be- 
reaved accents. 

" I have," said Mrs. Tipping. 

" Only you're so used to it you don't notice it," 
remarked her daughter, scathingly. 

" I tell you he's drownded," said the watchman, 
raising his voice ; " if you don't believe me, go and 
ask Mr. Fraser. He's skipper in his place now." 
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He waved his hand in the direction of Fraser, 
who, having heard the noise, was coming on deck 
to see the cause of it. Mrs. Tipping, compressing 
her lips, got on board, followed by her daughter, 
and marching up to him eyed him severely. 

" I wonder you can look us in the face after the 
trick you served us the other night," she said, 
fiercely. 

"You brought it on yourselves," said Fraser, 
calmly. " You wouldn't go away, you know. You 
can't always be coming here worrying." 

" We shall come whenever we choose," said Mrs. 
Tipping. " In the first place, we want to see Mr. 
Robinson; anyway we intend to see Captain Flower, 
so you can save that fat old man the trouble of 
telling us lies about him." 

" Captain Flower fell overboard night before last, 
if that's what you mean," said Fraser, gravely. 

" I never saw such a man in all my life," exclaimed 
Mrs. Tipping, wrathfully. "You're a perfect — 
what's the man's name in the Scriptures ? " she 
asked, turning to her daughter. 

Miss Tipping, shaking her head despondently, 
requested her parent not to worry her. 

" Well, it doesn't signify. I shall wait here till 
he comes," said Mrs. Tipping. 
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" What, Ananias ? " cried Fraser, forgetting him- 
self. 

Mrs. Tipping, scorning to reply, stood for some 
time gazing thoughtfully about her. Then, in com- 
pliance with her whispered instructions, her daughter 
crossed to the side and, brushing aside the out- 
stretched hand of the watchman, reached the jetty 
and walked into the office. Two of the clerks were 
still working there, and she came back hastily to 
her mother with the story of the captain's death 
unmistakably confirmed. 

Mrs. Tipping, loath to accept defeat, stood for 
some time in consideration. " What had Captain 
Flower to do with Mr. Robinson ? " she asked at 
length, turning to Fraser. 

" Can't say," was the reply. 

" Have you ever seen Mr. Robinson ? " enquired 
the girl. 

" I saw him one night," said the other, after some 
deliberation. " Rather good-looking man, bright 
blue eyes, good teeth, and a jolly laugh." 

" Are you likely to see him again ? " enquired 
Miss Tipping, nodding in confirmation of these 
details. 

" Not now poor Flower's gone," replied Fraser. 
" I fancy we shipped some cases of rifles for him one 
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night. The night you first came. I don't know 
what it all was about, but he struck me as being 
rather a secretive sort of man." 

" He was that," sighed Miss Tipping, shaking her 
head. 

" I heard him say that night," said the mate, for- 
getful of his recent longings after truth, " that he 
was off abroad. He said that something was spoil- 
ing his life, I remember, but that duty came first." 

" There, do you hear that, mother ? " said Miss 
Tipping. 

" Yes, I hear," said the other, with an aggressive 
sniff, as she moved slowly to the side. " But I'm 
not satisfied that the captain is dead. They'd tell 
us anything. You've not seen the last of me, young 
man, I can tell you." 

" I hope not," said Fraser, cordially. " Any 
time the ship's up in London and you care to come 
down, I shall be pleased to see you." 

Mrs. Tipping, heated with the climb, received 
this courtesy with coldness, and having enquired 
concerning the fate of Captain Flower of six differ- 
ent people, and verified their accounts from the 
landlord of the public-house at the corner, to whom 
she introduced herself with much aplomb as being 
in the profession, went home with her daughter, in 
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whom depression, in its most chronic form, had 
settled in the form of unfilial disrespect. 

Two hours later the Foam got under way, and, 
after some heated language owing to the watchman 
mistaking Mr. Green's urbanity for sarcasm, sailed 
slowly down the river. The hands were unusually 
quiet, but their behaviour passed unnoticed by the 
new skipper, who was too perturbed by the false- 
hoods he had told and those he was about to tell to 
take much heed of anything that was passing. 

" I thought you said you preferred to keep for- 
'ard ? " he said to Ben, as that worthy disturbed his 
meditations next morning by bustling into the cabin 
and taking his seat at the breakfast table. 

" I've changed my mind ; the men don't know 
their place," said the mate, shortly. 

Fraser raised his eyebrows. 

" Forget who I am," said Ben, grufHy, " I was 
never one to take much count of such things, but 
when it comes to being patted on the back by an 
A. B., it's time to remind 'em." 

" Did they do that ? " said Fraser, in a voice of 
horror. 

" Joe did," said Ben. " 'E won't do it ag'in, I 
don't think. I didn't say anything, but I think 'e 
knows my feelings." 
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"There's your berth," said Fraser, indicating it 
with a nod. 

Ben grunted in reply, and being disinclined for 
conversation, busied himself with the meal, and as 
soon as he had finished went up on deck. 

" Wot yer been down there for, Bennie?" asked 
Joe, severely, as he appeared ; " your tea's all cold." 

" I've 'ad my breakfast with the skipper," said 
Ben, shortly. 

" You was always fond of your stummick, Bennie," 
said Joe, shaking his head, sorrowfully. " I don't 
think much of a man wot leaves his old mates for a 
bit o' bacon." 

The new mate turned away from him haughtily. 
"Tim," he said, sharply. 

" Yes, Ben," said the youth. " Why, wot's the 
matter? Wot are you looking like that for? 
Ain't you well ? " 

" Wot did you call me ? " demanded the new mate. 

" I didn't call you anything," said the startled 
Tim. 

" Let me 'ear you call me Ben ag'in and you'll 
hear of it," said the other, sharply. " Go and clean 
the brasswork." 

The youth strolled off, gasping, with an envious 
glance at the cook, who, standing just inside the 
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galley, cheerfully flaunted a saucepan he was clean- 
ing, as though defying the mate to find him any 
work to do. 

" Bill," said the mate. 

" Sir," said the polite seaman. 

" Help Joe scrub paintwork," was the reply. 

" Me ! " broke in the indignant Joe. " Scrub — 
Look 'ere, Ben." 

" Pore old Joe," said the cook, who had not for- 
given him for the previous night's affair. " Pore 
old Joe." 

"Don't stand gaping about," commanded the 
new mate. " Liven up there." 

" It don't want cleaning. I won't do it," said 
Joe, fiercely. 

" I've give my orders," said the new mate, se- 
verely ; " if they ain't attended to, or if I 'ear any 
more about not doing 'em, you'll hear of it. The 
idea o' telling me you won't do it. The idea o' 
setting such an example to the young 'uns. The 
idea Wot are you making that face for ? " 

" I've got the earache," retorted Joe, W2th bitter 
sarcasm. 

" I thought you would 'ave, Joe," said the venge- 
ful cook, retiring behind a huge frying-pan, " when 
I 'eard you singing this morning." 
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Fraser, coming on deck, was just in time to see a 
really creditable imitation of a famous sculpture as 
represented by Joe, Tim, and Ben, but his criticism 
was so sharp and destructive that the group at once 
broke and never re-formed. Indeed, with a common 
foe in the person of Ben, the crew adjusted their 
own differences, and by the time Seabridge was in 
sight were united by all the fearful obligations of a 
secret society of which Joe was the perpetual presi- 
dent. 

Captain Barber, with as much mourning as he 
could muster at such short notice, was waiting on 
the quay. His weather-beaten face was not quite 
so ruddy as usual, and Fraser, with a strong sense of 
shame, fancied, as the old man clambered aboard 
the schooner, that his movements were slower than 
of yore. 

" This is a dreadful business, Jack," he said, giv- 
ing him a hearty grip, when at length he stood 
aboard the schooner. 

" Shocking," said Fraser, reddening. 

" I've spoken to have the coast-guards look out 
for him," said the old man. " He may come ashore, 
and I know he'd be pleased to be put in the church- 
yard decent." 

" I'm sure he would," said Fraser. " I suppose 
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there's no chance of his having been picked up. I 
slung a life-belt overboard." 

Captain Barber shook his head. " It's a mysteri- 
ous thing," he said slowly ; " a man who'd been at 
sea all his life to go and tumble overboard in calm 
weather like that." 

" There's a lot ihat's mysterious about it, sir," 
said Joe, who had drawn near, followed by the 
others. " I can say that, because I was on deck 
only a few minutes before it happened." 

" Pity you didn't stay up," said Captain Barber, 
ruefully. 

" So I thought, sir," said Joe, " but the mate saw 
me on deck and made me go below. Two minutes 
afterwards I heard a splash, and the skipper was 
overboard." 

There was a meaning in his words that there was 
no mistaking. The old man, looking round at the 
faces, saw that the mate's was very pale. 

" What did he make you go below for ? " he 
asked, turning to Joe. 

" Better ask him, sir," replied the seaman. " I 
wanted to stay up on deck, but I 'ad to obey orders. 
If I 'ad stayed on deck, he wouldn't have been 

f it 

cap n. 

Captain Barber turned and regarded the mate 
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fixedly ; the mate, after a vain attempt to meet his 
gaze, lowered his eyes to the deck. 

" What do you say to all this ? " enquired Barber, 
slowly. 

" Nothing," replied the mate. " I did send Joe 
below and the skipper fell overboard a minute or 
two afterwards. It's quite true." 

"Fell?" enquired Captain Barber. 

" Fell," repeated the other, and looked him 
squarely in the eyes. 

For some time Captain Barber said nothing, and 
the men, finding the silence irksome, shuffled un- 
easily. 

" Fred saved your life once," said Barber, at 
length. 

" He did," replied Fraser. 

The old man turned and paced slowly up and 
down the deck. 

" He was my sister's boy," he said, halting in 
front of the mate, " but he was more like my son. 
His father and mother were drownded too, but 
they went down fair and square in a gale. He 
stuck by his ship, and she stuck by him, God bless 
her." 

Fraser nodded. 

" Fm obliged to you for bringing my ship from 
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London," said Barber, slowly. " I s'ha'n't want you 
to take 'er back. I sha'n't want you to stay in 'er 
at all. I don't want to see you again." 

"That's as you please," said Fraser, trying to 
speak unconcernedly. " It's your ship, and it's for 
you to do as you like about her. I'll put my things 
together now." 

" You don't ask for no reason ? " asked Barber, 
eyeing him wistfully. 

The other shook his head. "No," he said, 
simply, and went below. 

He came up some little time later with his 
belongings in a couple of chests, and, the men 
offering no assistance, put them ashore himself, 
and hailing a man who was sitting in a cart on the 
quay, arranged with him to convey them to the 
station. 

" Is 'e to be let go like this? " said Joe, hotly. 

" Will you stop me ? " demanded Fraser, chok- 
ing with rage, as he stepped aboard again. 

" Joe," said Ben, sharply. 

The seaman glared at him offensively. 

" Go for'ard, " said the new mate, peremptorily, 
" go for'ard, and don't make yourself so busy." 

The seaman, helpless with rage, looked to Cap- 
tain Barber for guidance, and, the old man endorsing 
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the new mate's order, went forward, indulging in a 
soliloquy in which Ben as a proper noun was mixed 
up in the company of many improper adjectives. 

Fraser, clambering into the cart, looked back at 
the Foam. The old man was standing with his 
hands clasped behind his back looking down on the 
deck, while the hands stood clumsily by. With an 
idea that the position had suddenly become intoler- 
able he sat silent until they reached the station, and 
being for the first time for many months in the pos- 
session of a holiday, resolved for various reasons to 
pay a dutiful visit to his father at Bittlesea. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Captain Barber walked to his house in thought- 
ful mood, and sighed as he thought of the uncer- 
tainty of life and the futility of earthly wishes. The 
blinds at his windows were all decently drawn, while 
the Union Jack drooped at half-mast in the front 
garden. He paused at the gate, with a strong dis- 
taste for encountering the subdued gloom and the 
wealth of womanly love which awaited him indoors, 
and bethinking himself of the masterless state of 
his craft, walked slowly back and entered the Thorn 
Inn. 

" No news, I suppose, Captain Barber ? " said the 
landlady, regarding him with great sympathy. 

The captain shook his head, and exchanging greet- 
ings with a couple of neighbours, ordered something 
to drink. 

" It's wonderful how you bear up, I'm sure," said 
the landlady. " When my poor dear died I cried 
every day for five weeks. I came down to skin and 
bone almost." 

" Well, if I was you " said the old man, irri- 
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tably, and regarding the lady's ample proportions 
with an unfavourable eye. 

"What?" enquired the other, pausing with her 
fingers on the whisky-tap. 

" If I was you," repeated Captain Barber, slowly, 
in order to give time for full measure, " I should go 
an' cry for five months all day and all night." 

The landlady put the glass in front of him sharply, 
and after giving him his change without looking at 
him, thoughtfully wiped down the counter. 

" Mrs. Church quite well ? " she enquired, with 
studied artlessness. 

" Quite well," replied the captain, scenting danger. 

The landlady, smiling amiably, subsided into a 
comfortable Windsor-chair, and shook her head at 
him so severely that, against his better sense, be felt 
compelled to demand an explanation. 

" There, there," replied the landlady, " get along 
with you, do ! Innocence ! " 

" It's no good, Cap'n Barber," said one of the cus- 
tomers, with the best intentions in the world. 

" It struck me all of a heap," said the landlady. 

" So it did me," said the other man. 

'' My missus knew it all along," said the first man ; 
" she said she knew it by the way they looked at 
one another," 
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" Might I ask who you're talking of ? " demanded 
the incensed Barber, who had given up the effort to 
appear unconscious as being beyond his powers. 

"A young engaged couple," said the landlady. 

The captain hesitated. "What have you been 
shaking your head at me and telling me it's no good 
for, then ? " he demanded. 

"At your pretending not to have heard of it," 
said the landlady. 

"I have not 'eard of it," said Captain Barber, 
fiercely, as he took up his glass and walked towards 
the parlour. " I've got something better to do than 
talk about my neighbours' affairs." 

" Yes, of course you have," said the landlady. 
" We know that." 

The indignant Barber closed the door behind him 
with a bang, and, excited with the controversy, re- 
turned with a short and suspicious nod the greeting 
of a small man of shrunken and forlorn aspect who 
was sitting at the other side of the room. 

" Mornin', Cap'n Nibletts," he growled. 

" Mornin', sir," said Nibletts ; " how's things?" 

Captain Barber shook his head. " Bad as bad can 
be," he replied, slowly ; " there's no hope at all. 
I'm looking for a new master for my vessel." 

Nibletts looked up at him eagerly, and then 
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looked away again. His last command had hoisted 
the green flag at the mouth of the river in a position 
which claimed attention, respect, and profanity 
from every craft which passed, its master having 
been only saved from the traditional death of the 
devoted shipmaster by the unpardonable conduct 
of the mate, who tore him from his craft by the 
scruff of his neck and the seat of his trousers. 

"What about Harris?" he suggested. 

" I don't like Harris's ways," said Barber, slowly. 

" Well, what about Fletcher? " said Nibletts. 

"Fletcher's ways are worse than wot Harris's 
ways are," commented Captain Barber. 

" I can understand you being careful," said Captain 
Nibletts ; " she's the prettiest little craft that ever 
sailed out of Seabridge. You can't be too careful." 

" If things 'ad been different," said the gratified 
owner, rolling his whisky round his mouth and 
swallowing it gently, " I'd have liked you to have 'ad 
her." 

" Thankee," said Nibletts, quietly. 

There was a pause, during which both men eyed 
the noble specimens of fish which are preserved for 
tavern parlours. Captain Barber took another sip 
of whisky. 

" I'm going to use my own judgment, Nibletts," 
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he said slowly. " I've always rose superior to the 
opinions of other people. There's nobody you know 
would give you a ship. I'm going to give you the 
Foam! " 

Captain Nibletts, rising from his seat, crossed 
over, and taking his hand, thanked him in broken 
accents for this overpowering expression of con- 
fidence in him. Then he walked back, and taking 
his whisky from the table, threw it on the floor. 

" I've had enough of that," he said briefly. 
" When am I to take her over, Cap'n Barber? " 

" So soon as ever you please," said his benefactor. 
" Old Ben'll stay on as mate ; Fraser's gone." 

Captain Nibletts thanked him again, and, clap- 
ping on his hard hat, passed hastily into the bar, 
his small visage twisted into a smile, to which it had 
long been a stranger. With the customers in the 
bar he exchanged remarks of so frivolous a nature 
in passing that the landlady nearly dropped the 
glass she was wiping, and then, crimson "with indig- 
nation, as the door swung behind him, realised that 
the melancholy and usually respectful Nibletts had 
thought fit to publicly address her as " Gertie." 

In the same high spirits the new master swung 
hastily down the road to his new command. Work 
had already commenced, and the energetic Ben, 
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having been pushed over once by a set of goods in 
the slings owing to the frantic attempts of the men 
at the hand-crane to keep pace with his demands, 
was shouting instructions from a safe distance. He 
looked round as Nibletts stepped aboard, and, with 
a wary eye on the crane, bustled towards him. 

" Wot can we do for you, Cap'n Nibletts ? " he 
enquired, with a patronising air. 

"I'm to be master," replied the other, quietly. 

" You ? " said Ben, with offensive astonishment, 
as he saw the death of his own ambitious hopes in 
that quarter. " You to be master ? " 

Nibletts nodded and coloured. " Cap'n Barber 
just gave me the berth," he remarked. 

Ben sighed and shook his head. " He'll never be 
the same man ag'in," he affirmed, positively ; " 'e 
went away from 'ere dazed, quite dazed. 'Ow was 
'e when you saw 'im ? " 

" He was all right," was the reply. 

Ben shook his head as one who knew better. " I 
'ope he won't get no more shocks," he observed, 
gravely. " It'll be nice for you to get to sea ag'in, 
Cap'n." 

Captain Nibletts' raised his weather-beaten coun- 
tenance and sniffed the air with relish. 

"You'll be able to see the Diadem as we go by," 
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continued the sorely-aggravated Ben. "There's 
just her masts showing at 'igh water." 

A faint laugh rose from somebody in the hold, 
and Nibletts, his face a dull red, stole quietly below 
and took possession of his new quarters. In the 
course of the day he transferred his belongings to 
the schooner, and, as though half fearful that his 
new command might yet slip through his fingers, 
slept on board. 

On the way back to London a sum in simple 
proportion, set by Joe, helped to exercise the minds 
of the crew in the rare intervals which the new 
mate allowed them for relaxation : " If Ben was 
bad on the fust v'y'ge, and much wuss on the 
second, wot 'ud he be like on the tenth ? " All 
agreed that the answer would require a lot of work- 
ing. They tarred the rigging, stropped the blocks, 
and in monkey-like attitudes scraped the masts. 
Even the cook received a little instruction in his 
art, and estranged the affections of all hands by a 
"three-decker," made under Ben's personal super- 
vision. 

The secret society discussed the matter for some 
time in vain. The difficulty was not so much in in- 
venting modes of retaliation as in finding some bold 
spirit to carry them out. In vain did the president 
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allot tasks to his admiring followers, preceded by 
excellent reasons why he should not perform them 
himself. The only one who showed any spirit at 
all was Tim, and he, being ordered to spill a little 
tar carelessly from aloft, paid so much attention to 
the adverb that Joe half killed him when he came 
down again. 

Then Mr. William Green, having learnt that the 
mate was unable to read, did wonders with a piece of 
chalk and the frying pan, which he hung barometer 
fashion outside the galley when the skipper was 
below, the laughter of the delighted crew bearing 
witness to the success of his efforts, laughter which 
became almost uncontrollable as the mate, with as 
stately an air as he could assume, strode towards 
the galley and brought up in front of the frying-pan. 

" Wot's all that, cook? " he demanded, pointing 
to the writing. 

"Wot, sir?" asked the innocent. 

" On the frying-pan," replied Ben, scowling. 

" That's chalk-marks," explained the cook, " to 
clean it with." 

" It looks to me like writing," snapped the mate. 

" Lor, no, sir," said the cook, with a superior smile. 

" I say it does," said Ben, stamping. 

" Well, o' course you know best, sir," said the 
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cook, humbly. " I ain't nothing of a scholard my- 
self. If it's writing, wot does it say, please ? " 

" I don't say it is writing," growled the old man. 
" I say it looks like it." 

" I can assure you you're mistook, sir," said the 
cook, blandly ; " you see, I clean the sorsepans the 
same way. I only 'eard of it lately. Look 'ere." 

He placed the articles in question upside down in 
a row on the deck, and Tim, reading the legends 
inscribed thereon, and glancing from them to the 
mate, was hastily led below in an overwrought con- 
dition by the flattered Mr. Green. 

" Cook," said the mate, ferociously. 

" Sir," said the other. 

" I won't 'ave the sorsepans cleaned that way. 

" No, sir," said the cook, respectfully, " it does 
make 'em larf, don't it, sir, though I can't see wot 
they're larfing at any more than wot you can." 

The mate walked off fuming, and to his other 
duties added that of inspector of pots and pans, a 
condition of things highly offensive to the cook, in- 
asmuch as certain culinary arrangements of his, only 
remotely connected with cleanliness, came in for 
much unskilled comment. 

The overworked crew went ashore at the earliest 
possible moment after their arrival in London, in 
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search of recuperative draughts. Ben watched 
them a trifle wistfully as they moved off, and when 
Nibletts soon after followed their example without 
inviting him to join him in asocial glass of superior 
quality, smiled mournfully as he thought of the dis- 
advantages of rank. 

He sat for some time smoking in silence, monarch 
of all he surveyed, and then, gazing abstractedly at 
the silent craft around him, fell into a pleasant 
dream, in which he saw himself in his rightful posi- 
tion as master of the Foam, and Nibletts, cashiered 
for drunkenness, coming to him for employment be- 
fore the mast. His meditations were disturbed by 
a small piece of coal breaking on the deck, at which 
he looked lazily, until, finding it followed by two 
other pieces, he reluctantly came to the conclusion 
that they were intended for him. A fourth piece, 
better aimed, put the matter beyond all reasonable 
doubt, and, looking up sharply, he caught the 
watchman in the act of launching the fifth. 

" Hullo, old 'un," said George, cheerfully, " I 
thought you was asleep." 

"You thought wrong, then," said the mate, 
sourly ; " don't you do that ag'in." 

" Why, did I 'urt you ? " said the other, surprised 
at his tone. 
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" Next time you want to chuck coal at anybody," 
continued Ben, with dignity, " pick out one o' the 
'ands ; mates don't like 'aving coal chucked 'eip 
by watchmen." 

" Look who we are," gasped the petrified George. 
" Look who we are," he repeated, helplessly. " Look 
who we are." 

" Keep your place, watchman," said the mate, 
severely; "keep your place, and I'll keep mine." 

The watchman regarded him for some time in 
genuine astonishment, and then, taking his old seat 
on the post, thrust his hands in his pockets, and 
gave utterance to this shocking heresy, " Mates ain't 
nothing." 

" You mind your business, watchman," said the 
nettled Ben, " and I'll mind mine." 

" You don't know it," retorted the other, breath- 
ing heavily ; " be — sides, you don't look like a 
mate. I wouldn't chuck coal at a real mate." 

He said no more, but sat gazing idly up and 
down the river with a face from which all expression 
had been banished, except when at intervals his 
gaze rested upon the mate, when it lit up with 
an expression of wonder and joy which made the 
muscles ache with the exercise. 

He was interrupted in this amusement by the 
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sound of footsteps and feminine voices behind him ; 
the indefatigable Tippings were paying another of 
their informal visits, and, calmly ignoring his pres- 
ence, came to the edge of the jetty and discussed 
ways and means of boarding the schooner. 

" Mr. Fraser's gone," said the watchman, politely 
and loudly, " there's a new skipper now, and that 
tall, fine, 'andsome, smart, good-looking young 
feller down there is the new mate." 

The new mate, looking up fiercely, acknowledged 
the introduction with an inhospitable stare, a look 
which gave way to one of anxiety as Mrs. Tipping, 
stepping into the rigging, suddenly lost her nerve, 
and, gripping it tightly, shook it in much the same 
fashion as a stout bluebottle shakes the web of a 
spider. 

" Hold tight, mar," cried her daughter, excitedly. 

" I am," cried Mrs. Tipping. " Help ! " 

The watchman stepped into the rigging beside 
her, and patted her soothingly on the back ; the 
mate, coming to the side, took her foot and assisted 
her to reach the deck. Miss Tipping followed, and 
the elder lady, after recovering from the shock 
caused by her late peril, fell to discussing the eternal 
subject of Mr. Robinson with the new mate. 

" No, I never see 'im," said Ben, thoughtfully ; 
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" I never heard of him till you come asking arter 
'im." 

" You must make up your mind he's gone," said 
Mrs. Tipping, turning to her daughter, " that's what 
I keep telling you. I never was so tired of any- 
thing in my life as tramping down here night after 
night. It ain't respectable." 

"You needn't come," said the other, dutifully. 
" He was last heard of on this ship, and where else 
am I to look for him ? You said you'd like to find 
him yourself." 

" I should," said Mrs. Tipping, grimly ; " I should. 
Me an' him are to have a little talk, if ever we do 
meet." 

" If he ever comes aboard this ship," said the 
mate, firmly, " I'll tackle him for you." 

" Find out where he lives," said Mrs. Tipping, 
eagerly. 

"And let us know," added her daughter, giving 
him a card ; " that's our address, and any time 
you're up our way we shall be very pleased to see 
you, Mr. " 

" Brown," said the mate, charmed with their 
manners. " Mr. Brown." 

" Ben," cried a voice from the wharf. 

The new mate gazed austerely at the small office- 
boy above. 
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" Letter for the mate," said the youth, who was 
unversed in recent history ; " catch." 

He pitched it to the deck and walked off whis- 
tling. There was only one mate in Ben's world, 
and he picked the letter up and put it in his pocket. 

" Don't mind us, if you want to read it," said Mrs. 
Tipping, kindly. 

" Only business, I expect," said Ben, grandly. 

He took it from his pocket, and, tearing the 
envelope, threw it aside and made a feint of reading 
the contents. 

"Not bad news, I hope?" said Mrs. Tipping, 
noticing his wrinkled brow. 

" I can't read without my glasses," said the mate, 
with a measure of truth in the statement. He 
looked at Mrs. Tipping, and saw a chance of avoid- 
ing humiliation. 

" P'raps you'd just look at it and see if it's im- 
portant," he suggested. 

Mrs. Tipping took the letter from him, and, after 

remarking on the strangeness of the handwriting, 

read aloud : — 

" Dear Jack ;— If you want to see Mr. Norton, 
come to 10, John Street, Walworth, and be care- 
ful nobody sees you." 

" Jack," said the mate, stooping for the envelope. 

" Why it must be meant for Mr. — for Jack Fraser." 
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" Careful nobody sees you," murmured Miss Tip- 
ping, excitedly, as she took the envelope from the 
mate ; " why, the address is printed by hand." 

Mother and daughter looked at each other. It 
was evident that their thoughts were similar, and 
that one could have known them without the ex- 
penditure of the proverbial penny. 

" I'll give it to him when I see him," remarked 
Ben, thrusting the letter in his pocket. " It don't 
seem to be important. He ain't in London, at 
present, I don't think." 

" I shouldn't think it was important at all," said 
Mrs. Tipping, soothingly. 

" Not at all," echoed her daughter, whose cheek 
was burning with excitement. " Good-night, Mr. 
Brown." 

Ben bade them good-night, and in his capacity of 
host walked up the wharf with them and saw them 
depart. 

" Nice little thing, ain't she ? " said the watchman, 
who was standing there, after Mrs. Tipping had 
bidden the mate good-bye ; " be careful wot you're 
a-doin' of, Ben. Don't go and spile yourself by a 
early marriage, just as you're a-beginning to get on 
in life. Besides, a mate might do better than that, 
and she'd only marry you for your persition." 



CHAPTER XII. 

In happy ignorance of the changes caused by his 
sudden and tragic end, Captain Flower sat at the 
open window of his . shabby Walworth lodging, 
smoking an after-breakfast pipe, and gazing idly in- 
to the dismal, littered yard beneath. Time — owing 
to his injured foot, which, neatly bandaged at a 
local dispensary, rested upon a second chair — hung 
rather heavily upon his hands as he sat thinking of 
ways and means of spending the next six months 
profitably and pleasantly. He had looked at the 
oleographs on the walls until he was tired, and even 
the marvels of the wax fruit under a cracked glass 
shade began to pall upon him. 

"I'll go and stay in the country a bit," he 
muttered ; " I shall choke here." 

He took a slice of bread from the tray, and break, 
ing it into small pieces, began to give breakfast to 
three hens which passed a precarious existence in 
the yard below. 

" They get quite to know you now," said the 
small but shrewd daughter of the house, who had 
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come in to clear the breakfast things away. " How'd 
you like your egg ? " 

" Very good," said Flower. 

" It was new laid," said the small girl. 

She came up to the window and critically in- 
spected the birds. " She laid it," she said, indicat- 
ing one of the three. 

" She's not much to look at," said Flower, regard- 
ing the weirdest-looking of the three with some 
interest. 

" She's a wonderful layer," said Miss Chiffers, 
" and as sharp as you make 'em. When she's in the 
dust-bin the others 'ave to stay outside. They can 
go in when she's 'ad all she wants." 

" I don't think I'll have any more eggs," said 
Flower, casually. "I'm eating too much. Bacon'll 
do by itself." 

" Please yourself," said Miss Chiffers, turning 
from the window. " How's your foot ? " 

" Better," said Flower. 

" It's, swelled more than it was yesterday," she 
said, with i^tapiicealed satisfaction. 

" It feels better," said the captain. 

" That's 'cos it's goin' dead," said the damsel ; 
" then it'll go black all up your leg, and then you'll 
'ave to 'ave it orf." 
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Flower grinned comfortably. 

" You may larf," said the small girl, severely ; 
" but you won't larf when you lose it, an' all becos 
you won't poultice it with tea leaves." 

She collected the things together on a tea tray of 
enormous size, and holding it tightly pressed to 
her small waist, watched with anxious eyes as the 
heavy articles slowly tobogganed to the other end. 
A knife fell outside the door, and the loaf, after a 
moment's hesitation which nearly upset the tray, 
jumped over the edge and bounded downstairs. 

Flower knocked the ashes out of his pipe, and 
slowly refilling it, began to peruse the morning 
paper, looking in vain, as he had looked each morn- 
ing, for an account of his death. 

His reading was interrupted by a loud knock at 
the street door, and he threw down the paper to be 
ready to receive the faithful Fraser. He heard the 
door open, and then the violent rushing upstairs of 
Miss Chiffers to announce his visitor. 

" Somebody to see you, Mr. Norton, "'|g|y; panted, 
bursting into the room. 

" Well, show him up," said Flowen 

"All of 'em?" demanded Miss ChifTers. 

" Is there more than one ? " enquired Flower in a 
startled voice. 
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"Three," said Miss Chiffers, nodding; "two gen- 
tlemen and a lady." 

" Did they say what their names were ? " enquired 
the other, turning very pale. 

Miss Chiffers shook her head, and then stooped 
to pick up a hairpin. " One of 'em's called Dick," 
she said, replacing the pin. 

" Tell them I'm not at home," said Flower, 
hastily, " but that I shall be back at twelve o'clock. 
See?" 

He produced a shilling, and the small girl, with 
an appreciative nod, left the room, and closed the 
door behind her. Flower, suffering severely from 
nervous excitement, heard a discussion in the pas- 
sage below, and then sounds of a great multitude 
coming upstairs and opening various doors on its 
way, in spite of the indignant opposition afforded 
by the daughter of the house. 

"What's inhere?" enquired a well-known voice, 
as a hand was placed on his door handle. 

" Nothing," said Miss Chiffers ; " 'ere, you go 
away, that^^gny bedroom. Go away, d'you 

There was the sound of a diminutive scuffle out- 
side, then the door opened and a smartly-dressed 

young man, regardless of the fair form of Miss 

L 
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Chiffers, which was coiled round his leg, entered 
the room. 

"Why, Dick," said the skipper, rising, "Dick! 
Thank goodness it's you." 

" I've no doubt you're delighted," said Mr. Tip- 
ping, coldly. "What are you doing with that 
knife? " 

" I thought it was somebody else," said Flower, 
putting it down. " I thought it was another 
attempt on my life." 

Mr. Tipping coughed behind his hand and mur- 
mured something inaudibly as his sister entered the 
room, followed by the third member of the party. 

" Oh, Fred ! " she said, wildly, " I wonder you 
can look me in the face. Where have you been all 
this time ? Where have you been ? " 

" Give the man time to think," said her brother, 
exchanging a glance with the other man. 

" I've been everywhere," said Flower, facing 
them defiantly. " I've been hunted all over the 
country." 

" But where did you go when you left me that 
day ? " enquired Miss Tipping. 

" It's a long story," said Flower, slowly. " But 
you got the letter I wrote you ? " 

Miss Tipping shook her head. 
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"You didn't get it?" said Flower, in surprise. 
" I can't think what you must have thought of 
me." 

" I'll tell you what I thought of you, if you'd like 
to know," interrupted Mr. Tipping, eagerly. 

" I wrote to you to explain," said Flower, glibly ; 
" I went abroad suddenly, called away at a moment's 
notice." 

"Special trains and all that sort o' thing, I 
s'pose," said Mr. Tipping, with interest. 

" Dick," said Miss Tipping, fiercely. 

" Well," said Dick, gruffly. 

" Hold your tongue." 

" I've not had any real sleep since," said Flower, 
pathetically, " what with the danger and thinking 
of you." 

" Why didn't you write again ? " enquired Miss 
Tipping. 

" I asked you to write to a certain address in 
that letter I sent you," said Flower, " and when I 
came back to England and found there was no let- 
ter, I concluded that you couldn't forgive me." 

Miss Tipping looked at him reproachfully, but 
Mr. Tipping, raising his eyes, gasped for air. 

" But who are these enemies ? " asked Miss Tip- 
ping, tenderly drawing closer to Flower. 
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" A man in the Government service began 

the captain. 

He broke off disdainfully until such time as Mr. 
Tipping should have conquered a somewhat refrac- 
tory cough. 

" In the secret service," continued Flower, firmly, 
" has got enemies all round him." 

" You'll have to get something else to do when 
we are married, Fred," said Miss Tipping, tearfully. 

"You've forgiven me, then?" said Flower, hop- 
ing that he had concealed a nervous start. 

" I'd forgive you anything, Fred," said Miss Tip- 
ping, tenderly; "you'll have to give up this job at 
once." 

Captain Flower shook his head and smiled 
mournfully, thereby intimating that his services 
were of too valuable a nature for any Government 
to lightly dispense with. 

" May I come round and see you to-morrow ? " 
he enquired, putting his arm about the lady's waist. 

"Come round to-morrow?" repeated Miss Tip- 
ping, in surprise ; "why, you don't think I'm going 
to leave you here surrounded by dangers ? You're 
coming home with us now." 

" No, to-morrow," said the unhappy mariner, in a 
winning voice. 
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"You don't go out of my sight again," said Miss 
Tipping, firmly. " Dick, you and Fred shake 
hands." 

The two gentlemen complied. Both were some- 
what proud of their grip, and a bystander might 
have mistaken their amiable efforts to crush each 
other's fingers for the outward and visible signs of 
true aiTection. 

" You'd better settle up here now, Fred," said 
Miss Tipping. 

Flower, putting the best face he could upon it, 
assented with a tender smile, and, following them 
downstairs, held a long argument with Mrs. Chifters 
as to the amount due, that lady having ideas upon 
the subject which did more credit to her imagina- 
tion than her arithmetic. 

The bill was settled at last, and the little party 
standing on the steps waited for the return of Miss 
Chiffers, who had been dispatched for a four-wheeler. 

" Oh, what about your luggage, Fred ? " enquired 
Miss Tipping, suddenly. 

" Haven't got any," said Flower, quickly. " I 
managed to get away with what I stand up in, and 
glad to do that." 

Miss Tipping squeezed his arm and leaned 
heavily upon his shoulder. 
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" I was very lucky to get off as I did," continued 
the veracious mariner. " I wasn't touched except 
for a rap over my foot with the butt-end of a 
revolver. I was just over the wall in time." 

" Poor fellow," said Miss Tipping, softly, as she 
shivered and looked up into his face. " What are 
you grinning at, Dick?" 

" I s'pose a fellow may grin if he likes," said Mr. 
Tipping, suddenly becoming serious. 

" This is the first bit of happiness I've had since 
I saw you last," murmured Flower. 

Miss Tipping squeezed his arm again. 

" It seems almost too good to be true," he con- 
tinued. " I'm almost afraid I shall wake up and 
find it all a dream." 

"Oh, you're wide-awake enough," said Mr. Tip- 
ping. 

" Wide-awake ain't the word for it," said the 
other gentleman, shaking his head. 

" Uncle," said Miss Tipping, sharply. 

" Yes, my dear," said the other, uneasily. 

" Keep your remarks for those that like them," 
said his dutiful niece, " or else get out and walk." 

Mr. Porson, being thus heckled, subsided into 
defiant mutterings, intended for Dick Tipping's ear 
alone, and the remainder of the drive to Chelsea 
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passed almost in silence. Arrived at the Blue Posts, 
Flower got out with well-simulated alacrity, and 
going into the bar, shook hands heartily with Mrs. 
Tipping before she quite knew what he was doing. 

" You've got him, then," she said, turning to her 
daughter, " and now I hope you're satisfied. Don't 
stand in the bar ; I can't say what I want to say here 
— come in the parlour and shut the door." 

They followed the masterful lady obediently into 
the room indicated. 

"And now, Mr. Robinson," she said, with her 
hands on her hips, " now for your explanation." 

" I have explained to Matilda," said Flower, wav- 
ing his hand. 

"That's quite right, mar," said Miss Tipping, 
nodding briskly. 

" He's had a dreadful time, poor feller," said 
Dick Tipping, unctuously. " He's been hunted all 
over England by — who was it, Mister Robinson ? " 

" The parties I'm working against," said Flower, 
repressing his choler by a strong effort. 

" The parties he's working against," repeated Mr. 
Tipping. 

" Somebody ought to talk to them parties," said 
Mr. Porson, speaking with much deliberation, "that 
is, if they can find 'em." 
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" They want looking after, that's what they want," 
said Dick Tipping, with a leer. 

" It's all very well for you to make fun of it," 
said Mrs. Tipping, raising her voice. " I like plain, 
straightforward dealing folk myself. I don't under- 
stand nothing about your secret services and Gov- 
ernments and all that sort of thing. Mr. Robinson, 
have you come back prepared to marry my daugh- 
ter ? Because, if you ain't, we want to know why 
not." 

" Of course I have," said Flower, hotly. " It's 
the dearest wish of my life. I should have come 
before, only I thought when she didn't answer my 
letter that she had given me up." 

" Where 'ave you been, and what's it all about ? " 
demanded Mrs. Tipping. 

" At present," said Flower, with an appearance of 
great firmness, " I can't tell you. I shall tell 
Matilda the day after we're married — if she'll still 
trust me and marry me — and you shall all know as 
soon as we think it's safe." 

" You needn't say another word, mar," said Miss 
Tipping, warningly. 

" I'm sure," said the elder lady, bridling. " Per- 
haps your uncle would like to try and reason with 
you. 
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Mr, Person, smiled in a sickly fashion, and cleared 
his throat. 

" You see, my dear " he began. 

"Your tie's all shifted to one side," said his 
niece, sternly, " and the stud's out of your button- 
hole. I wish you'd be a little tidier when you come 
here, uncle ; it looks bad for the house." 

" I came away in a hurry to oblige you," said Mr. 
Porson. " I don't think this is a time to talk about 
button-holes." 

" I thought you were going to say something," 
retorted Miss Tipping, scathingly, " and you might 
as well talk about that as anything else." 

" It ain't right," said Mrs. Tipping, breaking in, 
" that you should marry a man you don't know any- 
thing about ; that's what I mean. That's only rea- 
sonable, I think." 

" It's quite fair," said Flower, trying hard to speak 
reluctantly. " Of course, if Matilda wishes, I'm quite 
prepared to go away now. I don't wish her to tie 
herself up to a man who at present, at any rate, has 
to go about wrapped in a mystery." 

"All the same," said Mrs. Tipping, with a gleam 
in her eyes, " I'm not going to have anybody playing 
fast and loose with my daughter. She's got your 
ring on her finger. You're engaged to be married 
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to her, and you mustn't break it off by running away 
or anything of that kind. If she likes to break it 
off, that's a different matter. " 

" I'm not going to break it off," said Miss Tipping, 
fiercely ; " I've made all the arrangements in my own 
mind. We shall get married as soon as we can, and 
I shall put Dick in here as manager, and take a nice 
little inn down in the country somewhere." 

" Mark my words," said Mrs. Tipping, solemnly, 
"you'll lose him again." 

" If I lose him again," said Miss Tipping, dramatic- 
ally, " if he's spirited away by these people, or any- 
thing happens to him, Dick won't be manager here. 
Uncle Porson will have as much drink and as many 
cigars as he pays for, and Charlie will find another 
berth. " 

" Nobody shall hurt a hair of his head," said Mr. 
Tipping, with inimitable pathos. 

" He must be protected against hisself," said Mr. 
Porson, spitefully; "that's the 'ardest part. He's a 
man what if 'e thinks it's his dooty '11 go away just 
as 'e did before." 

" Well if he gets away from Charlie," said Mr. 
Tipping, " he'll be cute. There's one thing, Mr. 
Robinson : if you try to get away from those who 
love you and are looking after you, there'll be a 
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fight first, then there'll be a police court fuss, and 
then we shall find out what the Government mean 
by it." 

Captain Flower sat down in an easy posture as 
though he intended a long stay, and in a voice broken 
with emotion murmured something about home, 
and rest, and freedom from danger. 

" That's just it," said Mrs. Tipping, " here you are, 
and here you'll stay. After you're married, it'll be 
Matilda's affair ; and now let's have some tea." 

" First of all, mar, kiss Fred," said Miss Tipping, 
who had been eyeing her parent closely. 

Mrs. Tipping hesitated, but the gallant captain, 
putting a good face on it, sprang up and, passing his 
arm about her substantial waist, saluted her, after 
which, as a sort of set-off, he kissed Miss Tipping. 

" I can only say," he said truthfully, " that this 
kindness hurts me. The day I'm married I'll tell 
you all." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

In happy ignorance that the late master of the 
Foam had secured a suite of rooms at the Blue 
Posts Hotel, the late mate returned to London by- 
train with a view of getting into communication 
with him as soon as possible. The delay occasioned 
by his visit to Bittlesea was not regretted, Mr. 
Fraser senior having at considerable trouble and 
expense arranged for him to take over the Swallow 
at the end of the week. 

Owing to this rise in his fortune he was in fairly 
good spirits, despite the slur upon his character, 
as he made his way down to the wharf. The hands 
had knocked ofl work for the day, and the crew of 
the schooner, having finished their tea, were sprawl- 
ing in the bows smoking in such attitudes of 
unstudied grace as best suited the contours of their 
figures. Joe looked up as he approached, and 
removing his pipe murmured something inaudible 
to his comrades. 

" The mate's down below, sir," said Mr. William 
Green in reply to Fraser. " I shall be pleased to 
fetch him." 
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He walked aft and returned shortly, followed by 
Ben, who, standing stiffly before his predecessor, 
listened calmly to his eager enquiry about his letter. 
" No, there's been nothing for you," he said, 
slowly. He had dropped the letter overboard as 
the simplest way of avoiding unpleasantness. 
" Was you expecting one ? " 

Fraser, gazing blankly at him, made no reply, 
being indeed staggered by the thoroughness with 
which he imagined the wily Flower was playing his 
part. 

" He's going to be lost his full six months, that's 
evident," he thought, in consternation. " He must 
have seen the way I should be affected ; it would 
serve him right to tell the whole thing right away 
to Captain Barber." 

" If anything does come I'll send it on to you," 
said Ben, who had been watching him closely. 

"Thanks," said Fraser, pondering, and walked 
away with his eyes on the ground. He called in at 
the office as he passed it ; the staff had gone, but 
the letter-rack which stood on the dusty, littered 
mantel-piece was empty, and he went into the street 
again. 

His programme for the evening thus suddenly 
arrested, he walked slowly up Tower Hill into the 
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Minories, wondering what to do with himself. 
Something masquerading as a conscience told him 
severely that he ought to keep his promise to the 
errant Flower and go and visit Poppy ; conscience 
without any masquerading at all told him he was a 
humbug, and disclaimed the responsibility. In the 
meantime, he walked slowly in the direction of 
Poplar, and having at length made up a mind which 
had been indulging in civil war all the way, turned 
up Liston Street and knocked at the Wheelers' 
door. 

A murmur of voices from the sitting-room 
stopped instantly. A double knock was a rare 
occurrence on that door, and was usually the pre- 
lude to the sudden disappearance of the fairer 
portion of the family, while a small boy was told 
off to answer it, under dire penalties if he officiated 
too soon. 

This evening, however, the ladies had made their 
toilet, and the door was opened after a delay merely 
sufficient to enable them to try and guess the 
identity of the guest before the revelation. Poppy 
Tyrell opened it, and turned upon him eyes which 
showed the faintest trace of surprise. 

" Good evening," said Fraser, holding out his 
hand. 
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" Good evening," said the girl. 

" Fine weather we're having," said the embar- 
rassed ex-mate, " for June," he added, in justifica- 
tion of the remark. 

Miss Tyrell assented gravely, and stood there 
waiting. 

It is probable that two members at least of the 
family would have been gratified by the disappear- 
ance of the caller then and there, but that Mr. 
Wheeler, a man of great density and no tact what- 
ever, came bustling out into the passage, and having 
shaken hands in a hearty fashion, told him to put 
his hat on a nail and come in. 

" No news of the cap'n, I suppose ? " he asked, 
solemnly, after Fraser was comfortalDly seated. 

" Not a word, " was the reply. 

The dock-foreman sighed and shook his head as 
he reflected on the instability of human affairs. 
" There's no certainty about anything," he said, 
slowly. " Only yesterday I was walking down the 
Commercial Road, and I slipped orf the curb into 
the road before you could say Jack Robinson." 

" Nearly run over ? " queried Fraser. 

Mr. Wheeler shook his head. " No, " he said, 
quietly. 

" Well, what of it ? " enquired his son. 
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" It might just as well have been the edge of the 
dock as the curb ; that's what I mean," said Mr. 
Wheeler, with a gravity befitting his narrow escape. 

" I'm alwis telling you not to walk on the edge, 
father," said his wife, uneasily. 

The dock-foreman smiled faintly. " Dooty must 
be done," he said, in a firm voice. " I'm quite pre- 
pared, my life's insured, and I'm on the club, and 
some o' the children are getting big now, that's a 
comfort." 

A feeling of depression settled on all present, and 
Augustus Wheeler, aged eight, having gleaned from 
the conversation that his sire had received instruc- 
tions, which he intended promptly to obey, to fall 
into the dock forthwith, suddenly opened his mouth 
and gave vent to his affection and despair in a 
howl so terrible that the ornaments on the mantel- 
piece shook with it. 

" Don't scold 'im," said the dock-foreman, ten- 
derly, as Mrs. Wheeler's thin, shrill voice entered 
into angry competition with the howl; "never 
mind, Gussie, my boy, never mind." 

This gentleness had no effect, Gussie continuing 
to roar with much ardour, but watching out of the 
corner of one tear-suffused eye the efforts of his 
eldest sister to find her pocket. 
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" Hold your noise and I'll give you a ha'penny," 
she said, tartly. 

Gussie caught his breath with a sob, but kept 
steam up, having on some similar occasions been 
treated vi'ith more diplomacy than honesty. But 
to-day he got the half-penny, together with a penny 
from the visitor, and, having sold his concern in his 
father for three halfpence, gloated triumphantly in 
a corner over his envious peers. 

" Death," said Mr. Wheeler, slowly, after silence 
had been restored, " is always sudden. The most 
sudden death I knew 'appened to a man who'd been 
dying for seven years. Nobody seemed to be able 
to believe he'd gone at last." 

" It's a good job he wasn't married," said Mrs. 
Wheeler, raising herself on her elbow ; " sailors 'ave 
no right to marry at all. If I thought that one 'o 
my gals was goin' to marry a sailor, I don't know 
what I shouldn't do. Something steady on shore is 
the thing." 

" I don't know," said the tactless Mr. Wheeler. 
" I think if I was a gal I should like to marry a 
sailor ; there's something romantic about them. I 
often wish I'd been a sailor." 

" Then you wouldn't 'ave 'ad me," said the lady 

from the sofa, grimly. 

M 
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Mr. Wheeler sighed, but whether at the thought 
of what he might have lost or what he had gained, 
cannot be safely determined. Still in a morbid 
mood, he relapsed into silence, leaving Fraser to 
glance anxiously to where Poppy, pale and pretty, 
sat Hstening to the clumsy overtures of Mr. Bob 
Wheeler. 

" I might 'ave 'ad two or three sailors if I'd 
liked," continued Mrs. Wheeler, musingly, " but I 
wouldn't." 

Fraser murmured his admiration at her firmness. 

" There was Tom Rogers, 'e was the first," said 
Mrs. Wheeler ; " you remember 'im, father ? " 

" Chap with bow legs and a squint, wasn't he ? " 
said the dock-foreman, anxious to please. 

" I never saw 'im squint," said his wife, sharply. 
" Then there was Robert Moore — he was number 
two, I think." 

" 'Ad a wife a'ready," said Mr. Wheeler, turning 
to the visitor; " 'ewas a bright lot, 'e was." 

" I don't know what they saw in me, I'm sure," 
said Mrs. Wheeler, with a little modest laugh ; " it 
wasn't my good looks, I'm sure." 

" You 'ad something better than good looks, my 
dear," said the dock-foreman, affectionately, " some- 
thing what's wore better." 
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Mrs. Wheeler turned on the sofa, and detecting 
Gussie in the act of using his mouth as a money- 
box, upbraided him shrilly and sent him into a 
corner. She then brought sundry charges of 
omission and commission against the other children, 
until the air was thick with denials and explanations, 
in the midst of which Fraser turned towards Poppy. 

" I want to have a few minutes' talk with you. 
Miss Tyrell," he said, nervously. 

The girl looked up at him. " Yes," she said, 
gravely. 

" I mean alone," continued the other, marvelling 
at his hardihood ; " it's private." 

He lowered his voice from a shout to its normal 
tone as Emma Wheeler in self-defence opened the 
door and drove the small fry out. 

" I've not got my rooms now," said the girl, 
quietly. 

" Well, my dear " began the dock-foreman. 

" Don't interfere, father," said Mrs. Wheeler some- 
what sharply. " I'm sure Mr. Fraser needn't mind 
saying anything before us. It's nothing he's 
ashamed of, I'm sure." 

" Certainly not," said Fraser, sternly, " but it's 
quite private for all that. Will you put your hat 
on and come out a little way, Miss Tyrell ? " 
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" That I'm sure she won't," said the energetic 
Mrs. Wheeler. " She's that particular she won't 
even go out with Bob, and they're like brother and 
sister almost. Will she. Bob ? " 

Mr. Bob Wheeler received the appeal somewhat 
sullenly, and in a low voice requested his parent 
not to talk so much. Fraser, watching Poppy 
closely, saw with some satisfaction a tinge of colour 
in her cheek, and what in any other person he 
would have considered a very obstinate appearance 
about her shapely chin. 

" I'll get my hat on, if you'll wait a minute," she 
said, quietly. 

She rose and went upstairs, and Fraser with a 
cheerful glance at Mrs. Wheeler entered into con- 
versation with her husband about overside work in 
the docks, until the door was pushed open a little 
to reveal Miss Tyrell ready for walking. 

They walked on for some little time in silence. 
The sun had set, and even in the close streets of 
Poplar the evening air was cool and refreshing. 
When this fact had thoroughly impressed itself on 
Mr. Fraser's mind he communicated it to Miss 
Tyrell. 

" It's very pleasant," she answered, briefly, 
" What was it you wanted to talk to me about? " 
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"About a lot of things," said Fraser. "What a 
tremendous lot of children there are about here." 

Miss Tyrell coldly admitted an obvious fact, and 
stepping out into the road to avoid spoiling a small 
maiden's next move at " hop scotch," returned to 
the pavement to listen to a somewhat lengthy dis- 
sertation upon the game in question. 

" What did you want to say to me? " she asked 
at length, turning and regarding him. 

" In the first place," said Fraser, " I wanted to 
tell you that, though nothing has been heard of 
Captain Flower, I feel certain in my own mind that 
he has not been drowned." 

Miss Tyrell shook her head slowly. 

" Then I ought to tell you that I have left the 
Foam" continued the other. " I think that there is 
some idea that I knocked Flower overboard to get 
his place." 

The girl turned quickly, and her face flushed. 
" How absurd," she said, indignantly, and her man- 
ner softened. 

" Thank you," said Fraser. " If you don't believe 
it, I don't care what anybody else thinks." 

Miss Tyrell, looking straight in front of her, stole 
a glance at this easily satisfied young man from the 
corner of her eye. " I should never expect to hear 
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of you doing anything wicked," she said. Fraser 
thanked her again, warmly. " Or venturesome," 
added Miss Tyrell, thoughtfully. "You're not the 
kind." 

They walked on in silence ; indignant silence on 
the part of the ex-mate. 

"Then you are out of a berth?" said Poppy, not 
unkindly. 

Fraser shook his head and explained. " And I 
told my father about you," he added, nervously. 
" He knew Flower very well, and he told me to say 
that he would be very pleased and proud if you 
would come down and stay with him at Bittlesea 
for a time." 

" No, thank you," said Miss Tyrell. 

"The air would do you good," persisted Fraser; 
"you could come down by train or come down with 
me on the Swallow next week." 

Miss Tyrell repeated her refusal. " I must stay 
in London and get something else to do," she said, 
quietly. 

" What do you think of doing ? " enquired Fraser. 

"Anything I can get," was the reply. 

" And in the meantime " he began, nervously. 

" In the meantime I'm living on the Wheelers," 
said the girl, pressing her lips together ; " that was 
what you were going to say, wasn't it? " 
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" I was not going to say anything of the kind," 
said Fraser, warmly. " I was not thinking of it." 

" Well, it's true," said Poppy, defiantly. 

" It isn't true," said Fraser, " because you will pay 
them back." 

" Shall we turn back ? " said the girl. 

Fraser turned and walked beside her, and, glan- 
cing furtively at the pale, proud face,-^wondered how 
to proceed. 

" I should be delighted if you would come to Bit- 
tlesea," he said, earnestly, "and I'm sure if Flower 
should ever turn up again, he would say it was the 
best thing you could have done." 

"Thank you, but I prefer to stay here," was the 
reply, "and I don't wish to be ungrateful, but I 
wish that people would not trouble me with their 
charity." 

She walked on in silence, with her face averted, 
until they reached Liston Street, and, stopping at 
the door, turned to bid him good-bye. Her ^face 
softened as she shook hands, and in the depths of 
her dark eyes as they met his he fancied that he 
saw a little kindness. Then the door opened, and, 
before he could renew his invitation, closed behind 
her as rapidly as Mr. Bob Wheeler could perform 
the feat. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

When the tide is up and the sun shining, Sea- 
bridge has attractions which make the absence of 
visitors something of a marvel to the inhabitants. 
A wandering artist or two, locally known as " painter- 
chaps," certainly visit it, but as they usually select 
subjects for their canvases of which the progressive 
party of the town are heartily ashamed, they are 
regarded as spies rather than visitors, and are tol- 
erated rather than welcomed. To a citizen who has 
for a score of years regretted the decay of his town, 
the spectacle of a stranger gloating over its ruins 
and perpetuating them on canvas is calculated to 
excite strong doubts as to his mental capacity and 
his fitness to be at large. 

On a summer's evening, when the tide is out and 
the high ground the other side of the river is assum- 
ing undefinable shadows, the little town has other 
charms to the meditative man. Such life as there 
is, is confined to the taverns and the two or three 
narrow little streets which comprise the town. The 
tree-planted walk by the river is almost deserted. 
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and the last light of the dying day is reflected in 
the pools and mud left by the tide. 

Captain Nibletts, slowly pacing along and smok- 
ing his pipe in the serenity of the evening, felt 
these things dimly. His gaze wandered from a 
shadowy barge crawling along in mid-channel to the 
cheery red blind of the Boatman's Arms, and then to 
the road in search of Captain Barber, for whom he 
had been enquiring since the morning. A stout lady 
stricken in years sat on a seat overlooking the 
river, and the mariner, with a courteous salutation, 
besought her assistance. 

"I've been looking for him myself," said Mrs. 
Banks, breathlessly, " and now my Elizabeth's no- 
where to be found. She's been out since two 
o'clock this afternoon." 

Nibletts pointed up the road with his pipe. " I 
see her only ten minutes ago with young Gibson," 
he said, slowly. 

" Which way was they going? " demanded the old 
lady, rising. , 

" I don't know," said Nibletts. " I don't think 
they knew either an' what's more, I don't think 
they cared." 

The old lady resumed her seat, and, folding her 
hands in her lap, gazed in a troubled fashion across 
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the river, until the figure of another woman com- 
ing along the walk brought her back to every-day 
affairs. 

" Why, it's Mrs. Church," said Nibletts. " He's 
nowhere to be found," he shouted, before she 
reached them. 

" He ? " said the widow, slowly. " Who ? " 

" Cap'n Barber," replied the mariner. 

" Oh, indeed," she said, politely. " Good even- 
ing, Mrs. Banks." 

Mrs. Banks returned the courtesy. "It looks 
as though Cap'n Barber has run away," she said, 
with attempted jocularity. 

Mrs. Church smiled a superior smile. " He is not 
far off," she said, quietly. 

" Resting, I suppose," said Mrs. Banks, with 
intent. 

Mrs. Church took higher ground. " Of course 
this sad affair has upset him terribly," she said, 
gravely. " His is a faithful nature, and he can't for- 
get. How is Miss Banks bearing up ? " 

Mrs. Banks, looking up suspiciously, said, " Won- 
derful, considering," and relapsed into silence until 
such time as her foe should give her an opening. 
Mrs. Church took a seat by her side, and Nibletts, 
with a feeling of something strained in the atmos- 
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phere, for which he could not account, resumed his 
walk. 

He was nearly up to Captain Barber's house when 
he saw a figure come out of the lane by the side, 
and after glancing furtively in all directions make 
silently for the door. The watching Nibletts quick- 
ening his pace, reached it at almost the same 
moment. 

" Mrs. Banks is looking for you," he said, as he 
followed him into the parlour. 

Captain Barber turned on him a weary eye, but 
made no reply. 

"And Mrs. Church, too; at least, I think so,' 
continued the other. 

" Cap'n Nibletts," said the old man, slowly, " I 
'ope you'll never live long enough to be run arter 
in the way I'm run arter." 

The astonished mariner murmured humbly that 
he didn't think it was at all likely, and also that 
Mrs. Nibletts would probably have a word or two 
to say in the matter. 

" From the moment I get up to the moment I 
get to bed, I'm run arter," continued the hapless 
Barber. " Mrs. Church won't let me go out of 'er 
sight if she can help it, and Mrs. Banks is as bad as 
she is. While they was saying nice things to each 
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other this morning in a nasty way I managed to 
slip out." 

"Well, why not get rid o' Mrs. Church?" said 
the simple Nibletts. 

" Rid o' Mrs. Church ! " repeated Captain Barber, 
aghast ; " why don't you get rid o' your face, Nib- 
letts?" he asked, by way of comparison merely. 

" Because I don't want to," replied the other, 
flushing. 

" Because you cant" said Captain Barber, em- 
phatically. " And no more can't I get rid of 'er. 
You see, I 'appened to take a little notice of 'er." 

" Oh, well," said the other, and sighed and shook 
his head discouragingly. 

" I took a little notice of 'er," repeated Captain 
Barber, " and then to spare her feelings I 'ad to sort 
o' let 'er know that I could never marry for Fred's 
sake, d'ye see ? Then on top of all that poor Fred 
goes and gets drownded." 

"But have you promised to marry her ?" asked 
Nibletts, with a cunning look. 

" Of course I've not," rejoined Captain Barber, 
testily ; " but when you know as much about wim- 
men as I do, you'll know that that's got nothing to 
do with it. It gets took for granted. Mrs. Church's 
whole manner to me now is that of a engaged young 
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person. If she was sitting here now she'd put 'er 
hand on top o' mine." 

" Not before me ? " said Nibletts, in a shocked 
voice. 

" Before the Prince of Wales and all the Royal 
Family," replied Captain Barber, with conviction. 
"You've no idea how silly and awkward it makes 
me feel." 

" Here she comes," said Nibletts, in a low voice, 
" and Mrs. Banks and her daughter, too." 

Captain Barber coughed and, sitting upright, 
strove to look unconcerned as the three ladies 
came into the room and expressed their pleasure at 
seeing him. 

" I couldn't think what 'ad happened to you," 
said Mrs. Banks, as she sank panting into a chair, 
and, unfastening her bonnet-strings, sat regarding 
him with her hands on her knees. 

" I knew he was all right," said Mrs. Church, 
folding her hands and regarding him with her head 
on one side ; " if anything happened to him I 
should know it if he was a hundred miles away." 

She sat down by Captain Barber, and laying her 
hand upon his, pressed it affectionately. The 
captain, a picture of misery, exchanged a signifi- 
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cant glance with Nibletts, and emitted an involun- 
tary groan. 

" Don't take on so," said Mrs. Banks, compassion- 
ately. " Do you know, I've got a feeling that poor 
Fred has been saved ! " 

" That's my feeling, too," said Captain Barber, in 
a firm voice. 

" It's very likely," said Captain Nibletts, slowly. 

" What's easier than for him to have been picked 
up by a passing vessel, and carried off goodness 
knows where ? " enquired Mrs. Banks, with a glance 
evenly distributed between her daughter and the 
housekeeper. 

" I heard of a man once who fell overboard," said 
Captain Nibletts, softly, " and he turned up safe 
and sound twenty years arter." 

" Married man ? " enquired Miss Banks, softly. 

" He was," said the captain, with the doggedness 
of a witness under cross-examination. 

Mrs. Church turned her eyes upwards. " Fancy 
the joyful meeting of husband and wife," she said, 
sentimentally. 

"She died just two days afore he turned up," 
said Captain Nibletts, simply. 

There was a frigid silence during which the three 
ladies, sinking for a time their differences, eyed him 
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with every sign of strong disapprobation, Mrs. 
Banks giving vent to a sniff vi^hich disparaged the 
whole race of man. 

" As for men who fall overboard and get picked 
up and turn up months afterwards," continued the 
faithful Nibletts, "why, every sailorman knows 
scores of 'em." 

" I knowed seven," said Captain Barber, with the 
exactness of untruth. "They didn't seem to think 
much of it, didn't seem to think it anything unusual, 
I mean." 

" It ain't," said Nibletts, stoutly. 

The room relapsed into silence, and Captain 
Nibletts, finding Mrs. Church's gaze somewhat try- 
ing, got up to admire a beautiful oil painting on 
glass in a black frame which hung over the mantel- 
piece, and after a few encomiums on his host's 
taste, bade him good-bye. 

" I'm coming with you," said Barber, rising ; 
" I've got some business to talk about." 

" What, out again," said Mrs. Church, tenderly, 
" after being on your poor feet all day ? " 

Captain Barber murmured something inaudible 
in reply, and taking his hat from the sideboard 
went out with Nibletts. For a time they trudged 
along in silence until the latter, who wanted to go 
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to his own home, ventured to ask where they were 
going. 

"All places are alike to me," replied the old man, 
dismally. " I only want to get away, that's all. 
She an' Mrs. Banks are sure to have a turn and try 
and drag me into it." 

He clasped his hands behind his back, and, paus- 
ing at a turn of the road, looked down upon the 
little quay below. Out in the river two or three 
small craft rode at anchor, while a babble of cheer- 
ful voices from a distant boat only served to em- 
phasise the stillness of the evening. 

" Looks quiet," said Captain Nibletts, after watch- 
ing him for some time. 

" I'm thinking of my nevy," said Captain Barber, 
slowly. " I remember me an' my sister bringing 
'im here when he -was three year old, and I 'ad to 
carry him all the way back. He put his arms 
round my neck, and I can smell peppermint-ball now." 

Captain Nibletts, who did not quite follow him, 
attributed the outrage to a young couple who had 
just passed. 

" I'm all alone now," continued Captain Barber, 
unheeding, " but I don't want to marry. Why not ? 
'Cos I'm too old, and because it's like beginning 
where other people leave off." 
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" Well, make up your mind and tell her so," 
said the other. 

" It wouldn't do any good," said Barber, dole- 
fully. 

" Tell her to-night," said Nibletts, " Come into 
the Thorn and have a glass, just so as to warm you 
up to it, and then get it over." 

Captain Barber made no reply, but turning round 
led the way slowly back to the inn, and after ac- 
knowledging the respectful salutations of the crew 
of the schooner who were in the bar by ordering 
the landlady to fill their pots again, led the way into 
the parlour and began to charge himself for the in- 
terview. 

That he did not underestimate the difficulties of 
the ordeal was evident by the extent of his orders, 
and Captain Nibletts noted with satisfaction as the 
evening wore on that the old man's spirits were im- 
proving considerably. Twice he sent out instruc- 
tions to the bar to have the men's mugs replen- 
ished, a proceeding which led to Mr. William Green 
being sent by the grateful crew to express their feel- 
ings in a neat little speech. 

"A very nice-spoken young fellow," said Captain 
Barber, approvingly. 

He had some more whisky, and at the sounds of 

N 
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a step-dance on the brick floor of the adjoining tap- 
room, took up his glass, and, followed by Nibletts, 
watched the proceedings from the doorway. Mr. 
William Green, who worshipped wealth and posi- 
tion, sidled up to him, and with much deference dis- 
cussed the dancing. 

He made such a favourable impression that Cap- 
tain Barber, who was in a semi-maudlin mood, took 
him by the arm to the now deserted parlour, and 
ensconcing him in a corner, told him all his troubles 
and warned him of the pitfalls which beset the feet 
of good-looking bachelors. Mr. Green was sympa- 
thy itself, and for some time sat silently evolving 
various schemes for the deliverance of his patron. 

Captain Nibletts returning to the parlour a little 
later found them in close consultation. A ray of 
hope illuminated the somewhat heavy features of 
the old man, and, catching sight of the captain, he 
beckoned him to his side. 

" Me an' this young man have thought of some- 
thing," he said, in a voice rendered husky with 
excitement. 

Nibletts waited. 

"He's goin' to call at my place," continued the 
other, "and tell Mrs. Church that I've been took 
unwell at the Cauliflower at Mapleden, and want to 
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see her, and he's to bring her there at once. Arter 
they've started I go in and get to bed, and earth- 
quakes wouldn't wake me, let alone a knock at the 
door. D'ye see?" 

" What good's that goin' to do ? " enquired the 
astonished listener. 

" Next day," said Barber, in thrilling tones, as he 
placed his forefinger on the other's arm, " I refuse 
to believe her story. Green, here, denies of it too, 
and sez 'e saw her at the gate and asked her to go 
for a walk with him." 

Captain Nibletts fingered his beard. " It don't 
seem to be the sort of trick to play on a woman," 
he expostulated, " an' it's four miles to Mapleden. 
What's she goin' to do ?" 

"That's 'er lookout," observed Captain Barber, 
with much composure, " all I know is she won't 
wake me. I daresay she'll come on to your place. 
Wimmen wot sets their caps at men wot don't want 
'em set at 'em must put up with the consequences." 

"You give me half an hour, sir," said Mr. Green, 
impressively, " and then you can come on as soon 
as you like. You'll find the coast clear by then." 

He bit off the end of the cigar presented by 
Captain Barber, and, thanking him effusively as he 
struck a match for him, quitted the inn. The two 
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captains waited restlessly for the time specified, 
and then, finishing their drinks, went outside, and, 
standing in the light which streamed from the 
windows and doorway of the Thorn, gazed at the 
dark road beyond. 

" It looks all right," said Barber, shaking hands. 
" Good-night." 

" Good luck," said Nibletts. 

The other, not without a little trepidation, walked 
towards his house, and opening the door, after a 
little difficulty, stood safely inside. The house was 
quiet and in darkness, except for the lamp which 
stood on the parlour-table, and after a moment's 
survey he proceeded to shut up for the night. 

As a rule he was careless about such matters, 
but to-night no gaoler saw to his bolts and bars 
more carefully than he did. He returned to the 
parlour, having made all secure, and lighting his 
pipe for a few final whiffs before retiring, winked at 
himself solemnly in the glass. Then fearful that 
the housekeeper might return sooner than was 
expected, he blew out the lamp and smoked in the 
dark. 

He knocked out his pipe at last, and walked 
slowly and ponderously upstairs. He grinned 
again as he passed the door of the housekeeper's 
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room, and then, with a catch in his breath, clutched 
heavily at the banister as a soft female voice bade 
him " Good-night." 

Captain Barber, surprised beyond all measure, 
was unable to speak. 

" I thought you'd got lost again," said the voice, 
playfully. " Good-night." 

" Good-night," rejoined the other, in hollow tones. 
"Mrs. Banks stay long?" he enquired, pausing at 
his door. 

"She went just about half an hour before you 
came in," replied the housekeeper. " Elizabeth 
went soon after you did, but her mother stopped 
on. She went very suddenly when she did go, and 
was very mysterious about it. Not that I want to 
know her business." 

" Mysterious ? " faltered the captain. 

" Some young man came to the door," continued 
the innocent woman, " and they were talking in a 
low voice. I don't know who it was, because Mrs. 
Banks let me see quite plainly that she didn't want 
me to know. Then she just called out ' Good- 
night,' and went off as fast as you please." 

Captain Barber supported himself for a moment 
by the handle of his door, and then in a dazed way 
blundered into his room. He was a good-hearted 
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man in a way, and pushing open the little casement 
he thrust out his head and sighed with genuine 
feeling as he thought of his poor old friend plodding 
slowly to Mapleden. Incidentally he felt a little 
bit sorry for Mr. William Green. 

He was awaked next morning after a somewhat 
restless night by the sounds of an unwonted noise 
downstairs, and lay in amazement listening to a 
hum of excited voices below. Knuckles rapped on 
his door and the voice of Mrs. Church, much agi- 
tated, requested him to rise and attire himself. 

He was out of bed at that and looking from the 
window. A small group of children stood in the 
road outside the house, while Joe and the cook 
with their arms on the fence were staring hard at 
his parlour window, occasionally varying the pro- 
ceedings by a little conversation with the people 
next door, who were standing in their front garden. 
In a state of considerable agitation he hurriedly 
dressed himself and went downstairs. 

His sitting-room was full. Mrs. Banks, looking 
very tired, was sitting in the arm-chair taking 
smelling-salts at intervals, and staring fiercely at 
Mr. William Green, who was huddled in a corner 
smiling sheepishly behind Captain Nibletts and 
Ben. 
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" What's all this? " demanded Captain Barber, in 
a trembling voice, as his eye met Mr. Green's. 

Several of Mrs. Banks's relatives began speaking 
at once, assisted by some of the neighbours. The 
substance of their remarks was that a man, whose 
polite tongue hid the falseness of his heart, had 
lured Mrs. Banks for a four-mile walk to Mapleden 
late the preceding night under the pretence that 
Captain Barber, who was evidently hale and hearty, 
was lying ill at the Cauliflower. They demanded 
his immediate dismissal from the ship and his 
exemplary punishment by the law. 

" What 'ave you got to say to this ? " demanded 
Captain Barber of the villain, in tones of righteous 
indignation tempered by fear. 

" It isn't true, sir," said Mr. Green, respectfully. 
" I didn't say anything of the kind." 

"Wot did you say, then?" enquired Captain 
Barber, in a voice which the company thought far 
too mild for the occasion. 

" She was standing at the door as I passed," said 
Mr. Green, nervously, " and I asked her to go for a 
walk with me." 

" Lawk-a-mussy me!" screamed the horrified 
Mrs. Banks. 

"We went for a nice little stroll," continued the 
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graceless Mr. Green, " and then I s'pose she found 
it was later than she thought, and she began to 
make a fuss." 

"Me, at my time o' life?" demanded the indig- 
nant Mrs. Banks of the audience. 

" You ^z'^make a fuss," said Mr. Green. 

" O' course I made a fuss when I found out how 
I had been deceived. You were here when he 
came, Mrs. Church, weren't you ? " 

" I would rather not say anything about it," said 
the housekeeper, freezingly. 

" I insist upon your speaking," said the old lady, 
getting very red in the face. 

" Well, I don't know much about it," said the 
housekeeper, looking round appealingly. " I heard 
you speaking to somebody at the door in a low 
voice." 

" It wasn't a low voice," interrupted Mrs. Banks, 
sharply. 

"Well, I couldn't hear what you were saying, and 
then when you went outside and I asked you 
whether you were going home you said 'yes,' didn't 
you ? " 

" Are you sure she said she was going home ? " 
said Mrs. Banks's brother-in-law, in an awful voice, 
as the old lady sank back in her chair. 
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"Yes," said Mrs. Church, with a fine show of 
reluctance. 

There was a dead silence, during which they all 
heard the smelling-salts drop. 

"If this man said Captain Barber was ill at 
Mapleden, why didn't you tell me?" continued 
Mrs. Church, in a mildly aggrieved voice. " I think 
if anybody ought to have known, it should have 
been me." 

" It's all a fuss about nothing," said Mr. Green, 
brazenly. " She stayed out a bit too late, and then 
wanted to put it all on to me." 

A good Samaritan picked up the smelling-salts 
and held them to the victim's nose, while her scan- 
dalized relatives discussed the situation in hurried 
whispers. The brother-in-law eyed her with be- 
wildered disapproval, and in the disjointed accents 
peculiar to surprise was heard to make use of the 
words "friskiness" and "gallivanting" and "old 
enough to know better." 

Her relatives' remarks, however, caused Mrs. 
Banks comparatively little pain. Her attention 
was fully taken up by the housekeeper, in whose 
satisfied smile she saw a perfect recognition of the 
reasons for her action of the previous evening. She 
got up from her chair, and with a stateliness which 
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her brother-in-law thought somewhat misplaced, 
took her daughter's arm, and slowly left the room, 
her departure being the signal for a general break- 
up. By twos and threes the company drifted 
slowly up the road in her wake, while Captain Bar- 
ber, going in the other direction, accompanied 
Captain Nibletts and party as far as the schooner, 
in order that he might have the opportunity of say- 
ing a few well-chosen words to Mr. Green on the 
subject of precipitancy. 

" If it 'adn't been for me tipping 'im the wink, so 
as to let him know what line 'e was to go on when 
I came down, where should I 'ave been?" he de- 
manded of Captain Nibletts. 

And that astonished mariner, with a helpless 
shake of his head, gave it up. 



CHAPTER XV. 

The Blue Posts, Chelsea, is an old-time public- 
house pleasantly situated by the river, with an ex- 
tensive connection amongst gentlemen's servants, 
'busmen, and other skilled judges of good beer, the 
subtle and delicate perfume of which liquor per- 
vades the place from cellar to garret, and has 
more than once taken the policeman on duty to the 
back door, under the impression that something 
wanted looking into. 

To some men imprisonment in such a place would 
have been little short of ecstasy. In the heat of 
summer they would have sat in the cool cellar amid 
barrels of honest beer ; in winter, they would have 
led the conversation cosily seated around the tap- 
room fire. For exercise, profitable employment at 
the beer-engine in the bar ; for intellectual exercise, 
the study of practical chemistry in the cellar. 

To Captain Fred Flower none of these things 
appealed. He had visited the cellar certainly — in 
search of subterranean exits ; he had sat in the 
tap-room — close to the open window ; but his rabid 
desire to get away from the place and never see it 
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again could not have been surpassed by the most 
bitter teetotaler that ever breathed. 

His greatest trouble was with Porson, whose 
limpet-like qualities were a source of never-failing 
concern to the unfortunate mariner. Did he ascend 
to the drawing-room and gaze yearningly from the 
windows at the broad stream of Father Thames 
and the craft dropping down on the ebb-tide to the 
sea, Uncle Porson, sallow of face and unclean of 
collar, was there to talk beery romance of the 
ocean. Did he retire to the small yard at the rear 
of the premises and gaze from the back door at the 
passing life of a Chelsea by-street, Uncle Porson 
was looking over his shoulder, pointing out milk- 
men with histories, and cabmen with a past. 

The second week of his stay was drawing to a 
close before he fully realised the horror of his 
position. His foot, which had been giving him 
considerable trouble, was getting much better, 
though it was by no means well enough to give him 
a chance in a- foot-race with Mr. Porson or Charles, 
and as the family at the Blue Posts realised the 
improvement, the attentions of his personal attend- 
ants were redoubled. The key of his bed-room 
door was turned every night after he had retired, 
a discovery he had made the first night after care- 
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fully dressing for flight and spending an hour over 
the composition of a farewell note to Miss Tipping. 
There was no chance of reaching the roof from his 
bed-room window, and the pavement below offered 
him his choice between a wedding and a funeral. 

And amid all this the fiction was maintained of 
preserving him from his lawless foes and his own 
inconvenient devotion to duty. A struggle for 
escape was not to be thought of, as the full measure 
of his deceitfulness would transpire in the event of 
failure, and the wedding drew nearer day by day, 
while his active brain was still casting about in 
vain for any means of escape. 

" Next Tuesday," said Mrs. Tipping to her step- 
daughter, as they sat in the much decorated draw- 
ing-room one afternoon, " you'll be Mrs. Robinson." 

Miss Tipping, who was sitting next to the. skip- 
per, looked at him languishingly, and put her head 
on his shoulder. 

" I can hardly believe it," she said, coyly. 

Flower, who was in the same predicament, patted 
her head tenderly, as being easier than replying. 

"And I must say," said Mrs. Tipping, regarding 
the pair, " I'm a plain woman, and I speak my 
mind, that if it was me, I should want to know more 
about him first." 
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" I'm quite satisfied, mar," said Miss Tipping, 
without raising her head. 

"There's your relations to be satisfied, Matilda," 
said Uncle Porson, in an important voice. 

Miss Tipping raised her head and favoured the 
interrupter with a baleful stare, whereupon Mr. 
Porson, scratching his neck feebly, glanced at Mrs. 
Tipping for support. 

" Our relations needn't come to see us," said his 
niece, at length. " He's marrying me, not my rela- 
tions." 

" He's making me his uncle, at any rate," said 
Mr. Porson, with a sudden access of dignity. 

"You don't mind, Fred, do you?" asked Miss 
Tipping, anxiously. 

" I'd put up with more than that for your sake," 
said Flower. " I needn't tell people." 

" That's all very fine," said Mrs. Tipping, taking 
up the cudgels for the speechless and glaring vic- 
tim of these pleasantries, " but there's no mystery 
about your uncle ; everybody knows liiin. He 
doesn't disappear just as he is going to get married, 
and be brought back in a cab months afterwards. 
He isn't full of secrets he mustn't tell people who 
ought to know." 

" Never kep' a secret in my life," agreed Uncle 
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Porson, whose head was buzzing under this unac- 
customed praise. 

" I know quite enough about Fred," said Miss 
Tipping, tenderly ; " when I want your opinion, 
mar, I'll ask you for it." 

Mrs. Tipping's reply was interrupted by the 
entrance of a young man from the jeweller's with 
four brooches for Flower to present to the brides- 
maids. Mrs. Tipping had chosen them, and it did 
not take the hapless skipper long to arrive at the 
conclusion that she was far fonder of bridesmaids 
than he was. His stock of money was beginning 
to dwindle, and the purchase of a second wedding 
suit within a month was beginning to tell even upon 
his soaring spirits. 

" There's another thing about Fred I don't quite 
like," said Mrs. Tipping, as she sat with the 
brooches ranged upon her capacious lap ; " he's 
extravagant. I don't like a mean man, but one 
who flings his money away is almost as bad. These 
'ere brooches are very pretty, and they do him 
credit, but I can't say but what something cheaper 
wouldn't 'ave done as well." 

" I thought you liked them," said the indignant 
Flower. 

" I like them well enough," said Mrs. Tipping, 
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solemnly ; " there's nothing to dislike in them. 
Seems to me they must have cost a lot of money, 
that's all — I suppose I may make a remark ! " 

Flower changed the subject, and turning to Miss 
Tipping began to speak in a low voice of their new 
home. Miss Tipping wanted a sort of Eden with 
bar improvements, and it was rather difficult to 
find. 

They had discussed the matter before, and the 
wily skipper had almost quarrelled with his bride- 
elect over the part of the country in which they 
were to live, Miss Tipping holding out for the 
east coast, while Flower hotly championed the 
south. Mrs. Tipping, with some emphasis, had 
suggested leaving it until after the honeymoon, but 
a poetic advertisement of an inn in Essex catching 
her daughter's eye, it was decided that instant 
inspection should be made. 

They travelled down from Fenchurch Street, 
accompanied by Dick and Mrs. Tipping, the skip- 
per, who was painfully on the alert for any chance 
of escape, making a great fuss of his foot, and con- 
fessing to a feeling of unusual indisposition. He 
sat in one corner of the carriage with his eyes half 
closed, while Miss Tipping, with her arm affec- 
tionately drawn through his, was the unconscious 
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means of preventing a dash for liberty as the train 
steamed slowly through a station 

The nearest station to the Rose of Essex was 
five miles distant, a fact which (owing perhaps to 
the expensive nature of newspaper charges) did not 
appear in the advertisement. 

" It's a nice little place," said the landlady of the 
Railway Hotel, as they asked her opinion over 
lunch ; " there's a little land goes with it. If you 
want to drive over, I'd better be having something 
got ready." 

Mrs. Tipping, who halved the duties with Flower, 
she doing the ordering and he the paying, assented, 
and in a short time they were bowling rapidly 
along through narrow country lanes to their desti- 
nation. The skipper noticed with pleasure the 
lonely nature of the country, and his heart beat 
fast as he thought of the chances of success of a 
little plan of escape. 

So far as appearance went, the inn was excellent. 
Roses clustered round the porch and hung in fra- 
grant bunches from the walls, while three or four 
sturdy lime trees in one corner threw a grateful 
shade over a rustic table and settles. Flower, with 
a grateful sigh, said that it was the very thing. 

Even Mrs. Tipping, after a careful inspection, said 

O 
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that they might do worse ; Dick, with an air of 
professional gravity, devoted most of his attention 
to the cellar, while the engaged couple walked 
slowly round the immense garden in the rear 
exchanging tender whispers. 

" We'll think it over and let you know," said 
Mrs. Tipping to the landlord. 

" There's been a lot after it," said he slowly, 
with a glance at his wife. 

" And yet it ain't gone," said the business-like 
Mrs. Tipping, pleasantly. 

" I'm going to take it, mar," said Miss Tipping, 
firmly. 

Mrs. Tipping sighed at her haste, but finding her 
determined, went down the cellar again, accom- 
panied by Dick, for a last look round. Captain 
Flower, leaning heavily on Miss Tipping's arm, 
limped slowly to the carriage. 

" Tired ? " she enquired, tenderly, as he sank back 
in the cushions. 

" Foot's painful," he said, with a faint smile. 
" Good gracious ! " 

"What's the matter?" asked Miss Tipping, 
alarmed by his manner. 

" I've left my pipe in the garden," said Flower, 
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rising, " the one you gave me. I wouldn't lose it 
for the world." 

" I'll get it," said Miss Tipping, springing out of 
the carriage. " Whereabouts did you leave it, do 
you think?" 

" By the bee-hives," said Flower, pale with ex- 
citement, as he heard Mrs. Tipping and Dick 
coming up from the cellar. " Make haste ; some- 
body might take it." 

Miss Tipping darted into the house, and immedi- 
ately afterwards the Tippings ascended from the 
cellar, attended by the landlady. 

" Driver," said Flower, sharply. 

" Sir," said the man, looking round and tenderly 
rubbing his back. 

" Take that to the lady who has just gone in, at 
once," gabbled Flower ; " hurry up." 

For want of anything better, he handed the as- 
tonished driver his tobacco-pouch, and waved him 
to the house. The lad descended from his perch 
and ran to the door just as Dick Tipping, giving 
vent to a sharp cry, was rushing out. The cry 
acted on the skipper like magic, and, snatching up 
the whip, he gave the horse a cut in which was con- 
centrated the fears of the last fortnight and the 
hopes of his future lifetime. 
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The animal sprang forward madly just as Dick 
Tipping, who had pushed the driver out of the way, 
rushed out in pursuit. There was a hard white 
road in front and it took it at a gallop, the vehicle 
rocking from side to side behind it as Flower played 
on it with the whip. Tipping was close behind, 
and the driver a good second. Flower, leaving the 
horse to take care of itself for a time, stood upright 
in the carriage and hurled cushions at his foremost 
pursuer. The third cushion was long and limp, 
and, falling on end in front of him, twined itself 
round his swift-moving legs and brought him heav- 
ily to the ground. 

" He's winded," said Flower, as he saw the coach- 
man stop and help the other man slowly to his feet ; 
" shows what a cushion can do." 

He clambered on to the seat, as a bend in the 
road shut the others from his sight, and gathering 
up the reins, gave himself over to the joyous feeling 
of his new-found liberty as they rushed through the 
air. His ideas of driving were elementary, and his 
mode of turning corners was to turn them quickly 
and get it over ; but he drove on for miles without 
mishap, and, the horse having dropped to a steady 
trot, began to consider his future movements. 

" They'll be setting the wires to work, I expect," 
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he thought, soberly. " What a comfortable old 
world this must have been before they invented 
steam and telegraph. I'll go a little bit farther, and 
then tie it up to a tree.' 

He made what he considered an endearing noise 
with his mouth, and the startled animal at once 
bounded forward with the intention of getting out 
of hearing. A gentle incline favoured the pace, 
which was now so considerable that the skipper, 
seeing another craft approaching him, waved his 
hand towards it warningly. 

" I wonder who ought to get out of the way ? " he 
said, thoughtfulUy ; " I s'pose the horse knows." 

He left it to that able quadruped, after giving it 
a little bang on the flank with the butt end of the 
whip to keep its faculties fresh. There was a fren- 
zied shout from the other vehicle, a sudden violent 
stoppage, with the crashing of wood, and Flower, 
crawling out of the ditch, watched with some admi- 
ration the strenuous efforts of his noble beast to 
take the carriage along on three wheels. 

" Look what you've done ! " roared the driver of 
the other vehicle, foaming with passion, as he 
jumped out and held his plunging horse by the 
head. " Look at my gig, sir ! Look at it ! " 

Flower looked, and then returned the courtesy. 
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"Look at mine," he said, impressively; "mine's 
much the worst. " 

" You were on the wrong side of the road," 
shouted the other. 

"I was there first," said Flower; "it wouldn't 
have happened if you hadn't tried to get out of my 
way. The course I was on I should have passed 
you easily." 

He looked up the road. His horse, trembling 
violently, was standing still, with the wreck of the 
carriage behind it. He stooped mechanically, and 
picking up the whip which was lying in the road 
said that he would go off for assistance. 

"You stay here, sir," said the other man with an 
oath. 

" I won't," said the skipper. 

His adversary made no reply, but, having by this 
time soothed his frightened horse, took his whip 
out of its socket and strode towards him with the 
butt raised over his head. Flower arranged his 
own whip the same way, and both men being new 
to the weapon, circled round each other two or three 
times waiting for a little instruction. Then the 
owner of the gig, whose temper was rising every 
second, ran in and dealt the skipper a heavy blow 
on the head. 
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The blow dispelled an idea which was slowly 
forming there of asking the extent of the damage, 
and, if it were not too much, offering to make it 
good. Ideas of settlement vanished ; ideas of 
honour, morality, and even escape vanished too ; 
all merged in the one fixed idea of giving the other 
man a harder blow than he had given. 

For a minute or two the battle raged fairly 
equally ; both were securing a fair amount of pun- 
ishment. Then, under a heavy blow from Flower, 
his foe went down suddenly. For a second or two 
the skipper held his breath with fear, then the 
other man raised himself feebly on his knees, and, 
throwing away his whip, staggered to his feet and, 
unfastening the reins, clambered unsteadily into his 
gig and drove off without a word. 

The victorious skipper looked up and down the 
lonely road, and shaking his head sadly at the noble 
steed which had brought him into this mess, ten- 
derly felt his bruised and aching head, and then set 
off as fast as his foot would permit up the road. 

He looked about eagerly as he went for a place 
of concealment, fully aware of the inability of a 
lame shipmaster to outdistance horseflesh. Hedges 
and fields bounded both sides of the road, but half 
a mile farther along, on the right-hand side, the 
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field stretched away upwards to meet a wood. 
Towards this wood Captain Flower, having first 
squeezed himself through a gap in the hedge, pro- 
gressed with all speed. 

He sat on the trunk of a fallen pine to regain his 
breath, and eagerly looked about him. To his dis- 
appointment he saw that the wood was of no great 
depth, but was a mere belt of pines running almost 
parallel with the road he had quitted. With the 
single idea of getting as far away from the scene of 
his crime as possible, he began to walk through it. 

The wood was very still, and the shade grateful 
after the heat of the sun. Just beyond, the fields 
were shimmering in the heat, and he pricked up his 
ears as the unmistakable sound of wheels and hoofs 
came across the silent fields. He looked round 
wildly, and seeing a tiny cottage standing in a bit 
of a clearing, made towards it. 

A little old man twisted with rheumatism rose as 
he stood at the open door and regarded him with 
a pair of bloodshot, but sharp, old eyes, while an 
old woman sitting in a Windsor-chair looked up 
anxiously. 

" Can I come in ? " asked Flower. 

"Aye," said the old man, standing aside to let 
him pass. 
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" Hot day," said the skipper, taking a seat. 

"No, 'tain't," said the old man. 

"Not so hot as yesterday," said Flower, with a 
conciliatory smile. 

" It's 'otter than it was yesterday," said the old 
man. " What ha' you done to your face ? " 

" I was climbing a tree," said Flower, with a 
laugh, "and I fell down ; I've hurt my foot, too." 

" Served you right if you'd broke your neck," 
said his amiable host, " climbing trees at your time 
o' life." 

" Nice cottage you've got here," said the persist- 
ent Flower. 

" I wish you 'ad to live in it," said the old man. 

He took a proffered cigar, and after eyeing it for 
some time, like a young carver with a new joint, 
took out a huge clasp-knife and slowly sawed the 
end off. 

" Can I sleep here for the night ? " asked Flower, 
at length. 

" No, you can't," said the old man, drawing at 
his cigar. 

He smoked on, with the air of a man who has 
just given a very clever answer to a very difficult 
question. 

" We ain't on'y got one room besides this," said 
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the old woman solemnly. " Years ago we used to 
have four and a wash-place." 

" Oh, I could sleep on the floor here," said 
Flower, lightly. " I'll pay you five shillings." 

" Let's see your money," said the old man, lean- 
ing forward. 

Flower put the sum in his hand. " I'll pay now," 
he said, heartily. 

"The floor won't run away," said the other, pull- 
ing out an old leathern purse,' " and you can sleep 
on any part of it you like." 

Flower thanked him effusively. He was listening 
intently for any sounds outside. If the Tippings 
and the man in the gig met, they would scour the 
country-side, and almost certainly pay the cottage 
a visit. 

" If you let me go upstairs and lie down for an 
hour or two," he said, turning to the old man, "I'll 
give you another half-crown." 

The old man said nothing, but held out his hand, 
and after receiving the sum got up slowly, and, 
opening a door by the fire-place, revealed a few 
broken stairs, which he slowly ascended, after beck- 
oning his guest to follow. 

" It's a small place," he said, tersely, " but I dare- 
say you've often slept in a worse." 
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Flower made no reply. He was looking from the 
tiny casement. Through an opening in the trees 
he saw a couple of figures crossing the field towards 
the wood. 

" If anybody asks you whether you have seen 
me, say- no," he said, rapidly, to the old man. 
" I've got into a bit of a mess, and if you hide me 
here until it has blown over, I'll make it worth your 
while." 

" How much ? " said the old man. 

Flower hesitated. " Five pounds for certain," 
he said, hastily, " and more if you're put to much 
trouble. Run down and stop your wife's mouth 
quietly." 

" Don't order me about," said the old man, 
slowly ; " I ain't said I'll do it yet." 

" They're coming now," said Flower, impatiently ; 
" mind, if they catch me you lose your five pounds." 

"All right," said the other. "I'm doing it for 
the five pounds, mind, not for you," added this 
excellent man. 

He went grunting and groaning down the nar- 
row stairs, and the skipper, closing the door, went 
and crouched down by the open casement. A few 
indistinct words were borne in on the still air, and 
voices came gradually closer, until footsteps, which 
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had been deadened by the grass, became suddenly 
audible on the stones outside the cottage. 

Flower held his breath with anxiety ; then he 
smiled softly and pleasantly as he listened to the 
terms in which his somewhat difficult host was 
addressed. 

" Now, gaffer," said the man of the gig, roughly. 

" Wake up, grandpa," said Dick Tipping ; " have 
you seen a man go by here? — blue serge suit, 
moustache, face and head knocked about ? " 

" No, I ain't seen 'im," was the reply. " What's 
he done ? " 

Tipping told him briefly. " We'll have him," he 
said, savagely. " We've got a mounted policeman 
on the job, besides others. If you can catch him 
it's worth half a sov. to you." 

He went off hurriedly with the other man, and 
their voices died away in the distance. Flower sat 
in his place on the floor for some time, and then, 
seeing from the window that the coast was clear, 
went downstairs again. 

The old woman made him up a bed on the floor 
after supper, although both he and the old man 
assured her that it was unnecessary, and then, taking 
the lamp, bade him good-night and went upstairs. 

Flower, left to himself, rolled exultingly on his 
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poor couch, and for the first time in a fortnight 
breathed freely. 

" If I do get into trouble," he murmured, com- 
placently, " I generally manage to get out of it. 
It wants a good head in the first place, and a cool 
one in the second." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

He was awake early in the morning, and, opening 
the door, stood delightedly breathing the fresh, 
pine-scented air. 

The atmosphere of the Blue Posts was already 
half forgotten, and he stood looking dreamily for- 
ward to the time when he might reasonably return 
to life and Poppy. He took a few steps into the 
wood and, after feeling for his pipe before he re- 
membered that Miss Tipping was probably keeping 
it as a souvenir, sat on a freshly-cut log and fell 
into a sentimental reverie, until the appearance of 
a restless old man at the door of the cottage took 
him back to breakfast. 

" I thought you'd run off," said his host, tartly. 

"You thought wrong, then," said Flower, sharply, 
as he took out his purse. " Here are two of the 
five pounds I promised you ; I'll give you the rest 
when I go." 

The old man took the money and closed his 
small, hard mouth until the lips almost disappeared. 
" More money than sense," he remarked, cordially, 
as the skipper replaced his purse. 
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Flower made no reply. Some slices of fat bacon 
were sizzling in a pan over the wood-fire, and the 
pungent smell of the woods, mixed with the sharp- 
ness of the morning air, gave him an appetite to 
which, since his enforced idleness, he had been a 
stranger. He drew his chair up to the rickety little 
table with its covering of frayed oil-cloth, and, 
breaking a couple of eggs over his bacon, set to 
eagerly. 

" Don't get eggs like these in London," he said 
to the old woman. 

The old woman leaned over and, inspecting the 
shells, paid a tribute to the hens who were responsi- 
ble for them, and traced back a genealogy which 
would have bafHed the entire College of Heralds — 
a genealogy hotly contested by the old man, who 
claimed a bar sinister through three eggs bought 
at the village shop some generations before. 

"You've got a nice little place here," said Flower, 
by way of changing the conversation, which was 
well on the way to becoming personal ; "but don't 
you find it rather dull sometimes? " 

" Well, I don't know," said the old woman. " I 
finds plenty to do, and 'e potters about like. 'E 
don't do much, but it pleases 'im, and it don't hurt 
me. 
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The object of these compliments took them as a 
matter of course, and after hunting up the stump of 
last night's cigar, and shredding it with his knife, 
crammed it into a clay pipe and smoked tranquilly. 
Flower found a solitary cigar, one of the Blue Posts' 
best, and with a gaze which wandered idly from 
the chest of drawers on one side of the room to the 
old china dogs on the little mantel-shelf on the other, 
smoked in silence. 

The old man brought in news at dinner-time. 
The village was ringing with the news of yesterday's 
affair, and a rigorous search, fanned into excite- 
ment by an offer of two pounds reward, was taking 
the place of the more prosaic labours of the country- 
side. 

" If it wasn't for me," said the old man, in an 
excess of self-laudation, "you'd be put in the gaol 
— where you ought to be ; but I wouldn't do it if it 
wasn't for the five pounds. You'd better keep 
close in the house. There's some more of 'em in 
the wood looking for you." 

Captain Flower took his advice, and for the next 
two days became a voluntary prisoner. On the 
third day the old man reported that public ex- 
citement about him was dying out, owing partly 
to the fact that it was thought the villain must have 
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made his escape good, and partly to the fact that 
the landlord of the Wheatsheaf had been sitting at 
his front door shooting at snakes on the King's 
Highway invisible to ordinary folk. 

The skipper resolved to make a start on the fol- 
lowing evening, walking the first night so as to get 
out of the dangerous zone, and then training to 
London. At the prospect his spirits rose, and in a 
convivial mood he purchased a bottle of red currant 
wine from the old woman at supper, and handed it 
round. 

He was still cheerful next morning as he arose 
and began to dress. Then he paused, and in a 
somewhat anxious fashion patted his trousers pock- 
ets. Minute and painful investigation revealed a 
bunch of keys and a clasp-knife. 

He tried his other pockets, and then, sinking in a 
dazed fashion into a chair, tried to think what had 
become of his purse and loose change. His watch, 
a silver one, was under his pillow, where he had 
placed it the night before, and his ready cash was 
represented by the shilling wh-ich hung upon the 
chain. 

He completed his dressing slowly while walking 

about the room, looking into all sorts of likely and 

unlikely hiding-places for his money, and at length 

p 
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gave up the search in disgust, and sat down to wait 
until such time as his host should appear. It was a 
complication for which he had not bargained, and 
unable to endure the suspense any longer, he put his 
head up the stairway and bawled to the old man 
to come down. 

" What's the matter now ? " demanded the old 
man as he came downstairs, preceded by his wife. 
" One would think the place belonged to you, mak- 
ing all that noise." 

" I've lost my purse," said Flower, regarding him 
sternly. " My purse has been taken out of one 
pocket and some silver out of the other while I was 
asleep." 

The old man raised his eyebrows at his wife and 
scratched his chin roughly. 

" I s'pose you've lost my three pounds along with 
it ? " he said, raspily. 

" Where's my purse ? " demanded the skipper, 
roughly ; " don't play the fool with me. It won't 
pay." 

" I don't know nothing about your purse," said 
the other, regarding him closely with his little 
bloodshot eyes ; "you're trying to do me out o' my 
three pounds — me what's took you in and 'id you." 

The incensed skipper made no reply, but, passing 
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upstairs, turned the bed-room topsy-turvy in a 
wild search for his property. It was unsuccessful, 
and he came down with a look in his face which 
made his respected host get close to his wife. 

"Are you going to give me my money?" de- 
manded he, striding up to him. 

" I've not got your money," snarled the other. 
" I'm an honest man." 

He started back in alarm, and his wife gave a 
faint scream as Flower caught him by the collar, 
and, holding him against the wall, went through 
his pockets. 

"Don't hurt him," cried the old woman; "he's 
only a little old man." 

" If you were younger and bigger," said the 
infuriated skipper, as he gave up the fruitless 
search, " I'd thrash you till you gave it up." 

" I'm an honest man," said the other, recovering 
himself as he saw that his adversary intended no 
violence ; " if you think I've stole your money, you 
know what you can do." 

" What ? " demanded Flower. 

" Go to the police," said the old man, his little 
slit of a mouth twisted into a baleful grin ; " if you 
think I've stole your money, go and tell the police." 

" Let 'em come and search the house," said the 
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old woman, plucking up spirit. " I've been married 
forty-two years and 'ad seven children. Go and 
fetch the police." 

Flower stared at them in wrathful concern. 
Threats were of no use, and violence was out of the 
question. He went to the door, and leaning against 
it, stood there deep in thought until, after a time, 
the old woman, taking courage from his silence, 
began to prepare breakfast. Then he turned, and 
drawing his chair up to the table, ate silently. 

He preserved this silence all day despite the 
occasional suggestion of the old man that he should 
go for the police, and the aggrieved refrain of the 
old woman as to the length of her married life and 
the number of her offspring. 

He left at night without a word. The old man 
smiled almost amiably to see him go ; and the old 
woman, who had been in a state of nervous trepida- 
tion all day, glanced at her husband with a look in 
which wifely devotion and admiration were almost 
equally blended. 

Flower passed slowly through the wood, and 
after pausing to make sure that he was not followed, 
struck across the fields, and, with his sailor's knowl- 
edge of the stars, steered by them in the direction 
of London. 
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He walked all that night unmolested, his foot 
giving him but little trouble, and passed the follow- 
ing day under a haystack, assuaging his hunger 
with some bread and cheese he had put in his 
pocket. 

Travelling by night and sleeping in secluded 
spots by day, he reached the city in three days. 
Considering that he had no money, and was afraid 
to go into a town to pawn his watch, he did not 
suffer so much from hunger as might have been ex- 
pected — something which he vaguely referred to as 
Providence, but for which the sufferers found other 
terms, twice leading his faltering footsteps to 
labourers' dinners in tin cans and red handker- 
chiefs. 

At Stratford he pawned his watch and chain and 
sat down to a lengthy meal, and then, with nearly 
eighteen shillings in his pocket, took train to Liver- 
pool Street. The roar of the city greeted his ears 
like music, and, investing in a pipe and tobacco, he 
got on a 'bus bound eastward, and securing cheap 
apartments in the Mile End Road, sat down to con- 
sider his plans. The prompt appearance of the 
Tipping family after his letter to Eraser had given 
him a wholesome dread of the post, and until the 
connection between the two was satisfactorily ex- 
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plained he would not risk another, even in his new 
name of Thompson. Having come to this decision, 
he had another supper, and then went upstairs to 
the unwonted luxury of a bed. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

It is one of the first laws of domestic economy 
that the largest families must inhabit the smallest 
houses — a state of things which is somewhat awk- 
ward when the heads wish to discuss affair's of state. 
Some preserve a certain amount of secrecy by the 
use of fragmentary sentences eked out by nods and 
blinks and by the substitution of capital letters for 
surnames ; a practice likely to lead to much confu- 
sion and scandal when the names of several friends 
begin with the same letter. Others improve the 
family orthography to an extent they little dream 
of by spelling certain vital words instead of pro- 
nouncing them, some children profiting so much by 
this form of vicarious instruction that they have 
been known to close a most interesting conversation 
by thoughtlessly correcting their parents on a point 
of spelling. 

There were but few secrets in the Wheeler family, 
the younger members relating each other's misdeeds 
quite freely, and refuting the charge of tale-bear- 
ing by keeping debit and credit accounts with each 
other in which assets and liabilities could usually 
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be balanced by simple addition. Among the elders, 
the possession of a present secret merely meant a 
future conversation. 

On this day the juniors were quite certain that 
secret proceedings of a highly interesting nature 
were in the air. Miss Tyrell having been out since 
the morning, Mrs. Wheeler was looking forward 
anxiously to her return with the view of holding a 
little private conversation with her, and the entire 
Wheeler family were no less anxious to act as audi- 
ence for the occasion. Mr. Bob Wheeler had 
departed to his work that morning in a condition 
which his family, who were fond of homely similes, 
had likened to a bear with a sore head. The sisterly 
attentions of Emma Wheeler were met with a boor- 
ish request to keep her paws off ; and a young 
Wheeler, rash and inexperienced in the way of this 
weary world, who publicly asked what Bob had 
"got the hump about," was sternly ordered to finish 
his breakfast in the washhouse. Consequently 
there was a full meeting after tea, and when Poppy 
entered, it was confidently expected that proceed- 
ings would at once open with a speech from the 
sofa. 

" Take the children outside a bit, Belinda," said 
her mother, after the tea things had been removed. 
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" Got my 'ome lessons to do," said Belinda. 

" Do 'em when you come back," said Mrs. 
Wheeler. 

" Sha'n't 'ave time," replied Belinda, taking her 
books from a shelf ; " they'll take me all the even- 
ing. We've all got a lot of 'ome lessons to-night." 

" Never mind, you take 'em out," persisted Mrs. 
Wheeler. 

" When I want to go out," said Belinda, rebel- 
liously, "you won't let me." 

" Do as your mother tells you," commanded 
Mr. Wheeler, with excellent sternness. 

" I want a little quiet," said Mrs. Wheeler ; " a 
little fresh air will do you good, Peter." 

" I'll go and smoke my pipe in the washhouse," 
said Mr. Wheeler, who had his own notions of 
healthful recreation. 

"Take your pipe outside," said Mrs. Wheeler, 
significantly. " Did you 'ear what I said, Belinda? " 

Belinda rose noisily and gathering up her untidy 
books, thrust them back in a heap on the shelf, and 
putting on her hat stood at the door commenting 
undutifully upon her parents, and shrilly demanding 
of the small Wheelers whether they were coming or 
whether she was to stay there all night. She also 
indulged in dreary prognostications concerning her 
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future, and finally driving her small fry before her, 
closed the street door with a bang which induced 
Mrs. Wheeler to speak of heredity and Mr. Wheeler's 
sister Jane's temper. 

"Where are you going, Poppy?" she enquired, 
as the girl rose to follow the dutiful Mr. Wheeler. 
" I want to speak to you a moment." 

The girl resumed her seat, and taking up a small 
garment intended for the youngest Wheeler but 
two, or the youngest but one, whichever it happened 
to fit best, or whichever wanted it first, stitched on 
in silence. " I want to speak to you about Bob," 
said Mrs. Wheeler, impressively. " Of course you 
know he never keeps anything from his mother. 
He 'as told me about all the gells he has walked 
out with, and though, of course, he 'as been much 
run after, he is three-and-twenty and' not married 
yet. He told me that none of 'em seemed to be 
worthy of him." 

She paused for so long that Poppy Tyrell looked 
up from her work, said "Yes," in an expressionless 
manner, and waited for her to continue. 

" He's been a good son," said the mother, fondly ; 
" never no trouble, always been pertickler, and 
always quite the gentleman. He always smokes 
his cigar of a Sunday, and I remember the very 
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first money 'e ever earned 'e spent on a cane with 
a dog's 'ed to it." 

" Yes," said Poppy again. 

"The gells he's 'ad after 'im wouldn't be be- 
lieved," said Mrs. Wheeler, shaking her head with a 
tender smile at a hole in the carpet. " Before you 
came here there was a fresh one used to come in 
every Sunday almost, but 'e couldn't make up his 
mind. We used to joke him about it." 

" He's very young still," said Poppy. 

" He's old enough to be married," said Mrs. 
Wheeler. " He's told me all about you, he never 
has no secrets from 'is mother. He told me that 
he asked you to walk out with 'im last night and you 
said ' No ' ; but I told 'im that that was only a gell's 
way, and that you'd give 'im another answer soon." 

" That was my final answer," said Poppy Tyrell, 
the corners of her mouth hardening. " I shall 
never say anything else." 

" All young gells say that at first," said Mrs. 
Wheeler, making praiseworthy efforts to keep her 
temper, " Wheeler 'ad to ask me five times." 

" I meant what I said," said Poppy, stitching 
industriously. " I shall never change my mind." 

" It's early days to ask you perhaps, so soon after 
Captain Flower's death," suggested Mrs. Wheeler. 
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" That has nothing at all to do with it," said the 
girl. " I shall not marry your son, in any case." 

"Not good enough for you, I suppose?" said 
the other, her eyes snapping. " In my time beggars 
couldn't be choosers." 

"They can't choose much now," said Poppy, in 
a low voice ; " but as you know I'm going to a 
situation on Monday, I shall soon be able to pay off 
my debt to you : though, of course, I can't repay 
you for your kindness in letting me live here when 
I had nowhere else to go." 

" It isn't me you owe it to," said Mrs. Wheeler. 
" I'm sure I couldn't 'ave afforded to do it what- 
ever Wheeler liked to say if Bob hadn't come for- 
ward and paid for you." 

"Bob?" cried Poppy, springing to her feet and 
dropping her work onto the floor. 

" Yes, Bob," said the other, melodramatically ; 
" 'im what isn't good enough to be your husband." 

"I didn't know," said the girl, brokenly; "you 
should have told me. I would sooner starve. I 
would sooner beg in the streets. I will go at 
once." 

" I daresay you know where to go, so I sha'n't 
worry about you," replied Mrs. Wheeler, " You 
quiet ones are generally the worst." 
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" I am sorry," murmured Poppy ; " I did not 
mean to be rude, or ungrateful." 

"You're very kind," said Mrs. Wheeler. "Is 
Mr. Fraser up in London ? " 

" I'm sure I don't know," said the girl, pausing^ 
at the door. 

" Sure to be, though," said Mrs. Wheeler, signifi- 
cantly ; " you won't 'ave to starve, my dear. But, 
there, you know that — some people's pride is a 
funny thing." 

Miss Tyrell regarded her for a moment in silence, 
and then quitted the room, coming back again from 
half-way up the stairs to answer a knock at the 
door. She opened it slowly, and discovered to her 
horror Mr. Fraser standing upon the doorstep, with 
a smile which was meant to be propitiatory, but 
only succeeded in being uneasy. 

" Is that Mr. Fraser ? " demanded Mrs. Wheeler's 
voice, shrilly. 

"That's me," said Fraser, heartily, as he shook 
hands with Poppy and entered the room. 

" I thought you wouldn't be far off," said Mrs. 
Wheeler, in an unpleasant voice. " Poppy's been 
expecting you." 

" I didn't know that Mr. Fraser was coming," 
said Poppy, as the helpless man looked from one to 
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the other. " I suppose he has come to see you. 
He has not come to see me." 

"Yes, I have," said Mr. Fraser, calmly. "I 
wanted " 

But Miss Tyrell had gone quietly upstairs, leav- 
ing him to gaze in a perturbed fashion at the sickly 
and somewhat malicious face on the sofa. 

" What's the matter ? " he enquired. 

" Nothing," said Mrs. Wheeler. 

"Isn't Miss Tyrell well ? " 

" So far as I'm permitted to know the state of 'er 
'ealth, she is," was the reply. 

" Mr. Wheeler well? " enquired Fraser, after a 
long pause. 

" Very well, I thank you," said Mrs. Wheeler. 

" And Miss Wheeler, and Bob, and the whole 
pa and all of them ? " said Fraser. 

" All very well," said Mrs. Wheeler. 

His stock of conversation being exhausted he sat 
glancing uncomfortably round the littered room, 
painfully conscious that Mrs. Wheeler was regard- 
ing him with a glance that was at once hostile and 
impatient. While he was wondering whether Miss 
Tyrell had gone upstairs for a permanency, he 
heard her step on the stairs, and directly afterwards 
she appeared at the door with her hat and jacket on. 
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" Good-bye, Mrs. Wheeler," she said, gravely. 

" Good-bye," said Mrs. Wheeler, in the same way 
that a free-speaking woman would have said 
" Good-riddance." 

The girl's eyes rested for a moment on Fraser. 
Then she bade him good-bye, and, opening the door, 
passed into the street. 

Fraser looked at Mrs. Wheeler in perplexity, 
then, jumping up suddenly as Poppy passed the 
window, he crossed to the door. 

" Good-bye, Mrs. Wheeler," he shouted, and, 
vaguely conscious that something was wrong some- 
where, dashed off in pursuit. 

Poppy Tyrell, her face pale and her eyes burning, 
quickened her pace as she heard hurrying footsteps 
behind her. 

" I just wanted a few words with you. Miss 
Tyrell," said Fraser, somewhat breathlessly. 

" I — I am going on business," said Poppy, in a 
quiet voice. 

" I didn't understand Mrs. Wheeler just now," 
said Fraser. " I hope you didn't mind my call- 
ing?" 

" Oh, no," said the girl ; " call as often as you 
like, but this evening I'm busy. Come to-mor- 
row." 
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This hospitality over-reached itself. " Have you 
left the Wheelers? " he enquired, suddenly. 

" Yes," said Poppy, simply. 

" What's the good of telling me to call, then ? " 
enquired Fraser, bluntly. 

" They will be pleased to see you, I'm sure," 
said Miss Tyrell. 

" Where are you going ? " asked Fraser. 

Miss Tyrell made no reply, except to favour him 
with a glance which warned him not to repeat the 
question, and he walked beside her for some time 
in silence. 

" Good-bye," she said, suddenly. 

" I'm not going," said Fraser, with artless sur- 
prise. 

" Mr. Fraser," said the girl, reddening with anger, 
" will you please understand that I wish to be 
alone ? " 

" No," said Mr. Fraser, doggedly. 

" A gentleman would not have to have half as 
much said to him," said Poppy, trembling. 

" Well, thank God, I'm not a gentleman," said 
Fraser, calmly. 

" If I had a father or a brother you would not 
behave like this," said the girl. 

"If you had a father or a brother they would do 
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it instead," said Fraser, gently ; " it's just because 
you've got nobody else that I'm looking after you." 

Miss Tyrell, who had softened slightly, stiffened 
again with temper. 

" You ? " she said, hotly. " What right have you 
to trouble yourself about me ? " 

" No right at all," said Fraser, cheerfully, " but 
I'm going to do it. If you've left the Wheelers, 
where are you going ? " 

Miss Tyrell, gazing straight in front of her, made 
no reply. 

" Won't you tell me ? " persisted the other. 

" I'm not going anywhere," said Poppy, stopping 
suddenly and facing him. " I've got a new berth 
next Monday, and to-morrow morning I am going 
to see them to ask them to employ me at once.'' 

" And to-night ? " suggested the other. 

" I shall go for a walk," said the girl. " Now 
that you know all about my concerns, will you 
please go ? " 

" Walk ? " repeated Fraser. " Walk ? What, all 
night ? You can't do it— you don't know what it's 
like. Will you let me lend you some money ? 
You can repay me as soon as you like." 

" No, thank you." 

" For my sake ? " he suggested. 
Q 
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Miss Tyrell raised her eyebrows. 

" I'm a bad walker,'' he explained. 

The reply trembling on Miss Tyrell's lips realised 
that it was utterly inadequate to the occasion, and 
remained unspoken. She walked on in silence, 
apparently oblivious of the man by her side, and 
when he next spoke to her made no reply. He 
glanced at a clock in a baker's shop as they passed, 
and saw that it was just seven. 

In this sociable fashion they walked along the 
Commercial Road and on to Aldgate, and then, 
passing up Fenchurch Street, mingled with the 
crowd thronging homewards over London Bridge. 
They went as far as Kennington in this direction, 
and then the girl turned and walked back to the 
City. Fraser, glancing at the pale profile beside 
him, ventured to speak again. 

" Will you come down to Wapping and take my 
cabin for the night?" he asked, anxiously. "The 
mate's away, and I can turn in fo'ard — you can 
have it all to yourself." 

Miss Tyrell, still looking straight in front of her, 
made no reply, but with another attempt to shake 
off this pertinacious young man of the sea quickened 
her pace again. Fraser fell back. 

" If I'm not fit to walk beside you, I'll walk 
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behind," he said, in a low voice ; " you won't mind 
that ? " 

In this way they walked through the rapidly 
thinning streets. It was now dark, and most of the 
shops had closed. The elasticity had departed 
from Miss Tyrell's step, and she walked aimlessly, 
noting with a sinking at the heart the slowly passing 
time. Once or twice she halted from sheer weari- 
ness, Fraser halting too, and watching her with a 
sympathy of which Flower would most certainly 
have disapproved if he had seen it. 

At length, in a quiet street beyond Stratford, she 
not only stopped, but turned and walked slowly 
back. Fraser turned too, and his heart beat as he 
fancied that she intended to overtake him. He 
quickened his pace in time with the steps behind 
him until they slackened and faltered ; then he 
looked round and saw her standing in the centre of 
the pathway with her head bent. He walked back 
slowly until he stood beside her, and saw that she 
was crying softly. He placed his hand on her arm. 

" Go away," she said, in a low voice. 

" I shall not." 

" You walked away from me just now." 

" I was a brute," said Fraser, vehemently. 

The arm beneath his hand trembled, and he drew 
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it unresistingly through his own. In the faint 
light from the lamp opposite he saw her look at 
him. 

" I'm very tired," she said, and leaned on him 
trustfully. " Were you really going to leave me 
just now?" 

" You know I was not," said Fraser, simply. 

Miss Tyrell, walking very slowly, pondered. " I 
should never have forgiven you if you had," she 
said, thoughtfully. " I'm so tired, I can hardly 
stand. You must take me to your ship." 

They walked slowly to the end of the road, b-ut 
the time seemed very short to Fraser. As far as he 
was concerned he would willingly have dispensed 
with the tram which they met at the end and the 
antique four-wheeler in which they completed their 
journey to the river. They found a waterman's 
skiff at the stairs, and sat side by side in the stern, 
looking contentedly over the dark water, as the 
waterman pulled in the direction of the Swallow, 
which was moored in the tier. There was no re- 
sponse to their hail, and Fraser himself, clambering 
over the side with the painter, assisted Miss Tyrell, 
who, as the daughter of one sailor and the guest of 
another, managed to throw off her fatigue suffi- 
ciently to admire the lines of the small steamer. 
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Fraser conducted her to the cabin, and motioning 
her to a seat on the locker, went forward to see 
about some supper. He struck a match in the 
forecastle and scrutinised the sleepers, and coming 
to the conclusion that something which was lying 
doubled up in a bunk, with its head buried in the 
pillow, was the cook, shook it vigorously. 

" Did you want the cook, sir ? " said a voice from 
another bunk. 

" Yes," said Fraser, sharply, as he punched the 
figure again and again. 

" Pore cookie ain't well, sir," said the seaman, 
sympathetically ; " 'e's been very delikit all this 
evenin' ; that's the worst o' them teetotalers." 

" All right ; that'll do," said the skipper, sharply, 
as he struck another match, and gave the invalid a 
final disgusted punch. " Where's the boy ? " 

A small, dirty face with matted hair protruded 
from the bunk above the cook and eyed him 
sleepily. 

" Get some supper," said Fraser, " quick." 

"Supper, sir?" said the boy with a surprised 
yawn. 

" And be quick about it," said the skipper, " and 
wash your face first and put a comb through your 
hair. Come, out you get." 
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The small sleeper sighed disconsolately, and, 
first extending one slender leg, clambered out and 
began to dress, yawning pathetically as he did so. 

" And some coffee," said Fraser, as he lit the 
lamp and turned to depart. 

" Bill," said the small boy, indignantly. 

" Wot d'ye want ? " said the seaman. 

" 'Elp me to wake that drunken pig up," said the 
youth, pointing a resentful finger at the cook. " I 
ain't goin' to do all the work." 

"You leave 'im alone," said Bill, ferociously. 
The cook had been very liberal that evening, and 
friendship is friendship, after all. 

" That's what a chap gets by keeping hisself 
sober," said the youthful philosopher, as he poured 
a little cold tea out of the kettle on to his handker- 
chief and washed himself. " Other people's work 
to do." 

He went grumbling up to the galley, and, light- 
ing some sticks, put the kettle on, and then de- 
scended to the cabin, starting with genuine sur- 
prise as he saw the skipper sitting opposite a pretty 
girl, who was leaning back in her seat fast asleep. 

" Cook'U be sorry 'e missed this," he murmured, 
as he brightened up and began briskly to set the 
table. He ran up on deck again to see how his fire 
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was progressing, and thrusting his head down the 
forecastle communicated the exciting news to 
Bill. 

To Fraser sitting watching his sleeping guest it 
seemed like a beautiful dream. That Poppy Tyrell 
should be sitting in his cabin and looking to him as 
her only friend seemed almost incredible. A sudden 
remembrance of Flower subdued at once the ardour 
of his gaze, and he sat wondering vaguely as to the 
whereabouts of that erratic mariner until his medi- 
tations were broken by the entrance of the boy with 
the steaming coffee, followed by Bill bearing a 
couple of teaspoons. 

" I nearly -went to sleep," said Poppy, as Fraser 
roused her gently. 

She took off her hat and jacket, and Fraser, tak- 
ing them from her, laid them reverently in his 
bunk. Then Poppy moved farther along the seat, 
and, taking some coffee pronounced herself much 
refreshed. 

"I've been very rude to you," she said, softly; 
" but Mrs. Wheeler was very unkind, and said that 
of course I should go to you. That was why." 

" Mrs. Wheeler is " began Fraser, and stopped 

suddenly. 

" Of course it was quite true," said Poppy, 
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healthfully attacking her plate ; " I did have to come 
to you." 

" It was rather an odd way of coming," said 
Fraser ; " my legs ache now." 

The girl laughed softly, and continued to laugh. 
Then her eyes moistened, and her face became trou- 
bled. Fraser, as the best thing to do, made an ex- 
cuse and went up on deck, to the discomfort of 
Billand the boy, who were not expecting him. 

Poppy was calm again by the time he returned, 
and thanked him again softly as he showed her her 
bunk and withdrew for the night. Bill and the 
boy placed their berths at his disposal, but he de- 
clined them in favour of a blanket in the galley, 
where he sat up, and slept but ill all night, and 
was a source of great embarrassment to the cook 
next morning when he wanted to enter to prepare 
breakfast. 

Poppy presided over that meal, and it, and the 
subsequent walk to discover lodgings, are among 
Fraser's dearest memories. He trod on air through 
the squalid roads by her side, and, the apartments 
having been obtained, sat on the arm of the arm- 
chair — the most comfortable part — and listened to 
her plans. 
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" And you won't go away without letting me 
know ? " he said, as he rose to depart. 

Miss Tyrell shook her head, and her eyes smiled 
at him. " You know I won't," she said, softly. " I 
don't want to." 

She saw him to the door, and until he had quitted 
the gate, kept it hospitably open. Fraser, with his 
head in a whirl, went back to the Swallow. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

The prime result of Mrs. Banks' nocturnal ram- 
ble with Mr. William Green, was a feeling of great 
bitterness against her old friend, Captain John 
Barber. Mr. Green, despite her protests, was still a 
member of the crew of the Foam, and walked about 
Seabridge in broad daylight, while she crept forth 
only after sundown, and saw a hidden meaning in 
every " Fine evening, Mrs. Banks," which met her. 
She pointed out to Captain Barber, that his refusal 
to dismiss Mr. Green was a reflection upon her ve- 
racity, and there was a strange light in her eyes and 
a strange hardening of her mouth, as the old man 
said that to comply with her request would be to 
reflect upon the polite seaman's veracity. 

Her discomfiture was not lessened by the un- 
becoming behaviour of her daughter, who in some 
subtle manner, managed to convey that her accept- 
ance of her mother's version of the incident 
depended upon the way she treated Mr. Frank 
Gibson. It was a hard matter to a woman of spirit, 
and a harder thing still, that those of her neighbours 
who listened to her account of the affair were firmly 
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persuaded that she was setting her cap at Captain 
Barber. 

To clear her character from this imputation, and 
at the same time to mark her sense of the captain's 
treatment of her, Mrs. Banks effected a remarkable 
change of front, and without giving him the slight- 
est warning, set herself to help along his marriage 
to Mrs. Church. 

She bantered him upon the subject when she 
met him out, and, disregarding his wrathful embar- 
rassment, accused him in a loud voice of wearing 
his tie in a love-knot. She also called him a turtle- 
dove. The^ conversation ended here, the turtle- 
dove going away crimson with indignation and 
cooing wickedly. 

Humbled by the terrors of his position, the 
proud shipowner turned more than ever to Captain 
Nibletts for comfort and sympathy, and it is but 
due to that little man to say that anything he could 
have done for his benefactor would have given him 
the greatest delight. He spent much of his spare 
time in devising means for his rescue, all of which 
the old man listened to with impatience and re- 
jected with contumely. 

" It's no good, Nibletts," he said, as they sat in 
the subdued light of the cabin one evening. 
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" Nothing can be done. If anything could be done, 
I should have thought of it." 

"Yes, that's what struck me," said the little 
skipper, dutifully. 

" I've won that woman's 'art," said Captain Bar- 
ber, miserably; "in 'er anxiety to keep me, the 
woman's natur' has changed. There's nothing she 
wouldn't do to make sure of me." 

" It's understandable," said Nibletts. 

" It's understandable," agreed Captain Barber, 
" but it's orkard. Instead o' being a mild, amiable 
sort o' woman, all smiles, the fear o' losing me has 
changed 'er into a determined, jealous woman. She 
told me herself it was love of me as 'ad changed her." 

"You ain't written to her, I suppose?" asked 
Nibletts, twisting his features into an expression of 
great cunning. 

Captain Barber shook his head. " If you'd think 
afore speaking, Nibletts," he said, severely, "you'd 
know as people don't write to each other when 
they're in the same house." 

The skipper apologised. " What I mean to say 
is this," he said, softly. " She hasn't got your 
promise in writing, and she's done all the talking 
about it. I'm the only one you've spoken to about 
it, I s'pose ? " 
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Captain Barber nodded. 

" Well, forget all about it," said Nibletts, in an 
excited whisper. 

Captain Barber looked at hira pityingly. 

" What good'll that do ? " he asked. 

" Forget the understanding," continued Nibletts, 
in a stage whisper, "forget everything; forget 
Captain Flower's death, act as you acted just afore 
he went. People'll soon see as you're strange in 
your manner, and I'll put the news about as you've 
been so affected by that affair that your memory's 
gone." 

" I was thinking of doing that the other day my- 
self," said Captain Barber, slowly and untruthfully. 

" I thought you was, from something you said," 
replied Nibletts. 

" I think I spoke of it, or I was going to," said 
Barber. 

" You did say something," said Nibletts. 

" I wonder what would be the best way to begin," 
said Barber, regarding him attentively. 

Captain Niblett's nerve failed him at the respon- 
sibility. 

" It's your plan. Captain Barber," he said, im- 
pressively, " and nobody can tell a man like you 
how it should be done. It wants acting, and you've 
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got to have a good memory to remember that you 
haven't got a memory." 

" Say that agin," said Captain Barber, breathing 
thickly. 

Captain Nibletts repeated it, and Captain Barber, 
after clearing his brain with a glass of spirits, bade 
him a solemn good-night, and proceeded slowly to 
his home. The door was opened by Mrs. Church, 
and a hum of voices from the front room indicated 
company. Captain Barber, hanging his hat on a 
peg, entered the room to discover Mrs. Banks and 
daughter, attended by Mr. Gibson. 

" Where's Fred?" he asked, slowly, as he took a 
seat. 

" JV/io ? " said Miss Banks, with a little scream. 

" Lawk-a-mussy, bless the man," said her mother. 
" I never did." 

" Not come in yet ? " asked Barber, looking round 
with a frightful stare. " The Foams up." 

The company exchanged glances of consternation. 

"Why, is he alive?" enquired Mrs. Church, 
sharply. 

"Alive!" repeated Captain Barber. "Why 
shouldn't he be ? He was alive yesterday, wasn't 
he?" 

There was a dead silence, and then Captain Bar- 
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ber from beneath his shaggy eyebrows observed 
with delight that Gibson, tapping his forehead sig- 
nificantly, gave a warning glance at the others, 
while all four sitting in a row watched anxiously for 
the first signs of acute mania. 

" I expect he's gone round after you, my dear," 
said the wily Barber to Miss Banks. 

In the circumstances this was certainly cruel, and 
Gibson coughed confusedly. 

" I'll go and see," said Miss Banks, hurriedly ; 
"come along, mother." 

The two ladies, followed by Mr. Gibson, shook 
hands and withdrew hurriedly. Captain Barber, 
wondering how to greet Mrs. Church after he had 
let them out, fixed his eyes on the carpet and re- 
mained silent. 

" Aren't you well? " enquired the lady, tenderly. 

" Well, ma'am ? " repeated Uncle Barber, with 
severity. 

" Ma'am? " said Mrs. Church, in tones of tender 
reproach ; " two hours ago I was Laura. Have you 
been to the ' Thorn ' ? " 

" What ' Thorn ' ? " demanded Captain Barber, 
who had decided to forget as much as possible, as 
the only safe way. 

" The Thorn Inn," said Mrs. Church, impatiently. 
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" Where is it? " enquired Captain Barber, ingen- 
uously. 

Mrs. Church looked at him with deep considera- 
tion. " Why, at the end of the cottages, opposite 
the 'Swan.' " 

" What 'Swan ' ? " enquired Captain Barber. 

"The Swan Inn," said Mrs. Church, restraining 
her temper, but with difficulty. 

"Where is it?" said Uncle Barber, with breezy 
freshness. 

" Opposite the ' Thorn,' at the end of the row," 
said Mrs. Church, slowly. 

" Well, what about it? " enquired Captain Barber. 

" Nothing," said Mrs. Church, sharply, and pro- 
ceeded to set supper. 

Captain Barber, hugging himself over his scheme, 
watched her eagerly, evincing a little bewilderment 
as she brought on a small, unappetizing rind of 
cheese, bread, two glasses, and a jug of water. He 
checked himself just in time from asking for the 
cold fowl and bacon left from dinner, and, drawing 
his chair to the table, eyed the contents closely. 

"Only bread and cheese?" he said, somewhat 
peevishly. 

"That's all," said Mrs. Church, smiling ; "bread 
and cheese and kisses." 
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Captain Barber tapped his forehead. " What did 
we have for dinner? " he asked, suddenly. 

" Sausages," replied Mrs. Church, blandly ; " we 
ate them all." 

A piece of Captain Barber's cheese went the 
wrong way, and he poured himself out .some water 
and drank it hurriedly. "Where's the beer?" he 
demanded. 

" You've got the key of the cask," said the house- 
keeper. 

Captain Barber, whose temper was rising, denied 
it. 

" I gave it to you this morning," said Mrs, 
Church; "you were going to do something to it, 
don't you know ? " 

" I don't remember," said Uncle Barber, surlily. 

"Whatever has happened to your memory?" 
said Mrs. Church, sweetly. 

" My memory," said the trickster, slowly, passing 
his hand over his brow ; " why, what's the matter 
with it?" 

" It doesn't seem quite so good as it was," said 
the lady, affectionately. " Never mind, my memory 
will have to do for both." 

There was enough emphasis on this last sentence 
to send a little chill through the captain's frame. 
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He said nothing, but keeping his eye on his plate 
attacked his frugal meal in silence, and soon after- 
wards went upstairs to bed to think out his position. 

If his own memory was defective, Mrs. Church's 
was certainly redundant. When he came hurrying 
in to dinner next day she remembered that he had 
told her he should not be home to that meal. He 
was ungallant enough to contemplate a raid upon 
hers ; she, with a rare thoughtfulness, had already 
eaten it. He went to the " Thorn," and had some 
cold salt beef, and cursed the ingenious Nibletts, 
now on his way to London, sky-high. 

Mrs. Banks came in the next evening with her 
daughter, and condoled with the housekeeper on 
the affliction which had already been noised about 
Seabridge. Mrs. Church, who had accepted her as 
an ally, but with mental reservations, softly applied 
a handkerchief to her eyes. 

"How are you feeling?" demanded Mrs. Banks, 
in the voice of one addressing a deaf invalid. 

" I'm all right," said Barber, shortly. 

" That's his pride," said Mrs. Church, mournfully ; 
" he won't own to it. He can't remember anything. 
He pretends he doesn't know me." 

" Who are you ? " asked the sufferer, promptly. 

" He'll get the better of it," said Mrs. Banks, 
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kindly, as her quondam foe wiped her eyes again. 
" If he don't, you'd better marry before October. 

To say that Captain Barber pricked up his ears 
at this, indicates but feebly his interest in the 
remark. He held his breath and looked wildly 
round the room as the two ladies, deftly ignoring 
him, made their arrangements for his future. 

" I don't like to seem to hurry it," said the house- 
keeper. 

" No, of course you don't. If he said October, 
naturally October it ought to be, in the usual way," 
remarked the other. 

" I never said October," interrupted the trembling 
mariner. 

"There's his memory again," said Mrs. Banks, in 
a low voice. 

" Poor dear," sighed the other. 

" We'll look after your interests," said Mrs. Banks, 
with a benevolent smile. " Don't you remember 
meeting me by the church the other night and tell- 
ing me that you were going to marry Mrs. Church 
in October?" 

" No," bawled the affrighted man. 

"Clean gone," said Mrs. Church, shaking her 
head; "it's no use." 

" Not a bit," said Mrs. Banks. 
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"October seems rather early," said Mrs. Church, 
" especially as he is in mourning for his nephew. 

" There's no reason for waiting," said Mrs. Banks, 
decidedly. " I daresay it's his loneliness that makes 
him want to hurry it. After all, he ought to know 
what he wants." 

" I never said a word about it," interposed Cap- 
tain Barber, in a loud voice. 

" All right," said Mrs. Banks, indulgently. " What 
are you going to wear, my dear? " she added, turn- 
ing to the housekeeper. 

Mrs. Church seemed undecided, and Captain 
Barber, wiping the moisture from his brow, listened 
as one in a dream to a long discussion on the possi- 
bilities of her wardrobe. Thrice he interrupted, and 
thrice the ladies, suspending their conversation for 
a moment, eyed him with tender pity before resum- 
ing it. 

" Me and Frank thought of October," said Eliza- 
beth, speaking for the first time. She looked at 
Captain Barber, and then at her mother. It was 
the look of one offering to sell a casting vote. 

"October's early," said the old lady, bridling. 

Mrs. Church looked up at her, and then modestly 
looked down again. " Why not a double wedding ? " 
she asked, gently. 
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Captain Barber's voice was drowned in acclama- 
tions. Elizabeth kissed Mrs. Church, and then 
began to discuss her own wardrobe. The owner of 
the house, the owner of the very chairs on which 
they were sitting, endeavoured in vain to stop them 
on a point of order, and discovered to his mortifica- 
tion that a man without a memory is a man without 
influence. In twenty minutes it was all settled, and 
even an approximate date fixed. There was a 
slight movement on the part of Elizabeth to obtain 
Captain Barber's opinion upon that, but being 
reminded by her mother that he would forget all 
about it in half an hour's time, she settled it with- 
out him. 

" I'm so sorry about your memory, Captain 
Barber," said Mrs. Banks, as she prepared to depart. 
" I can understand what a loss it is. My memory's 
a very good one. I never forget anything." 

"You forget yourself, ma'am," returned her victim, 
with unconscious ambiguity, and, closing the door 
behind her, returned to the parlour to try and think 
of some means of escaping from the position to 
which the ingenuity of Captain Nibletts, aided by 
that of Mrs. Banks, had brought him. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Opponents of medicine have hit upon a means 
of cleansing the system by abstaining for a time 
from food, and drinking a quantity of fair water. 
It is stated to clear the eyes and the skin, and to 
cause a feeling of lightness and buoyancy undreamt 
of by those who have never tried it. All people, 
perhaps, are not affected exactly alike, and Captain 
Flower, while admitting the lightness, would have 
disdainfully contested any charge of buoyancy. 
Against this objection it may be said that he was 
not a model patient, and had on several occasions 
wilfully taken steps to remove the feeling of light- 
ness. 

It was over a fortnight since his return to Lon- 
don. The few shillings obtained for his watch had 
disappeared days before ; rent was due and the 
cupboard was empty. The time seemed so long to 
him, that Poppy and Seabridge and the Foam might 
have belonged to another period of existence. At 
the risk of detection he had hung round the Wheel- 
ers night after night for a glimpse of the girl for 
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whom he was enduring all these hardships, but 
without success. He became a prey to nervousness 
and, unable to endure the suspense any longer, de- 
termined to pay a stealthy visit to Wapping and 
try and see Fraser. 

He chose the night on which in the ordinary 
state of affairs the schooner should be lying along- 
side the wharf; and keeping a keen lookout for 
friends and foes both, made his way to the Minories 
and down Tower Hill. He had pictured it as teem- 
ing with people he knew, and the bare street and 
closed warehouses, with a chance docker or two 
slouching slowly along, struck him with an odd 
sense of disappointment. The place seemed 
changed. He hurried past the wharf ; that too was 
deserted, and after a loving peep at the spars of 
his schooner he drifted slowly across the road to the 
Albion, and, pushing the door a little way open, 
peeped cautiously in. The faces were all unfamiliar, 
and letting the door swing quietly back he walked 
on until he came to the Town of Yarmouth. 

The public bar was full. Tired workers were try- 
ing to forget the labours of the day in big draughts 
of beer, while one of them had thrown off his 
fatigue sufficiently to show a friend a fancy step of 
which he was somewhat vain. It was a difficult and 
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intricate step for a crowded bar, and panic-stricken 
men holding their beer aloft called wildly upon him 
to stop, while the barman, leaning over the counter, 
strove to make his voice heard above the din. The 
dancer's feet subsided into a sulky shuffle, and a 
tall seaman, removing the tankard which had 
obscured his face, revealed the honest features of 
Joe. The sight of him and the row of glasses and 
hunches of bread and cheese behind the bar was 
irresistible. The skipper caught a departing cus- 
tomer by the coat and held him. 

" Do me a favour, old man," he said, heartily. 
" Wot d'ye want ? " asked the other, suspiciously. 
" Tell that tall chap in there that a friend of his is 
waiting outside," said Flower, pointing to Joe. 

He walked off a little way as the man re-entered 
the bar. A second or two later, the carman came 
out alone. 

" 'E ses come inside 'e ses if you want to see 'im." 
"I can't," said Flower. 

" Why not ? " asked the other, as a horrible suspi- 
cion dawned upon him. " Strewth, you ain't a tee- 
totaler, are you ? " 

" No," replied the skipper, "but I can't go in." 
"Well 'e won't come out," said the other; " 'e 
seems to be a short-tempered sort o' man." 
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" I must see him," said the skipper, pondering. 
Then a happy thought struck him, and he smiled 
at his cleverness. " Tell him a little flower wants 
to see him," he said, briskly. 

" A little wot ? " demanded the carman, blankly. 

"A little flower," repeated the other. 

"Where is she?" enquired the carman, casting 
his eyes about him. 

"You just say that," said the skipper, hurriedly. 
" You shall have a pint if you do. He'll under- 
stand." 

It was unfortunate for the other that the skipper 
had set too high an estimation on Joe's intelligence, 
for the information being imparted to him in the 
audible tones of confidence, he first gave his mug 
to Mr. William Green to hold, and then knocked 
the ambassador down. The loud laugh consequent 
on the delivery of the message ceased abruptly, and 
in the midst of a terrific hubbub Joe and his victim, 
together with two or three innocent persons loudly 
complaining that they hadn't finished their beer, 
were swept into the street. 

" He'll be all right in a minute, mate," said a by- 
stander to Joe, anxiously ; " don't run away." 

" 'Tain't so likely," said Joe, scornfully. 

" Wot did you 'it me for ? " demanded the vie- 
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tim, turning a deaf ear to two or three strangers 
who were cuddling him affectionately and pointing 
out, in alluring whispers, numberless weak points in 
Joe's fleshly armour. 

" I'll 'it you agin if you come into a pub making 
a fool of me afore people," replied the sensitive 
seaman, blushing hotly with the recollection of the 
message. 

" He told me to," said the carman, pointing to 
Flower, who was lurking in the background. 

The tall seaman turned fiercely and strode up to 
him, and then, to the scandal of the bystanders and 
the dismay of Mr. William Green, gave a loud yell 
and fled full speed up the road. Flower followed 
in hot pursuit, and owing, perhaps, to the feeling of 
lightness before mentioned, ran him down nearly a 
mile farther on, Mr. Green coming in a good second. 

" Keep orf," panted the seaman, backing into a 
doorway. " Keep — it — orf! " 

" Don't be a fool, Joe," said the skipper. 

" Keep orf," repeated the trembling seaman. 

His fear was so great that Mr. Green, who had 
regarded him as a tower of strength and courage, 
and had wormed himself into the tall seaman's good 
graces by his open admiration of these qualities, 
stood appalled at his idol's sudden lack of spirit. 
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" Don't be a fool, Joe," said the skipper, sharply ; 
" can't you see it's me ? " 

" I thought you was drownded," said the trem- 
bling seaman, still regarding him suspiciously. " I 
thought you was a ghost." 

" Feel that," said Flower, and gave him a blow 
in the ribs which almost made him regret that his 
first impression was not the correct one. 

" I'm satisfied, sir," he said, hastily. 

" I was picked up and carried off to Riga : but for 
certain reasons I needn't go into, I want my being 
alive kept a dead secret. You mustn't breathe a 
word to anybody, d'ye understand ? Not a word." 

"Aye, aye, sir," said Joe ; " you hear that, Will- 
yum?" 

" Who the devil's this ? " demanded the skipper, 
who had not bargained for another confidant. 

" It's the new 'and, sir," said Joe. " I'll be 
answerable for 'im." 

Flower eyed the pair restlessly, but Mr. Green 
assured him with a courtly bow that Mr. Smith's 
assurances might be relied upon. " He hoped he 
was a gentleman," he said, feelingly. 

" Some of us thought — I thought,'' said Joe, with 
a glance at the skipper, " that the mate shoved you 
overboard." 
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" You always were a fool," commented the skipper. 

" Yes, sir," said Joe, dutifully, and as they moved 
slowly back along the road gave him the latest 
information about Seabridge and the Foam. 

" The Swallow s just come up in the tier," he con- 
cluded ; '' and if you want to see Mr. Fraser, I'll go 
and see if he's aboard." 

The skipper agreed, and after exacting renewed 
assurances of secrecy from both men, waited impa- 
tiently in the private bar of the Waterman's Arms 
while they put off from the stairs and boarded the 
steamer. 

In twenty minutes, during which time the penni- 
less skipper affected not to notice the restless glances 
of the landlord, they returned with Fraser, and 
a hearty meeting took place between the two men. 
The famished skipper was provided with meat and 
drink, while the two A. B.'s whetted their thirst in 
the adjourning bar. 

" You've had a rough time," said Fraser, as the 
skipper concluded a dramatic recital of his advent- 
ures. 

Flower smiled broadly. " I've come out of it 
right side uppermost," he said, taking a hearty pull 
at his tankard ; " the worst part was losing my 
money. Still, it's all in the day's work. Joe tells 
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me that Elizabeth is walking out with Gibson, so 
you see it has all happened as I bargained for." 

" I've heard so," said Fraser. 

" It's rather soon after my death," said Flower, 
thoughtfully; "she's been driven into it by her 
mother, I expect. How is Poppy?" 

Fraser told him. 

"I couldn't wish her in better hands. Jack," said 
the other, heartily, when he had finished ; " one of 
these days when she knows everything — at least, 
as much as I shall tell her — she'll be as grateful to 
you as what I am." 

"You've come back just in time," said Fraser, 
slowly ; " another week, and you'd have lost her." 

" Lost her? " repeated Flower, staring. 

" She's going to New Zealand," replied the 
other ; " she's got some relations there. She met 
an old friend of her father's the other day, Captain 
Martin, master of the Golden Cloud, and he has 
offered her a passage. They sail on Saturday from 
the Albert Dock." 

Flower pushed the tankard from him, and 
regarded him in consternation. 

" She mustn't go," he said, decisively. 

Fraser shrugged his shoulders. " I tried to 
persuade her not to, but it was no use. She 
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said there was nothing to stay in England for ; 
she's quite alone, and there is nobody to miss her." 

" Poor girl," said Flower, softly, and sat crum- 
bling his bread and gazing reflectively at a soda-water 
advertisement on the wall. He sat so long in this 
attitude that his companion also turned and stud- 
ied it. 

" She mustn't go," said Flower, at length. " I'll 
go down and see her to-morrow night. You go 
first and break the news to her, and I'll follow on. 
Do it gently, Jack. It's quite safe ; there's nobody 
she can talk to now she's left the Wheelers, and 
I'm simply longing to see her. You don't know 
what it is to be in love, Jack." 

"What am I to tell her?" enquired the other, 
hastily. 

" Tell her I was saved," was the reply. " I'll do 
the rest. By Jove, I've got it." 

He banged the table so hard that his plate 
jumped and the glasses in the bar rattled in protest. 

"Anything wrong with the grub? " enquired the 
landlord, severely. 

Flower, who was all excitement, shook his head. 

" Because if there is," continued the landlord, 
" I'd sooner you spoke of it than smash the table; 
never mind about hurting my feelings." 
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He wiped down the counter to show that Flower's 
heated glances had no effect upon him, withdraw- 
ing reluctantly to serve an impatient customer. 

" I'll go down to-morrow morning to the Golden 
Cloud and try and ship before the mast," said 
Flower, excitably ; " get married out in New Zea- 
land, and then come home when things are settled. 
What do you think of that, my boy ? How does 
that strike you ? " 

" How will it strike Cap'n Barber ? " asked Fraser, 
as soon as he had recovered sufficiently to speak. 

Flower's eyes twinkled. " It's quite easy to get 
wrecked and picked up once or twice," he said, 
cheerfully. " I'll have my story pat by the time I 
get home, even to the names of the craft I was cast 
away in. And I can say I heard of Elizabeth's 
marriage from somebody I met in New Zealand. 
I'll manage all right." 

The master of the Swallow gazed at him in help- 
less fascination. 

"They want hands on the Golden Cloud," he said, 
slowly ; " but what about your discharges ? " 

" I can get those," said Flower, complacently ; 
" a man with money and brains can do anything. 
Lend me a pound or two before I forget it, will 
you ? And if you'll give me Poppy's address, I'll 
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be outside the house at seven to-morrow. Lord, 
fancy being on the same ship with her for three 
months." 

He threw down a borrowed sovereign on the 
counter, and, ordering some more drinks, placed 
them on the table. Fraser had raised his to his 
lips when he set it down again, and with a warning 
finger called the other's attention to the remarkable 
behaviour of the door communicating with the next 
bar, which, in open defiance of the fact that it pos- 
sessed a patent catch of the latest pattern, stood 
open at least three or four inches. 

"Draught?" questioned Flower, staring at the 
phenomenon. 

The other shook his head. " I'd forgotten those 
two chaps," he said, in a low voice ; " they've been 
listening." 

Flower shifted in his seat. " I'd trust Joe any- 
where," he said, uneasily, " but I don't know about 
the other chap. If he starts talking at Seabridge 
I'm done. I thought Joe was alone when I sent 
in for him." 

Fraser tapped his chin with his fingers. " I'll try 
and get 'em to ship with me. I want a couple of 
hands," he said, slowly. " I'll have them under my 
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eye then, and, besides, they're better at Bittlesea 
than Seabridge in any case." 

He rose noisily, and followed by Flower entered 
the next bar. Twenty minutes afterwards Flower 
bade them all a hearty good-night, and Mr. Green, 
walking back to the schooner with Joe, dwelt com- 
placently on the advantages of possessing a style 
and address which had enabled them to exchange 
the rudeness of Ben for the appreciative amiability 
of Captain Fraser. 

Flower was punctual to the minute next evening, 
and shaking hands hastily with Fraser, who had 
gone down to the door to wait for him, went in 
alone to see Miss Tyrell. Fraser, smoking his pipe 
on the doorstep, gave him a quarter of an hour, 
and then went upstairs, Miss Tyrell making a futile 
attempt to escape from the captain's encircling arm 
as he entered the room. Flower had just com- 
menced the recital of his adventures. He broke off 
as the other entered, but being urged by Miss Tyrell 
to continue, glanced somewhat sheepishly at his 
friend before complying. 

"When I rose to the surface," he said, slowly 
" and saw the ship drawing away in the darkness 
and heard the cries on board, I swam as strongly as 
T could towards it. I was weighed down by my 

s 
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clothes, and I had also struck my head going over- 
board, and I felt that every moment was my last, 
when I suddenly bumped up against the life-belt. I 
had just strength to put that on and give one faint 
hail, and then I think for a time I lost my senses." 

Miss Tyrell gave an exclamation of pity ; Mr. 
Fraser m.ade a noise which might have been in- 
tended for the same thing. 

" The rest of it was like a dream," continued 
Flower, pressing the girl's hand ; " sometimes my 
eyes were open and sometimes not. I heard the 
men pulling about and hailing me without being 
able to reply. By-and-by that ceased, the sky got 
grey and the water brown ; all feeling had gone out 
of me. The sun rose and burnt in the salt on my 
face ; then as I rose and fell like a cork on the 
waters, your face seemed to come before me, and I 
determined to live." 

" Beautiful," said Fraser, involuntarily. 

" I determined to live," repeated Flower, glancing 
at him defiantly. " I brushed the wet hair from 
my eyes, and strove to move my chilled limbs. 
Then I shouted, and anything more dreary than 
that shout across the waste of water I cannot im- 
agine, but it did me good to hear my own voice, 
and I shouted again." 
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He paused for breath, and Fraser, taking advan- 
tage of the pause, got up hurriedly and left the 
room, muttering something about matches. 

" He doesn't like to hear of your sufferings," said 
Poppy. 

" I suppose not," said Flower, whose eloquence 
had received a chill, "but there is little more to 
tell. I was picked up by a Russian brig bound for 
Riga, and lay there some time in a state of fever. 
When I got better I worked my passage home in a 
timber boat and landed yesterday." 

"What a terrible experience," said Poppy, as 
Fraser entered the room again. 

"Shocking," said the latter. 

"And now you've got your own ship again," 
said the girl, " weren't your crew delighted to see 
you ? " 

" I've not seen them yet," said Flower, hesitat- 
ingly. " I shipped on another craft this morning 
before the mast." 

" Before the mast," repeated the girl, in amaze- 
ment. 

" Full-rigged ship Golden Cloud, bound for New 
Zealand," said Flower, slowly, watching the effect 
of his words — " we're to be shipmates." 
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Poppy Tyrell started up with a faint cry, but 
Flower drew her gently down again. 

" We'll be married in New Zealand," he said, 
softly, " and then we'll come back and I'll have my 
own again. Jack told me you were going out on 
her. Another man has got my craft ; he lost the 
one he had before, and I want to give him a chance 
for a few months, poor chap, to redeem his char- 
acter. Besides, it'll be a change. We shall see the 
world. It'll just be a splendid honeymoon." 

" You didn't tell Captain Martin ? " enquired the 
girl, as she drew back in her chair and eyed him 
perplexedly. 

" Not likely," said Flower, with a laugh. " I've 
shipped in the name of Robert Orth. I bought 
the man's discharges this morning. He's lying in 
bed, poor chap, waiting for his last now, and hop- 
ing it'll be marked ' v. g.' " 

Poppy was silent. For a moment her eyes, dark 
and inscrutable, met Fraser's ; then she looked 
away, and in a low voice addressed Flower. 

" I suppose you know best what is to be done," 
she said, quietly. 

" You leave it to me," said Flower, in satisfied 
tones. " I'm at the wheel." 

There was a long silence. Poppy got up and 
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crossed to the window, and, resting her cheek on 
her hand, sat watching the restless Hf e of the street. 
The room darkened slowly with the approach of 
evening. Flower rose and took the seat opposite, 
and Fraser, who had been feeling in the way for 
some time, said that he must go. 

" You sail to-morrow evening, Jack ? " said 
Flower, with a careless half-turn towards him. 

" About six," was the reply. 

"We sail Saturday evening at seven," said 
Flower, and took the girl's hand in his own. " It 
will be odd to see you on board. Poppy, and not to 
be able to speak to you ; but we shall be able to 
look at each other, sha'n't we ? " 

"Captain Martin is a strict disciplinarian," said 
Poppy. 

" Well he can't prevent us looking at each other," 
said Flower, "and he can't prevent us marrying 
when we get to the other end. Good-night, Jack. 
Next time you see us we'll be an old married 
couple." 

" A quick passage and a safe return," said Fraser. 
" Good-night." 

Poppy Tyrell just gave him her small hand, and 
that was all. Flower, giving him a hearty grip, 
accompanied him as far as the door of the room. 
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He looked back as he gained the pavement, and the 
last he saw of them they were sitting at the open 
window. Flower leaned out and waved his hand 
in farewell, but Poppy made no sign. 



CHAPTER XX. 

In the rising seaport of Bittlesea Captain Fraser, 
walking slowly along the quay on the fateful Sat- 
urday, heard the hour of seven strike from the 
tower of the old church wedged in between the nar- 
row streets at the back of the town. The little 
harbour with its motley collection of craft vanished ; 
he heard the sharp, hoarse cries of command on the 
Golden Cloud, and saw the bridge slowly opening to 
give egress to the tug which had her in tow. He 
saw her shapely hull and tapering spars glide slowly 
down the river, while Poppy Tyrell, leaning against 
the side, took her last look at London. He came 
back with a sigh to reality : the Swallow had dwin- 
dled to microscopical proportions, and looked dirty ; 
Bittlesea itself had the appearance of a village with 
foolish aspirations to be considered a port, and he 
noticed, with a strong sense of pity tempered with 
disdain, the attentions of two young townsmen to a 
couple of gawky girls in white frocks. 

With a feeling that the confinement of the house 
would be insupportable, he roamed idly about until 
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the day gave place to twilight, and the red eye of 
the lightship on the horizon peeped suddenly across 
the water. Bittlesea was dull to aching point ; a 
shirt-sleeved householder or two sat in his fragrant 
front-garden smoking, and a murmur of voices and 
fumes of tobacco floated out from tavern doorways. 
He paced up and down the quay, until the necessity 
of putting a stop to the vagaries of his crew fur- 
nished him with a little wholesome diversion. 

In their quest for good beer Mr. Green and Joe 
had left themselves in the hands of the other mem- 
bers of the crew, and had gone off with them in a 
body to the Cap and Bells, where, in a most 
pointed fashion, Mr. Green, who had been regarding 
the fireman's complexion for some time with much 
displeasure, told the boy to go back to the ship and 
get his face washed. 

"He's all right, ain't you, Tommy?" said the 
cook, coming to the rescue. 

" Boys ought to keep their faces clean," said Mr. 
Green, impressively ; " there's nothing more un- 
pleasant than a face what wants washing. You 
don't want to grow up like that, do you ? Look at 
it, Joe." 

" It might be cleaner," said Joe, thus appealed 
to, slowly ; " likewise it might be dirtier." 
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" It might be much dirtier," said Mr. Green, em- 
phatically ; " anybody with eyes in their 'ed can see 
that." 

There was an awkward pause, during which the 
fireman, with one eye peeping furtively from be- 
yond the rim of a quart pot, saw both Joe and the 
cook kick Mr. Green's foot to call his attention to 
the fact that his words might be misconstrued by 
another member of the party. 

" I 'ate toffs," he said, deliberately, as he placed 
his mug on the counter. 

" They're all right when you know 'em, Charlie," 
said Joe, who was averse to having the evening 
spoiled at that early hour. 

" A real toff's bad enough," continued the fire- 
man, " but a himitation one — pah ! " He buried 
his face in the pewter again, and laughed dis- 
cordantly. 

" You go aboard and wash your face, Tommy," 
repeated Mr. Green. " I should think you'd find 
plenty o' soap in Charlie's bunk." 

" Do you know what you want? " demanded the 
fireman, regarding him fixedly. 

" I know what you want," said Mr. Green, with a 
supercilious smile. 

" Oh ! Wot ? " said the other. 
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The polite seaman rose to his feet and watched 
him carefully. "A banjo," he replied. 

It was not the reply according to time-honoured 
formula, and Charlie, who was expecting something 
quite different, was at no pains to hide his perplex- 
ity. "A l>anjo?"he repeated, slowly, " a banjo — 
a ban ?" 

Light came to him suddenly, and he flew at Mr. 
Green with his fists whirling. In a second the bar 
was in an uproar, and the well-meant and self-pre- 
servative efforts of Joe and the cook to get the 
combatants into the street were frustrated by people 
outside blocking up the doors. They came out at 
last, and Fraser, who was passing, ran over just in 
time to save Mr. Green, who was doing his best, 
from the consequences of a somewhat exaggerated 
fastidiousness. The incident, however, afforded a 
welcome distraction, and having seen Mr. Green off 
in the direction of the steamer, while the fireman 
returned to the public-house, he bent his steps 
homewards and played a filial game at cards with 
his father before retiring. 

They sailed for London the following afternoon, 
Mr. Green taking a jaundiced view of the world 
from a couple of black eyes, while the fireman 
openly avowed that only the economical limitations 
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of Nature prevented him from giving him more. 
Fraser, a prey to gentle melancholy, called them to 
order once or twice, and then left them to the mate, 
a man whose talent for ready invective was at once 
the admiration and envy of his peers. 

The first night in London he spent on board, and 
with pencil and paper sat down to work out the 
position of the Golden Cloud. He pictured her 
with snowy pinions outspread, passing down Chan- 
nel. He pictured Poppy sitting on the poop in a 
deck-chair and Flower coming as near as his work 
would allow, exchanging glances with her. Then 
he went up on deck, and, lighting his pipe, thought 
of that never-to-be-forgotten night when Poppy had 
first boarded the Foam. 

The next night his mood changed, and unable to 
endure the confinement of the ship, he went for a 
lonely tramp round the streets. He hung round 
the Wheelers, and, after gazing at their young bar- 
barians at play, walked round and looked at Flower's 
late lodgings. It was a dingy house, with broken 
railings and an assortment of papers and bottles in 
the front garden, and by no means calculated to 
relieve depression. From there he instinctively 
wandered round to the lodgings recently inhabited 
by Miss Tyrell. 
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He passed the house twice, and noted with gloom 
the already neglected appearance of her front win- 
dow. The Venetian blind, half drawn up, was five 
or six inches higher one side than the other, and a 
vase of faded flowers added to the forlornness of 
the picture. In his present state of mind the faded 
blooms seemed particularly appropriate, and sud- 
denly determining to possess them, he walked up 
the steps and knocked at the door, trembling like a 
young housebreaker over his first job. 

" I think I left my pipe here the other night," he 
stammered to the small girl who opened it. 

" I'll swear you didn't," said the small damsel, 
readily. 

"Can I go up and see?" enquired Fxaser, hand- 
ing her some coppers. 

The small girl relented, and even offered to assist 
him in his search, but he waved her away, and going 
upstairs sat down and looked drearily round the 
shabby little room. An execrable ornament of 
green and pink paper in the fireplace had fallen 
down, together with a little soot ; there was dust 
on the table, and other signs of neglect. He crossed 
over to the window and secured two or three of the 
blooms, and was drying the stalks on his handker- 
chief when his eye suddenly lighted on a little white 
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ball on the mantel-piece, and, hardly able to believe 
in his good fortune, he secured a much-darned pair 
of cotton gloves, which had apparently been for- 
gotten in the hurry of departure. He unrolled 
them, and pulling out the little shrivelled fingers, 
regarded them with mournful tenderness. Then 
he smoothed them out, and folding them with rev- 
erent fingers, placed them carefully in his breast- 
pocket. He then became conscious that somebody 
was regarding his antics with amazement from the 
doorway. 

" Mr. Eraser ! " said a surprised voice, which 
tried to be severe. 

Mr. Fraser bounded from his chair, and stood re- 
garding the intruder with a countenance in which 
every feature was outvying the other in amazement. 

" I thought — you — were on the Golden Cloud" 
he stammered. 

Miss Tyrell shook her head and looked down. 
" I missed the ship," she said, pensively. 

" Missed the ship ? " shouted the other ; " missed 
the ship ? Did Flower miss it too ? " 

" I'm afraid not," said Miss Tyrell, even more 
pensively than before. 

" Good heavens, I never heard of such a thing," 
said Fraser ; " how ever did you manage to do it ? " 
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" I went to lie down a little while on Saturday 
afternoon," said Poppy, reflectively ; " I'd got my 
box packed and everything ready ; when I got up 
it was past seven o'clock, and then I knew it was 
no use. Ships won't wait, you know." 

Fraser gazed at her in amaze. In his mind's eye 
he still saw the deck of the Golden Cloud; but 
Poppy's deck-chair was empty, and Flower, in place 
of exchanging glances with her, was walking about 
in a state equally compounded of wrath and be- 
wilderment. 

" And you had given up your berth in the City ? " 
said Fraser, at length, in concern. 

The consciousness of a little colour in her cheek 
which she could not repress affected Miss Tyrell's 
temper. " No," she said, sharply. 

" Didn't you intend to go, then ? " asked the be- 
wildered Fraser. 

" I — oh, will you give me my gloves, please, be- 
fore I forget them ? " said Miss Tyrell, coldly. 

It was Fraser's turn to colour, and he burnt a rich 
crimson as he fished them out. 

" I was going to take care of them for you," he 
said, awkwardly. " I came to look after a pipe I 
thought I'd left here." 

" I saw you taking care of them," was the reply. 
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There was a pause, during which Miss Tyrell 
took a seat and, folding her hands in her lap, gazed 
at him with the calm gaze which comes of perfect 
misdoing and the feminine determination not to 
own up to it. The room was no longer shabby, and 
Fraser was conscious of a strange exaltation. 

" I understood that you had given notice in the 
City," he said, slowly; "but I'm very glad that 
you didn't." 

Miss Tyrell shook her head, and stooping down 
adjusted the fire-stove ornament. 

" Didn't you intend to go ? " repeated the tactful 
seaman. 

" I'd left it open," said Miss Tyrell, thoughtfully ; 
" I hadn't definitely accepted Captain Martin's 
invitation. You jump at conclusions so, but of 
course when I found that Captain Flower had 
shipped before the mast for my sake, why, I had to 
go." 

" So you had," said Fraser, staring. 

"There was no help for it," continued Miss 
Tyrell. 

" Didn't seem like it," said the more accurate 
Fraser. 

His head was in a whirl, and he tried vainly to 
think of the exact terms in which she had announced 
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her intention to emigrate, and combated the obi 
jections which he thought himself justified in ad- 
vancing. He began to remember in a misty, un- 
certain fashion that they were somewhat vague and 
disjointed, and for one brief moment he wondered 
whether she had ever had any idea of going at all. 
One glance at the small figure of probity opposite 
was enough, and he repelled the idea as unworthy. 

" I believe that you are sorry I didn't go," said 
Poppy, suddenly. 

" I'm sorry for Flower," said the other. 

" He will be back in six or seven months," said 
Poppy, gently ; " that will soon pass away. I shall 
not be very old to marry even then. Perhaps it is 
all for the best — I don't like " 

" Don't like ? " prompted Fraser. 

" Don't like to be hurried," continued Miss Tyrell, 
looking down. 

There was another pause. The girl got up and, 
walking to the window, gazed out upon the street. 

" There is a nice air in the streets now," she said 
at length, without turning round. 

Fraser started. Politeness and inclination fought 
with conscience. The allies won, but inclination 
got none of the credit. 

"Would you care to go for a walk?" he asked. 
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Miss Tyrell turned and regarded him with an 
unmistakable air of surprise. 

" No, thank you," she said, in a manner which 
indicated reproof. 

Fraser shifted restlessly. " I thought that was 
what you meant," he said, indignantly. 

" You jump at conclusions, as I said before," re- 
marked Miss Tyrell. " It wouldn't be right." 

" I don't see any harm in it," said Fraser, stoutly ; 
" we've been before, and Flower knows of it." 

The girl shook her head. " No," she said, firmly. 

To her surprise, that ended the matter. The 
rattle of traffic and the hum of voices came in at the 
open window ; the room seemed unwontedly quiet 
by contrast. Miss Tyrell sat reaping the empty re- 
ward of virtue, and bestowing occasional glances on 
the fine specimen of marine obtuseness in the arm- 
chair. 

" I hope that I am not keeping j/ou from a walk," 
she observed, at length. 

" No," said Fraser. 

He rose in confusion, wondering whether this was a 
hint for him to go, and after a supreme mental effort 
decided that it was, and murmured something about 
getting back to the ship. Poppy shook hands with 
him patiently. It is always a sad thing to see a 
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fine young man lacking in intelligence. Some of 
her pity perhaps showed in her eyes. 

"Are you going.?" she asked, with a shade of 
surprise in her voice. 

Fraser gazed at her in perplexity. " I suppose 
so," he murmured. 

" Which means that you want a walk, but don't 
like leaving me here alone, I suppose," said Miss 
Tyrell, resignedly. " Very well, I will come." 

She left him for a moment in search of her hat, 
and then, putting aside the gloves she was about to 
don in favour of those he had endeavoured to 
secrete, led the way downstairs. Her composure 
was sufficient for two, which was just the quantity 
required at that moment. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

The summer passed quickly. All too quickly for 
Captain Barber, who said that it was the shortest he 
ever remembered. But, then, his memory, although 
greatly improved, was still none of the best, many 
things which Mrs. Church fondly and frequently 
referred to having escaped it altogether. 

He even forgot that he was to be married in 
October, and in these circumstances Mr. Gibson 
and Mrs. Church put the banns up. This acted 
as a specific, and Captain Barber, putting the best 
face he could on the matter, accepted the inevit- 
able. 

The wedding-day found him resigned, but dazed. 
The morning air was crisp and chill, with a faint 
odour of dead leaves and the aromatic smell of 
chrysanthemums which decked the front garden. 
The house was as clean as a new pin, or the deck of 
the Foam, which, having been thoroughly scubbed 
down in honour of the occasion, was now slowly 
drying in the sun. Down below, the crew, having 
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finished their labours for the day, were anxiously at- 
tiring themselves in their Sunday best. 

The grizzled head of Ben popped out at the com- 
panion and sniffed heartily at the smell of wet 
deck. His coat was of black, and his new boots 
creaked deliciously as he slowly paced the deck and 
affected ignorance of the little cluster of heads at 
the forecastle hatch. He went below again, and a 
murmur, gentle but threatening, rose against Tim. 

" You wait," said the youth, sharply. 

" If you've made me waste eighteenpence, Tim- 
my," said a stout A. B. named Jones, " the Lord ha' 
mercy on you, 'cos I won't." 

The cook, who was clinging to the ladder with 
his head level with the deck, gave an excited gasp. 
" Tim's all right," he said ; " look there." 

The last words were jerked out of him by reason 
of the weight of his friends, who were now leaning 
on him, breathing heavily under the stress of strong 
excitement. Ben was on deck again, and in an 
obviously unconcerned manner was displaying a silk 
hat of great height to all who cared to look. The 
mate's appearance alone, without the flags which 
dressed the schooner, would have indicated a 
festival. 

Three or four labourers sunning themselves on 
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the quay were much impressed and regarded him 
stolidy ; a iisherman, presuming upon the fact that 
they both earned their Hving on the water, ven- 
tured to address him. 

" Now, then," said Jones, as he took something 
reverently from an empty bunk, " who's going up 
fust ? " 

" I ain't," said Tim. 

"Wot about you, cookie? " said Jones. 

" Well, wot about me ? " demanded the other. 

" I thought p'r'aps you'd like to lead the way," 
said Mr. Jones, mildly. 

" You thought wrong, then," said the cook, 
shortly. 

" It was jista compliment," urged Mr. Jones. 

" I don't like flattery," said the cook; "never 
did." 

Mr. Jones sighed and shook his head irresolutely. 
The other A.B. patted him on the back. 

"You look a fair bloomin' treat," he said, heart- 
ily. " You go up fust ; you look as though you've 
slep' in one a'most." 

" None o' your larks, you know," remarked Mr. 
Jones, with suspicious sourness ; " no backing out 
of it and leavin' me there by myself." 

There was a chorus of virtuous but profane 
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indignation. It was so indignant that Mr. Jones 
apologised, and stood for some time regarding the 
article in his hand with the face of a small child 
eyeing a large powder. Then he clapped it on his 
head and went on deck. 

The mate was just talking to the fisherman about 
an uncle of his (born since his promotion) who had 
commanded a brig, when his voice failed him, and 
he gazed open-mouthed at a stout seaman who had 
just come up on deck. On the stout seaman's face 
was the look of one who sees a vision many miles 
off ; on the stout seaman's head was a high hat of 
antique pattern which had suffered in the brushing. 
To avoid the mate's eye he folded his arms and, 
leaning over the side, gazed across the river. Words 
trembled on the mate's lips, but they died away in 
a squeak as a little top-hatted procession of three 
issued coyly from the forecastle and, ranging itself 
beside Mr. Jones, helped him to look across the 
riven 

" I never did," said the fisherman. " What are 
we a-coming to ? " 

The mate did not stay to inform him. He walked 
hastily to the quartette and, bursting with rage, 
asked Jones what he meant by it. 

"Mean by wot, sir?" asked Jones, in surprise. 
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" Top-hats," said the mate, choking. 

The four turned and regarded him stolidly, keep- 
ing as close together as possible for the sake of 
moral support and the safety of their head-gear. 

" For the weddin', sir," said Jones, as though 
that explained everything. 

"You take 'em off," said the mate, sharply. " I 
won't let you wear 'em." 

" I beg your pardin," said Jones, with great 
politeness, " we got these 'ere 'ats for the weddin', 
an' we're a-goin' to wear 'em." 

He took the offending article off and brushed it 
tenderly with his coat-sleeve, while the furious mate 
looked assault and battery at the other three. Tim, 
whose hat came well down over his eyes, felt com- 
paratively safe ; but the cook, conscious that his 
perched lightly on the top of his head, drew back a 
pace. Then he uttered an exclamation as Captain 
Nibletts, who was officiating as best man, came 
hurriedly down the cliff. 

" Hats ? " said the little skipper, disengaging 
himself from the mate's grasp, as he came on board. 
"Yes, I don't mind." 

" Wot about Cap'n Barber ? " demanded the 
mate, impressively. 

" If they was pudding-basins 'e wouldn't mind," 
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said Nibletts, testily ; " he's that nervous 'e don't 
know what 'e's doing hardly. He was raving like a 
madman for five minutes cos 'e couldn't fasten his 
collar, and then I found he'd forgot to put his shirt 
on. He don't care." 

He hurried down to the cabin and then came 
bustling up again. His small face was strained with 
worry, and the crew eyed him respectfully as he 
came forward and dealt out white satin favours. 

" Cap'n Barber'll be all right with you looking 
arter 'im, sir," said Jones, with strong conviction. 

"That he will," said the cook, nodding. 

" There's some whisky in a bottle in my locker, 
cook," said Nibletts, dancing about nervously ; 
" give the hands one drink each, cook. Only one, 
mind." 

The men thanked him, and with kindly eyes 
watched him go ashore. The cook went down for 
the whisky, and Tim, diving into the forecastle, 
brought up four mugs. 

" He must ha' meant another bottle," said Jones, 
as the cook came slowly up again with a bottle 
containing one dose. 

" There ain't another," said the cook ; " he's 'alf 
off 'is 'ed." 

There was a pained silence. "We must toss for 
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it," said Jones, at length ; " that is, unless you 
chaps don't want it." 

" Toss," said three voices speaking as one. 

Jones sighed, and the coins were produced. 
The prize fell to Tim, and he leaned against the 
windlass and slowly poured the yellow liquid into 
his mug. 

" There's more than I thought there was," re- 
marked Mr. Jones, in surprise. 

" Bottles is deceiving," said the cook. 

" It ain't the fust toss as Tim 'as won," said the 
third man, darkly. 

The ordinary seaman made no reply, but, stepping 
over to the water-cask, added with great care a little 
water. 

" Here's your 'ealth, chaps," he said, good- 
naturedly, as he drank, " and may you never want 
a~drink." 

" You've never drunk all that, Tim ? " said Mr. 
Jones, anxiously. 

Tim shook his head. "There's too much to 
drink all at once," he said, gravely, and sat, with the 
mug on his knee, gazing ashore. " It's warming 
me all over," he mused. " I never tasted sich 
whisky afore. I'm in a gentle glow." 

So was the cook ; a glow which increased to 
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fever heat as the youth raised the mug to his lips 
again, and slowly drained it and handed it to him 
to wash up. 

A little later the men went ashore, and strolling 
aimlessly up and down the road, passed the time 
in waiting for the ceremony and making sudden 
dashes after small boys who were throwing at their 
hats and hitting their heads. 

Seabridge itself was quiet, but Mrs. Banks' 
house was in a state of ferment. Ladies with pins 
in their mouths wandered about restlessly until, 
coming into the orbit of one of the brides, they 
stuck one or two into her and then drew back to 
behold the effect. Miss Banks, in white satin, moved 
about stififly ; Mrs. Church, in heliotrope, glanced 
restlessly up the road every time she got near the 
window. 

" Now you sit down," said one lady, at length, 
" both of you. All you've got to do now is to wait 
for the gentlemen." 

It was whispered that Mr. Gibson's delay was due 
to the fact that he had gone up for Captain Barber, 
and as time passed a certain restlessness became 
apparent in the assembly, and sympathetic glances 
were thrown in the direction of Mrs. Church. 
Places at the window were at a premium, and 
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several guests went as far as the garden gate and 
looked up the road. Still no Captain Barber. 

"It's time they were here," said Mrs. Banks at 
last, in a stern voice. * 

There was a flutter at the gate, and a pretty girl 
heliographed with her eyes that the parties of the 
other part were in sight. A minute or two later 
they came into sight of the window. Captain 
Barber, clad in beautiful raiment, headed the 
cortege, the rear of which was brought up by the 
crew of the Foam and a cloud of light skirmishers 
which hovered on their flanks. As they drew near, 
it was noticed that Captain Barber's face was very 
pale, and his hands trembled, but he entered the 
house with a firm step and required no assistance. 

Of his reception there was never for a moment 
any doubt. Young matrons smiled and shook their 
heads at him, middle-aged matrons took him by the 
hand, while old ladies committed themselves to the 
statement that they had seen matrimony in liis eye 
for years. He received the full measure accorded 
to a very distinguished convert, and, taking a chair 
placed against the wall, surveyed the company with 
the air of a small boy who has strayed into a hostile 
alley. A little natural curiosity found vent. 

" Now, what first put it into your head to get 
married ? " ask one fair enquirer. 
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" Mrs. Church," said the ex-mariner, simply. 

" Yes, of course," said the matron ; " but was it 
love at first sight, or did it grow on you before you 
knew it? " 

Captain Barber blushed. " It growed on me 
afore I knew it," he replied, fervently. 

" I suppose," said a lady of a romantic turn of 
mind, " that you didn't know what was happening 
at first?" 

" I did not, ma'am," agreed the Captain, in trem- 
bling tones. "Nobody was more surprised than 
wot I was." 

" How strange," said two or three voices. 

They regarded him tenderly, and the youngest 
bridesmaid, a terrible child of ten, climbed up on 
his knee and made audible comparisons between 
the two bridegrooms, which made Mr. Gibson smile. 

" Time we started, " said Mrs. Banks, raising her 
voice above the din. " Cap'n Barber, you and Mr. 
Gibson and the other gentlemen had better get 
to the church." 

The men got up obediently, and in solemn silence 
formed up in the little passage, and then started for 
the church some two hundred yards distant, the 
crew of the Foam falling in behind unchallenged. 

To this day Captain Barber does not know how 
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he got there, and he resolutely declines to accept 
Captain Niblett's version as the mere offspring of a 
disordered imagination. He also denies the truth 
of a statement circulated in the town that night 
that, instead of replying to a leading question in 
the manner plainly laid down in the Church Ser- 
vice, he answered, " I suppose so." 

He came out of the church with a buzzing in his 
ears and a mist before his eyes. Something was 
clinging to his arm, which he tried several times to 
shake off. Then he discovered that it was Mrs. 
Barber. 

Of the doings of the crew of the Foam that night 
it were better not to speak. Suffice it to say that 
when they at length boarded their ship Tim was 
the only one who still possessed a hat, and in a fit 
of pride at the circumstance, coupled, perhaps, with 
other reasons, went to bed in it. He slept but ill, 
however, and at 4 A. M., the tide being then just on 
the ebb, the only silk hat in the forecastle went 
bobbing up and down on its way to the sea. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

A FINE October gave way to a damp and dreary 
November ; a month of mists and fogs, in which 
shipping of all sizes and all nations played blind 
man's buff at sea, and felt their way, mere voices 
crying in the wilderness, up and down the river. 
The Swallow, with a soul too large for its body, 
rammed a first-class battleship off the Medway, 
and with a thoughtfulness too often lacking at sea, 
stood by and lowered a boat, whereupon the cap- 
tain, who had been worrying about his paint, in- 
vented, in his surprise, a brand-new adjective for 
the use of senior officers of the British Navy. 

Over three months had elapsed since the Golden 
Cloud set out on her long voyage ; three months 
during which Fraser, despite his better sense, had 
been a constant visitor of Poppy Tyrell's, and had 
assisted her in the search for fresh lodgings to 
avoid the attentions of Mr. Bob Wheeler, who, hav- 
ing discovered her whereabouts, had chosen to 
renew his suit. 

On two or three occasions the girl had accom- 
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panied him on board the steamer, and at such 
times it was Mr. Green's pleasure to wink in a 
frenzied manner at Mr. Joe Smith and to make 
divers bets of pints of beer, which made that 
thirsty soul half crazy to listen to. He also said 
that any one with half an eye could see what was in 
the wind. 

'' And a very nice couple they'll make, too," 
said Joe, solemnly. 

"An' what about Cap'n Flower?" suggested 
Mr. Green ; " she's evident the young lady he was 
talking about that night, and Tommy's heard 'em 
speaking about him once or twice, too." 

Joe shuffled uneasily. He was beginning to en- 
tertain a considerable regard for his new skipper, 
dating from the time he discovered that his sinister 
suspicions concerning him were unfounded. He 
had moreover conceived a dog-like admiration for 
Poppy Tyrell. 

"That's 'is business," he said, shortly; "judging 
by what you 'eard in that pub, Cap'n Flower 
knows where to put 'is hand on one or two more if 
'e wants 'em." 

He walked off in dudgeon, ignoring a question by 
Mr. Green as to whose foot kep' the door open, and 
felt dimly the force of the diction that no man can 
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serve two masters ; and, with a view to saving him- 
self worry, dismissed the matter from his mind 
until some weeks afterwards it was forcibly revived 
by the perusal of a newspaper which the engineer 
had brought on board. Without giving himself 
time for due reflection, he ran up on deck and ap- 
proached the skipper. 

" Golden Cloud's in the paper as overdue, sir," he 
said, respectfully. 

" What is? " enquired Fraser, sharply. 

" Golden Cloud, sir ; boat Cap'n Flower is on," 
said Joe, slowly. 

Fraser regarded him sternly. " What do you 
know about it ? " he asked. 

Joe looked round helplessly. At such moments 
Willyum Green was a tower of strength, but at the 
present time he was fooling about helping the ship's 
cat to wash itself. 

"What do you know about it?" repeated 
Fraser. 

" Will-yum told me, sir," said Joe, hastily. 

Mr. Green being summoned, hastily put down 
the cat and came aft, while Joe, with a full confi- 
dence in his friend's powers, edged a few feet away, 
and listened expectantly as the skipper interrogated 
him. 
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" Yes, sir, I did tell Joe, sir," he answered, with a 
reproachful glance at that amateur. " I met Cap'n 
Flower that evening again, late, an' he told me 
himself. I'm sorry to see by this morning's paper 
that his ship is overdue.'-' 

" That'll do," said Fraser, turning away. 

The men moved off slowly, Mr. Green's re- 
proaches being forestalled by the evidently genuine 
compliments of Joe. 

" If I'd got a 'ead like you, Will-yum," he said, 
enviously, " I'd be a loryer or a serlicitor, or some- 
think o' the kind." 

Days passed and ran into weeks, but the Golden 
Cloud was still unspoken. Fraser got a paper every 
day when ashore, but in vain, until at length one 
morning, at Bittlesea, in the news columns of the 
Daily Telegraph, the name of the missing ship 
caught his eye. He folded the paper hurriedly, and 
breathed hard as he read : — 

'' Missing ship. Golden Cloud. 

" Rio Janeiro, Thursday. 

"The barque Foxglove, from Melbourne to Rio 

Janeiro, has just arrived with five men, sole survivors 

of the ship Golden Cloud, which they report as sunk 

in collision with a steamer, name unknown, ten 

weeks out from London. Their names are Smith, 

U 
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Larsen, Petersen, Collins and Gooch. No others 
saved." 

In a dazed fashion he read the paragraph over 
and over again, closely scanning the names of the res- 
cued men. Then he went up on deck, and beckoning 
to Joe, pointed with a trembling finger to the fatal 
paragraph. Joe read it slowly. 

"And Cap'n Flower wasn't one o' them, sir?" 
he asked, pointing to the names. 

Fraser shook his head, and both men stood for 
some time in silence. 

" He's done it this time, and no mistake," said Joe, 
at last. " Well, 'e was a good sailorman and a kind 
master." 

He handed the paper back, and returned to his 
work and to confer in a low voice with Green, who 
had been watching them. Fraser went back to the 
cabin, and after sitting for some time in a brown 
study, wrote off to Poppy Tyrell and enclosed the 
cutting. 

He saw her three days later, and was dismayed 
and surprised to find her taxing herself with being 
the cause of the adventurous mariner's death. 

"He would never have heard of the Golden Cloud 
if it hadn't been for me, " she said, trembling. 
" His death is at my door." 
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Fraser tried to comfort her and straining metaphor 
to the utmost, said that if the finger of Providence had 
not made her oversleep herself she would undoubt- 
edly have shared the same fate. 

The girl shook her head. 

" He shipped before the mast for the sake of being 
on the same ship as I was," she said, with quivering 
lip ; " it is not every man who would have done 
that, and I— I " 

" Overslept yourself," said Fraser, consolingly. 

Miss Tyrell made an impatient gesture, but lis- 
tened hopefully as her visitor suggested that it was 
quite possible Flower had got away in another 
boat. 

" I'll watch the paper every day," she said, bright- 
ening ; " you miss some at sea." 

But nothing came of the watching. The Golden 
Cloud had had its obituary in the paper in large type, 
and that was all — a notice to certain women and 
children scattered about Europe to go into mourn- 
ing and to the owners to get another ship. 

By the end of a couple of months Fraser had 
given up all hope. He was very sorry for his un- 
fortunate friend, but his sorrow was at times almost 
tempered by envy as he pondered over the un- 
expected change which had come over his relations 
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with Poppy Tyrell. The old friendly footing had 
disappeared, and her manner had become distant as 
though, now that the only link which connected 
them was broken, there was no need for further in- 
tercourse. The stiffness which ensued made his 
visits more and more difficult. At last he missed 
calling one night when he was in London, and the 
next time he called the girl was out. It was a fort- 
night before he saw her, and the meeting was em- 
barrassing to both. 

" I'm sorry I was out last time you came," said 
Poppy. 

" It didn't matter," said Fraser. 

Conversation came to a standstill. Miss Tyrell, 
with her toes on the fender, gazed in a contempla- 
tive fashion at the fire. " I didn't know " be- 
gan Fraser, who was still standing. 

He cleared his voice and began again. " I didn't 
know whether you would rather I left off coming," 
he said, slowly. 

Her gaze travelled slowly from the fire to his 
face. "You must please yourself," she said, 
quietly. 

" I would rather please you," he said, steadily. 

The girl regarded him gravely. " It is rather 
inconvenient for you sometimes," she suggested, 
" and I am afraid that I am not very good company." 
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Fraser shook his head eagerly. " It is not that 
at all," he said hastily. 

Poppy made no reply, and there was another long 
silence. Then Fraser advanced and held out his 
hand. 

" Good-bye," he said, quietly. 

" Good-bye," said the girl. She smiled brightly, 
and got up to see him downstairs. 

" I wanted to say something before I went," said 
Fraser, slowly, as he paused at the street-door, " and 
I will say it." 

Miss Tyrell, raising her eyebrows somewhat at 
his vehemence, waited patiently. 

" I have loved you from the moment I saw you," 
said Fraser, " and I shall go on loving you till I die. 
Good-bye." 

He pressed her hand again, and walked down the 
little front garden into the street. At the gate he 
paused and looked round at Poppy still standing in 
the lighted doorway ; he looked round again a few 
yards down the street, and again farther on. The 
girl still stood there ; in the momentary glimpse he 
had of her he fancied that her arm moved. He 
came back hastily, and Miss Tyrell regarded him 
with unmistakable surprise. 

" I thought — you beckoned me," he stammered. 
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" Thought I beckoned you ? " repeated the girl. 

" I thought so," murmured Fraser. " I beg your 
pardon," and turned confusedly to go again. 

" So — I — did," said a low voice. 

Fraser turned suddenly and faced her ; then, as 
the girl lowered her eyes before his, he re-entered 
the house, and closing the door led her gently up- 
stairs. 

" I didn't like you to go hke that," said Miss 
Tyrell, in explanation, as they entered her room. 

Fraser regarded her steadfastly and her eyes 
smiled at him. He drew her towards him and 
kissed her, and Miss Tyrell, trembling with some- 
thing which might have been indignation, hid her 
face on his shoulder. 

For a long time, unless certain foolish ejacula- 
tions of Fraser's might count as conversation, they 
stood silent ; then Poppy, extricating herself from 
his arm, drew back and regarded him seriously. 

"It is not right," she said, slowly; "you forget." 

" It is quite right," said Fraser ; " it is as right as 
anything can be." 

Poppy shook her head. " It has been wrong all 
along," she said, soberly, " and Captain Flower is 
dead in consequence. I never intended to go on 
the Golden Cloud, but I let him go. And now he's 
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dead. He only went to be near me, and while he 
was drowning I was going out with you. I have 
been very wicked." 

Fraser protested, and, taking her hand, drew her 
gently towards him again. 

" He was very good to my father," said Poppy, 
struggling faintly. " I don't think I can." 

"You must," said Fraser, doggedly; "I'm not 
going to lose you now. It is no good looking at 
me like that. It is too late." 

He kissed her again, secretly astonished at his 
own audacity, and the high-handed way in which 
he was conducting things. Mixed with his joy was 
a half-pang, as he realised that he had lost his fear 
of Poppy Tyrell. 

" I promised my father," said the girl, presently. 
" I did not want to get married, but I did not mind 
so much until " 

"Until," Fraser reminded her, fondly. 

" Until it began to get near," said the girl ; 
" then I knew." 

She took her chair by the fire again, and Fraser, 
placing his beside it, they sat hand in hand discuss- 
ing the future. It was a comprehensive future, and 
even included Captain Flower. 

" If he should be alive, after all," said Poppy, 
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with unmistakable firmness, " I shall still marry 
him if he wishes it." 

Fraser assented. " If he should ever turn up 
again," he said, deliberately, " I will tell him all 
about it. But it was his own desire that I should 
watch over you if anything happened to him, so he 
is as much to blame as I am. If he had lived I 
should never have said a word to you. You know 
that." 

" I know," said Poppy, softly. 

Her hand trembled in his, and his grasp tightened 
as though nothing should loosen it ; but some 
thousands of miles away Captain Flower, from the 
deck of a whaler, was anxiously scanning the hori- 
zon in search of the sail which was to convey him 
back to England. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Time as it rolled on set at rest any doubts Miss 
Tyrell might have had concerning the fate of 
Captain Flower, and under considerable pressure 
from Fraser, she had consented to marry him in 
June. The only real reason for choosing that 
month was, that it was close at hand, though Fraser 
supplied her with several others to choose from. 
Their engagement could hardly have been said to 
have been announced, for with the exception of old 
Mr. Fraser and the crew of the Swallow, who had 
gleaned the fact for themselves without any undue 
strain on their intellects, there was nobody to tell. 

The boy was the first to discover it. According 
to his own indignant account, he went down to the 
cabin to see whether there was anything he could 
do, and was promptly provided with three weeks' 
hard labour by his indignant skipper. A little dis- 
sertation in which he indulged in the forecastle on 
division of labour met with but scant response ; Joe 
said that work was good for boys, and Mr. Green 
said that he knew a boy who worked eighteen hours 
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a day, and then used to do sums in his sleep to im- 
prove his education. The other men set their wits 
to work then, and proved to have so large an ac- 
quaintance with a type of boy that Tommy loathed, 
that he received a mild chastisement for imperti- 
nence to his elders and betters. 

It wanted but two days to the wedding. The 
Swallow was lying in the river, her deck unoccu- 
pied except for Mr. Green and the boy, who were 
smoking in the bows, and the ship's cat, which, 
with one eye on Mr. Green, was stalking the frying- 
pan. Fraser had gone ashore on business connected 
with his wedding-garments, and Poppy Tyrell, with 
all her earthly belongings in a couple of boxes, sat 
in the cabin dreaming of her future. 

A boat bumped against the side of the steamer, 
and Mr. Green, looking round, observed the long 
form of Joe scrambling over the side. His appear- 
ance betokened alarm and haste, and Mr. Green, 
after a brief remark on the extravagance, not to say 
lordliness, of a waterman's skiff when a hail would 
have taken the ship's boat to him, demanded to 
know what was the matter. 

" Send that boy below," said Joe, hastily. 

" What for? " enquired the gentleman interested, 
rebelliously. 
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"You go below," repeated Joe, sternly, " 'fore I 
take you by the scruff o' your little neck and drop 
you down." 

The boy, with a few remarks about the rights of 
man in general and ships' boys in particular, took 
his departure, and Joe, taking the startled Mr. 
Green by the arm, led him farther aft. 

" You've got a 'ead on you Will-yum, I know," he 
said, in a fierce whisper. 

" People have said so," remarked the other, mod- 
estly. " What's the row ? " 

For answer, Joe pointed to the cabin, and that 
with so much expression on his features that Mr. 
Green, following his gaze, half expected to see 
something horrible emerge from the companion. 

" It's all up," said the tall seaman, poetically. 
" You can put the wedding-dress away in brown 
paper, and tell the church bells as there is no call 
for 'em to ring : Cap'n Flower has turned up ag'in." 

" WHAT? " cried the astonished Mr. Green. 

" I see 'im," replied Joe. " I was just goin' on 
the wharf as I passed to speak to old George, when 
I see 'im talking to 'im. He didn't see me, an' I 
come off 'ere as fast as my legs could carry me. 
Now, wot's to be done ? You've got the 'ead-piece." 

Mr. Green scratched the article in question and 
smiled feebly. 
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" On'y two days, and they would ha' been mar- 
ried," said Joe ; " bit 'ard, ain't it ? I'm glad as I 
can be as he's safe, but he might ha' waited a day 
or two longer." 

" Did George seem scared? " enquired his friend. 

" Wot's that got to do with it?" demanded Joe, 
violently. " Are you goin' to set that 'ead-piece to 
work or are you not ? " 

Mr. Green coughed confusedly, and attempted to 
think with a brain which was already giddy with 
responsibility. 

" I don't want to do anything that isn't straight 
and gentlemanly," he remarked. 

" Straight ? " repeated Joe. " Look 'ere ! Cap'n 
Fraser's our old man, ain't he ? Very good, it's 
our dooty to stand by 'im. But, besides that, it's 
for the young lady's sake : it's easy to see that 
she's as fond of him as she can be, and she's that 
sort o' young lady that if she come up now and 
told me to jump overboard, I'd do it." 

" You could swim ashore easy," assented Mr. 
Green. 

" They was to be married Thursday morning," 
continued Joe, " and now here's Cap'n Flower and 
no 'ead-piece on the ship. Crool, I call it." 

"She's a very nice young lady," said the morti- 
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fied Mr. Green ; " always a pleasant smile for 
everybody." 

" He'll come aboard 'ere as safe as heggs is 
heggs," said Joe, despondently. "Wot's to be 
done ?" 

He folded his arms on the side and stood rue- 
fully watching the stairs. He was quite confident 
that there were head-pieces walking the earth, to 
which a satisfactory solution of this problem would 
have afforded no difficulty whatever, and he shook 
his own sadly, as he thought of its limitations. 

" It only wants a little artfulness, Will-yum," he 
suggested, encouragingly. 

" Get hold of him and make him drunk for three 
days," murmured Mr. Green, in a voice so low that 
he half hoped Joe would not hear it. 

" And then boil 'im," said the indignant seaman, 
without looking round. " Ah ! Here he comes. 
Now you've got to be astonished, mind ; but don't 
make a noise, in case it fetches the young lady up." 

He pointed to the stairs, and his friend, going to 
his side, saw a passenger just stepping into a boat. 
The two men then turned away until, at sight of 
Captain Flower's head appearing above the side, 
they went off into such silent manifestations of hor- 
ror and astonishment that he feared for their reason. 
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" It's 'is voice," said Joe, hastily, as Flower 
bawled out to them with inconsiderate loudness. 
" I never thought to see you ag'in, sir ; I 'eard you 
was drowned months and months ago." 

He took the captain's proffered hand somewhat 
awkwardly, and stood closely scanning him. The 
visitor was bronzed with southern suns, and looked 
strong and well. His eye was bright and his 
manner retained all its old easy confidence. 

"Ah, I've been through something since I saw 
you last, my lad," he said, shaking his head. " The 
great thing is, Joe, to always keep your head above 
water." 

" Yessir," said the seaman, slowly ; " but I 'eard 
as 'ow you went down with the Golden Clotid, sir." 

" So I did, " said Flower, somewhat boastfully, 
" and came up again with the nearest land a mile 
or two under my feet. It was dark, but the sea 
was calm, and I could see the brute that sunk us 
keeping on her way. Then I saw a hen-coop bob- 
bing up and down close by, and I got to it just in 
time, and hung on to it until I could get my 
breath again and shout. I heard a hail a little way 
off, and by-and-by I got along-side two of our chaps 
making themselves comfortable on two or three 
spars. There were three drowned fowls in my 
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coop, and we finished them on the fourth day just 
as a whaler hove in sight and took us off. We were 
on her over four months, and then we sighted the 
barque California, homeward bound, and she 
brought us home. I landed at the Albert Docks 
this morning, and here I am, hard as nails." 

Joe, with a troubled eye in the direction of the 
cabin, murmured that it did him credit, and Mr. 
Green made a low, hissing noise, intended to signify 
admiration. Flower, with a cheery smile, looked 
round the deck. 

"Where's Fraser?" he enquired. 

"He's ashore, sir," said Joe, hastily. "I don't 
know when he'll be back." 

" Never mind, I'll wait," was the reply. " George 
was telling me he is to be married on Thursday." 

Joe gasped and eyed him closely. 

" So I've 'eard, sir." 

"And Captain Barber's married, too, George tells 
me," said Flower. " I suppose that's right ? " 

" So I've 'eard, sir," said Joe, again. 

Flower turned and paced a little up and down 
the deck, deep in thought. He had arrived in 
London three hours before to find that Poppy had 
left her old lodgings without leaving any clue 
as to her whereabouts. Then he had gone on to 
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the Wheelers, without any result, so far as he was 
concerned, although the screams of the unfortu- 
nate Mrs. Wheeler were still ringing in his ears. 

" I'll go down below and wait," he said, stopping 
before the men. " Tell Fraser I'm there, or else 
he'll be startled. I nearly killed poor old George. 
The man's got no pluck at all." 

He moved slowly towards the cabin and Poppy, 
leaving the men exchanging glances of hopeless 
consternation. Then, as he turned to descend, the 
desperate Joe ran up and laid a detaining hand on 
his sleeve. 

"You can't go down there," he whispered, and 
dragged him forcibly away. 

"Why not?" demanded the other, struggling. 
" Let go, you fool." 

He wrenched himself free, and stood gazing 
angrily at the excited seaman. 

" There's a lady down there," said the latter, in 
explanation. 

"Well, I sha'n't eat her," said the indignant 
Flower. " Don't you put your hands on me again, 
my lad, or you'll repent it. Who is it ? " 

Joe eyed him helplessly and, with a dim idea of 
putting off the discovery as long as possible, myste- 
riouly beckoned him forward. 
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" Who is it ?" asked the puzzled Flower, advan- 
cing a pace or two. 

The seaman hesitated. Then a sudden inspira- 
tion, born of the memories of last year's proceed- 
ings, seized him, and he shook with the brilliancy 
of it. He looked significantly at Mr. Green, and 
his voice trembled with excitement. 

" The lady who used to come down to the Foam 
asking for Mr. Robinson," he stammered. 

" What ? " said the dismayed Flower, coming 
briskly forward and interposing two masts, the fun- 
nel, and the galley between himself and the cabin. 
" Why on earth didn't you say so before ? " 

"Well, I didn't know what to do, sir," said Joe, 
humbly ; " it ain't for the likes of me to inter- 
fere." 

Flower knit his brows, and tapped the deck with 
his foot. 

" What's she doing down there?" he said, irri- 
tably ; " ske's not going to marry Fraser, is she? " 

Joe gulped. 

" Yessir," he said, promptly. 

"Yessir," said Mr. Green, with an intuitive feel- 
ing that a lie of such proportions required backing. 

Flower stood in amaze, pondering the situation, 

and a grin slowly broke the corners of his mouth. 

X 
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" Don't tell Fraser I've been here," he said, at 
length. 

" No, sir," said Joe, eagerly. 

" I'll see him in a day or two," said Flower, 
" after he's married. You understand me, Joe ? " 

"Yessir," said Joe, again. "Shall I put you 
ashore, sir? " 

He was almost dancing with impatience lest 
Fraser or Poppy should spoil his plans by putting 
in an appearance, but before Flower could reply 
Mr. Green gave a startled exclamation, and the 
captain, with a readiness born of his adventures of 
the last year, promptly vanished down the fore- 
castle as Miss Tyrell appeared on deck. Joe closed 
the scuttle, and with despair gnawing at his vitals 
sat on it. 

Unconscious of the interest she was exciting, 
Poppy Tyrell, who had tired of the solitude of the 
cabin, took a seat on a camp-stool, and, folding her 
hands in her lap, sat enjoying the peace and calm of 
the summer evening. Joe saw defeat in the very 
moment of victory ; even while he sat, the garrul- 
ous Tommy might be revealing State secrets to the 
credulous Flower. 

" Get her down below," he whispered, fiercely, to 
Mr. Green. "Quick!" 
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His friend stared at him aghast, but made no 
movement. He looked at the unconscious Poppy, 
and then back at the mouthing figure seated on the 
scuttle. His brain was numbed. Then a little 
performance on Charlie's part a week or two before, 
which had cost that gentleman his berth, occurred 
to him, and he moved slowly forward. 

For a moment the astonished Joe gazed at him 
in wrathful bewilderment ; then his brow cleared, 
and his old estimate of his friend was revived again. 
Mr. Green lurched rather than walked, and, getting 
as far as the galley, steadied himself with one hand, 
and stood, with a foolish smile, swaying lightly in 
the breeze. From the galley he got with great care 
to the side of the ship opposite Poppy, and, clutch- 
ing the shrouds, beamed on her amiably. The girl 
gave one rapid glance at him and then, as he tot- 
tered to the wheel and hung on by the spokes, 
turned her head away. What it cost the well-bred 
Mr. Green to stagger as he came by her again and 
then roll helplessly at her feet, will never be known, 
and he groaned in spirit as the girl, with one scorn- 
ful glance in his direction, rose quietly and went 
below again. 

Satisfied that the coast was clear, he rose to his 
feet and signalled hurriedly to Joe, then he mounted 
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sentry over the companion, grinning feebly at the 
success of his manoeuvres as he heard a door closed 
and locked below. 

" You pull me round to the wharf, Joe," said 
Flower, as he tumbled hurriedly into the boat. 
" I don't want to run into Fraser, and I just want 
to give old George the tip to keep quiet for a day 
or two." 

The seaman obeyed readily, and exchanged a 
triumphant glance with Mr. Green as they shot by 
the steamer's stern. His invention was somewhat 
tried by Flower's questions on the way to the 
wharf, but he answered them satisfactorily, and left 
him standing on the jetty imparting to George val- 
uable thoughts on the maxim that speech is silver 
and silence golden. 

Joe tried a few of the principal points with 
Tommy upon his return to the steamer, the neces- 
sity for using compliments instead of threats to a 
ship's boy being very galling to his proud nature. 

" You be a good boy like you always 'ave been, 
Tommy," he said, with a kindly smile, " and don't 
breathe a word about wot's 'appened this evening, 
and 'ere's a tanner for you to spend — a whole 
tanner." 

Tommy bit it carefully, and, placing it in his 
pocket, whistled thoughtfully. 
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" Fill your pipe out o' that, young 'un," said Mr. 
Green, proffering his pouch with a flourish. 

The boy complied, and putting a few reserve 
charges in his pocket, looked up at him shrewdly. 

" Is it very partikler ? " he enquired, softly. 

" Partikler ! " repeated Joe. " I should think it 
is. He can't think 'ow partikler it is, can 'e, Will- 
yum ? " 

Mr. Green shook his head. 

" It's worth more than a tanner then," said 
Tommy, briskly. 

" Look 'ere," said Joe, suppressing his natural 
instincts by a strong effort. " You keep quiet for 
three days, and I'll be a friend to you for life. 
And so will Will-yum, won't you, old man ? " 

Mr. Green, with a smile of rare condescension, 
said that he would. 

" Look 'ere," said the bargainer, " I'll tell you 
what I'll do for you : you gimme another tanner 
each instead, and that's letting you off cheap, 'cos 
your friendship 'ud be worth pounds and pounds 
to anybody what wanted it." 

He gazed firmly at his speechless, would-be 
friends and waited patiently until such time as 
their emotion would permit of a reply. Joe was 
the first to speak, and Tommy listened unmoved to 
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a description of himself which would have made a 
jelly-fish blush. 

" Tanner each," he said, simply ; " I don't want 
friends who can talk like that to save sixpence." 

Mr. Green, with a sarcasm which neither Tommy 
nor Joe understood, gave him the amount in cop- 
pers. His friend followed suit, and the boy, having 
parted with his reputation at a fair price, went be- 
low, whistling. 

Fraser came on board soon afterwards, and Mr. 
Green, with his celebrated drunken scene fresh in 
his mind, waited nervously for developments. 
None ensuing, he confided to Joe his firm convic- 
tion that Miss Tyrell was a young lady worth dy- 
ing for, and gloomily wondered whether Fraser was 
good enough for her. After which, both men, 
somewhat elated, fell to comparing head-pieces. 

Joe was in a state of nervous tension while steam 
was getting up, and, glued to the side of the 
steamer, strained his eyes, gazing at the dimly-lit 
stairs. As they steamed rapidly down the river 
his spirits rose, and he said vaguely that something 
inside him seemed to tell him that his trouble 
would not be in vain. 

"There's two days yet," said Mr. Green. "I 
wish they was well over." 
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Captain Flower, who had secured a bed at the 
Three Sisters' Hotel in Aldgate, was for widely 
different reasons wishing the same thing. His idea 
was to waylay Fraser immediately after the mar- 
riage and obtain Poppy's address, his natural vanity 
leading him to believe that Miss Tipping would at 
once insist upon a change of bridegroom, if she 
heard of his safety before the ceremony was per- 
formed. In these circumstances, he had to control 
his impatience as best he could, and with a view to 
preventing his safety becoming known too soon, 
postponed writing to his uncle until the day before 
the wedding. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

He posted his letter in the morning, and after a 
midday meal took train to Seabridge, and here the 
reception of which he had dreamed for many weary 
months, awaited him. The news of his escape had 
spread round the town like wildfire, and he had 
hardly stepped out of the train before the station- 
master was warmly shaking hands with him. The 
porters followed suit, the only man who displayed 
any hesitation being the porter from the lamp-room, 
who patted him on the back several times before 
venturing. The centre of a little, enthusiastic knot 
of fellow-townsmen, he could hardly get clear to re- 
ceive the hearty grip of Captain Barber, or the 
chaste salute with which Mrs. Barber inaugurated 
her auntship ; but he got free at last, and, taking an 
arm of each, set off blithely down the road, escorted 
by neighbours. 

As far as the cottage their journey was a verita- 
ble triumphal progress, and it was some time before 
the adventuresome mariner was permitted to go in- 
side ; but he escaped at last, and Mrs. Barber, with 
a hazy idea of the best way to treat a shipwrecked 
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fellow-creature, however remote the accident, placed 
before him a joint of cold beef and a quantity of 
hot coffee. It was not until he had made a good 
meal and lit his pipe that Uncle Barber, first quaff- 
ing a couple of glasses of ale to nerve himself for 
harrowing details, requested him to begin at the 
beginning and go right on. 

His nephew complied, the tale which he had told 
Poppy serving him as far as Riga ; after which a 
slight collision off the Nore at night between the 
brig which was bringing him home and the Golden 
Cloud enabled him to climb into the bows of that 
ill-fated vessel before she swung clear again. There 
was a slight difficulty here, Captain Barber's views 
of British seamen making no allowance for such a 
hasty exchange of ships, but as it appeared that 
Flower was at the time still suffering from the 
effects of the fever which had seized him at Riga, 
he waived the objection, and listened in silence to 
the end of the story. 

" Fancy what he must have suffered," said Mrs. 
Barber, shivering ; " and then to turn up safe and 
sound a twelvemonth afterwards. He ought to 
make a book of it." 

" It's all in a sailorman's dooty," said Captain 
Barber, shaking his head. " It's wot 'e expects." 
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His wife rose, and talking the while proceeded 
to clear the table. The old man closed the door 
after her, and with a glance at his nephew gave a 
jerk of the head towards the kitchen. 

" Wonderful woman, your aunt," he said, impres- 
sively ; "but I was one too many for 'er." 

Flower stared. 

" How? " he enquired, briefly. 

" Married 'er," said the old man, chuckling. " You 
wouldn't believe wot a lot there was arter her. I 
got 'er afore she knew where she was a'most. If I 
was to tell you all that there was arter 'er, you'd 
hardly believe me." 

" I daresay," said the other. 

"There's good news and bad news," continued 
Captain Barber, shaking his head and coughing a bit 
with his pipe. " Fve got a bit o' bad for you." 

Flower waited. 

" 'Lizabeth's married," said the old man, slowly ; 
" married that stupid young Gibson. She'll be 
sorry enough now, I know." 

His nephew looked down. " I've heard about it," 
he said, with an attempt at gloom ; " old George 
told me." 

The old man, respecting his grief, smoked on for 
some time in silence, then he got up and patted him 
on the shoulder. 
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" I'm on the look-out for you," he said, kindly ; 
" there's a niece o' your aunt's. I ain't seen her 
yet ; but your aunt praises of her, so she's all right. 
I'll tell your aunt to ask 'er over. Your aunt 
ses " 

" How many aunts have I got ? " demanded 
Flower, with sudden irritation. 

The old man raised his eyebrows and stared at 
him in offended amazement. 

" You're not yourself, Fred," he said, slowly ; 
" your misfortunes 'ave shook you up. You've got 
one aunt and one uncle what brought you up and 
did the best for you ever since you was so 'igh." 

" So you did," said Flower, heartily. " I didn't 
mean to speak like that, but I'm tired and worried." 

" I see you was," said his uncle, amiably, " but 
your aunt's a wonderful woman. She's got a busi- 
ness 'ead, and we're doing well. I'm buyinganother 
schooner, and you can 'ave her or have the Foam 
back, which you like." 

Flower thanked him warmly, and, Mrs. Barber 
returning, he noticed with some surprise the evident 
happiness of the couple for whose marriage he was 
primarily responsible. He had to go over his ad- 
ventures again and again, Captain Barber causing 
much inconvenience and delay at supper-time by 
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using the beer-jug to represent the Golden Cloud 
and a dish of hot sausages the unknown craft which 
sank her. Flower was uncertain which to admire 
most : the tactful way in which Mrs. Barber rescued 
the sausages or the readiness with which his uncle 
pushed a plate over a fresh stain on the tablecloth. 

Supper finished, he sat silently thinking of Poppy, 
not quite free from the fear that she might have 
followed him to New Zealand by another boat. 
The idea made him nervous, and the suspense 
became unendurable. He took up his cap and 
strolled out into the stillness of the evening. Sea- 
bridge seemed strange to him after his long absence, 
and, under present conditions, melancholy. There 
was hardly a soul to be seen, but a murmur of 
voices came through the open windows of the Thorn, 
and a clumsy cart jolted and creaked its way up the 
darkening road. 

He stood for some time looking down on the 
quay, and the shadowy shapes of one or two small 
craft lying in the river. The Foam was in her old 
berth, and a patch of light aft showed that the 
cabin was occupied. He walked down to her, and 
stepping noiselessly aboard, peered through the 
open skylight at Ben, as he sat putting a fresh 
patch in a pair of trousers. It struck him that the 
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old man might know something of the events which 
had led up to Fraser's surprising marriage, and, his 
curiosity being somewhat keen on the point, he 
descended to glean particulars. 

Ben's favourite subject was the misdeeds of the 
crew, and the steps which a kind but firm mate 
had to take to control them, and he left it unwill- 
ingly to discuss Fraser's marriage, of which faint 
rumours had reached his ears. It was evident that 
he knew nothing of the particulars, and Flower 
with some carefulness proceeded to put leading 
questions. 

" Did you ever see anything more of those 
women who used to come down to the ship after a 
man named Robinson ? " he enquired, carelessly. 

" They come down one night soon arter you fell 
overboard," replied the old man. " Very polite 
they was, and they asked me to go and see 'em any 
time I liked. I ain't much of a one for seeing peo- 
ple, but I did go one night 'bout two or three 
months ago, end o' March, I think it was, to a pub 
wot they 'ave at Chelsea, to see whether they 'ad 
heard anything of 'im." 

" Ah ! " interjected the listener. 

" They was very short about it," continued Ben, 
sourly ; " the old party got that excited she could 
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'ardly keep still, but the young lady she said good 
riddance to bad rubbish, she ses. She hoped as 
'ow he'd be punished." 

Flower started, and then smiled softly to himself. 

" Perhaps she's found somebody else," he said. 

Ben grunted. 

" I shouldn't wonder, she seemed very much took 
up with a young feller she called Arthur," he said, 
slowly ; " but that was the last I see of 'em ; they 
never even offered me a drink, and though they'd 
ask me to go down any time I liked, they was 
barely civil. The young lady didn't seem to me to 
want Arthur to 'ear about it." 

He stitched away resentfully, and his listener, 
after a fond look round his old quarters, bade him 
good-night and went ashore again. For a little 
while he walked up and down the road, pausing 
once to glance at the bright drawn blind in the 
Gibsons' window, and then returned home. Cap- 
tain Barber and his wife were at cribbage, and 
intent upon the game. 

With the morning sun his spirits rose, and after 
a hurried breakfast he set off for the station and 
booked to Bittlesea. The little platform was bright 
with roses, and the air full of the sweetness of an 
early morning in June. He watched the long line 
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stretching away until it was lost in a bend of the 
road, and thought out ways and means of obtain- 
ing a private interview with the happy bridegroom ; 
a subject which occupied him long after the train 
had started, as he was benevolently anxious not to 
mar his friend's happiness by a display of useless 
grief and temper on the part of the bride. 

The wedding party left the house shortly before 
his arrival at the station, after a morning of excite- 
ment and suspense which had tried Messrs. Smith 
and Green to the utmost, both being debarred by 
self-imposed etiquette from those alluring liquids 
by which in other circumstances they would have 
soothed their nerves. They strolled restlessly 
about with Tommy, for whom they had suddenly 
conceived an ardent affection, and who, to do him 
justice, was taking fullest advantage of the fact. 

They felt a little safer when a brougham dashed 
up to the house and carried off Fraser and his sup- 
porter, and safer still when his father appeared with 
Poppy Tyrell on his arm, blushing sweetly and 
throwing a glance in their direction, which was like 
to have led to a quarrel until Tommy created a 
diversion by stating that it was intended for him. 

By the time Flower arrived the road was clear, 
and the house had lapsed into its accustomed quiet. 
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An old seafaring man, whose interest in weddings 
had ceased three days after his own, indicated the 
house with the stem of his pipe. It was an old 
house with a broad step and a wide-open door, and 
on the step a small servant, in a huge cap with her 
hands clasped together, stood gazing excitedly up 
the road. 

" Cap'n Fraser live here ? " enquired Flower, after 
a cautious glance at the windows. 

" Yes, sir," said the small servant ; " he's getting 
married at this very instant." 

"You'll be married one of these days if you're a 
good girl," said Flower, who was in excellent 
humour. 

The small girl forgot her cap and gave her head 
a toss. Then she regarded him thoughtfully, and 
after adjusting the cap, smoothed down her apron 
and said, " she was in no hurry ; she never took any 
notice of them." 

Flower looked round and pondered. He was 
anxious, if possible, to see Fraser and catch the 
first train back. 

" Cap'n Fraser was in good spirits, I suppose ? " 
he said, cautiously. 

" Very good spirits," admitted the small servant, 
" but nervous." 
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" And Miss Tipping ? " suggested Flower. 

" Miss who ? " enquired the small girl, with a 
superior smile. " Miss Tyrell you mean, don't 
you ? " 

Flower stared at her in astonishment. " No, 
Miss Tipping," he said, sharply, " the bride. Is 
Miss Tyrell here too ? " 

The small girl was astonished in her turn. " Miss 
Tyrell is the bride," she said, dwelling fondly on 
the last word. " Who's Miss Tipping ? " 

"What's the bride's Christian name?" demanded 
Flower, catching her fiercely by the hand. 

He was certain of the reply before the now thor- 
oughly frightened small girl could find breath 
enough to utter it, and at the word " Poppy," he 
turned without a word and ran up the road. Then 
he stopped, and coming back hastily, called out to 
her for the whereabouts of the church. 

" Straight up there and second turning on the 
left," cried the small girl, her fear giving place to 
curiosity. "What's the matter ?" 

But Flower was running doggedly up the road, 
thinking in a confused fashion as he ran. At first 
he thought that Joe had blundered ; then, as he re- 
membered his manner and his apparent haste to get 
rid of him, amazement and anger jostled each other 
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in his mind. Out of breath, his pace slackened 
to a walk, and then broke into a run again as he 
turned the corner, and the church came into view. 

There was a small cluster of people in the porch, 
rvhich was at once reduced by two, and a couple of 
carriages drawn up against the curb. He arrived 
breathless and peered in. A few spectators were 
in the seats, but the chancel was empty. 

" They're gone into the vestry," whispered an 
aged but frivolous woman, who was grimly waiting 
with a huge bag of rice. 

Flower turned white. No efforts of his could 
avail now, and he smiled bitterly as he thought of 
his hardships of the past year. There was a lump 
in his throat, and a sense of unreality about the 
proceedings which was almost dream-like. He 
looked up the sunny road with its sleepy, old-time 
houses, and then at the group standing in the 
porch, wondering dimly that a deformed girl on 
crutches should be smiling as gaily as though the 
wedding were her own, and that yellow, wrinkled 
old women should wilfully come to remind them- 
selves of their long-dead youth. His whole world 
seemed suddenly desolate and unreal, and it was 
only borne in upon him slowly that there was no 
need now for his journey to London in search of 
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Poppy, and that henceforth her movements could 
possess no interest for him. He ranged himself 
quietly with the bystanders and, not without a cer- 
tain dignity, waited. 

It seemed a long time. The horses champed and 
rattled their harness. The bystanders got restless. 
Then there was a movement. 

He looked in the church again and saw them 
coming down the aisle : Fraser, smiling and erect, 
with Poppy's little hand upon his arm. She looked 
down at first, smiling shyly, but as they drew near 
the door gave her husband a glance such as Flower 
had never seen before. He caught his breath then, 
and stood up erect as the bridegroom himself, and 
as they reached the door they both saw him at the 
same instant. Poppy, with a startled cry of joy 
and surprise, half drew her arm from her husband's ; 
Fraser gazed at him as on one risen from the dead. 

For a space they regarded each other without a 
word, then Fraser, with his wife on his arm, took a 
step towards him. Flower still regarding them 
steadily, drew back a little, and moved by a sudden 
impulse, and that new sense of dignity, snatched a 
handful of rice from the old woman's bag and threw 
it over them. 

Then he turned quickly, and with rapid strides 
made his way back to the station. 
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THE INDIAN BORDERLAND : Being a Personal Record 
of Twenty Years. By Sir T. H. Holdich, K.CT.E. Illustrated. 
Demy %vo. 1 5s. net. 
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Menelik. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR. By F. H. E. CUN- 
LlFFi:, Fellow of All Souls' College, Oxford. With many Illustrations, 
Plans, and Portraits. Vol. I. Quarto. \^s. Also in Fortnightly 
Parts, i^. each. 

T\ e first volume of this important work is nearly ready. When complete, this book 
will give an elaborate and connected account of the military operations in South 
Africa from the declaration to the end of the present war. It must remain for some 
years the standard History of the War. Messrs. Methuen have been fortunate 
enough to secure the co-operation of many commanding officers in the revision 
of the various chapters. 

The Hi'itory is finely illustrated. 

A PRISONER OF WAR. By Colonel A. Schiel. Croum 

%vo. ds. 
This remarkable book contains the experiences of a well-known foreign officer of 
the Boer Army — from 1896 to 1900 — both as a Boer officer and as a prisoner in British 
hands. Colonel Schiel, who was captured at Elandslaagte, was a confidential 
military adviser of the Transvaal Government, and his story will cause a sensation. 

DARTMOOR: A Descriptive and Historical Sketch. By S. 
Barinc. Gould. With Plans and Numerous Illustrations. Crown 
%vo. 6i". 
This book attempts to give to the visitor a descrifitive history of the antiquities and 
natural features of this district. It is profusely illustrated from paintings and from 
photographs. Plans are also given of the chief antiquities. The book is uniform 
with the author's well-known Book of the West. 

THE SIEGE OF MAFEKING. By Angus Hamilton. With 

many Illustrations. Crown %vo. ts. 
This is a vivid, accurate, and humorous narrative of the great siege by the well- 
known Correspondent of the Times. JMr. Hamilton is not only an admirable 
writer, but an excellent fighter, and he took an acli\'e part in the defenceof the town. 
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CHINA. By J. W. Robertson-Scott. With a Map, Crown 

This book of 200 pages containsacomplete account of the history, races, government, 
religion, social life, army, commerce, and attitude to foreigners of the Chinese. 

THE RELIEF OF MAFEKING. By FiLSON YoUNG. With 
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WITH THE BOER FORCES. By Howard C. Hillegas. 
With 16 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 6s. 
This highly interesting book is a narrative of the episodes of the Boer war by a corre- 
spondent with the Boer army. Mr. Hillegas was present at many of the most 
exciting and most dramatic episodes of the war. He was with the force which 
attempted to relieve Cronje at Paardeberg, was present during a considerable 
part of the siege of Ladysmith, at the battle of Colenso, at the surprise of Sanaa's 
Post. His book, written with dramatic vigour, is a spirited description of the 
Boer methods, of their military strength, and contains vivid character sketches of 
most of the Boer leaders with whom Mr. Hillegas was on terms of fairly intimate 
friendship. This book, though written by one who sympathises with the Boers, 
is permeated by a spirit of chivalry, and it contains little that can offend the most 
sensitive of Englishmen. It throws a flood of light on many of the episodes 
which have been mysterious, and explains the secrets of the many successes which 
the Boers have won. 
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THE LETTERS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by SIDNEY Colvin. Fourth Edition. Two volumes. Crown 
%vo. 1 2 J. 
This is a completely new edition of the famous Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
published in i8gg. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. By his son J. G. 
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gravure. Cheaper Edition, Revised. Two volumes. Royal 8vo, 
20s. net. 
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a Cricketing Family. By W. A. Bettesworth. Illustrated. Demy 
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THE Present Day. Edited by W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., 
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WRIT' IN BARRACKS. By Edgar Wallace. Cr.%vo. is,td, 

Mr. Edgar Wallace, a member of the Royal Army Medical Corps, is a follower of 
Mr._ Kipling, and his ballads of soldier life and sufferings are well-known in South 
Africa. They are spirited, pathetic, and true, and at the present time they should 
enjoy a conbiderable popularity. 

THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Translated by 

Edward FitzGerald, with a Commentary by H. M. BATSON,and 
a Biography of Omar by E. D. Ross, M.A. 6j. 
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AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. By Dr. J. Ritzema Bos. 
Translated by J. R. Ainsworth Davis, M.A. With an Introduc- 
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Crown Svo. 3J. 6d, 

A SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. By Henry Hill, 
B. A. , Assistant Master at Worcester School, Cape Colony. Crown 
Svo. y. 6d. 
This book has been specially written for use in South African schools. 

A GERMAN COMMERCIAL READER. By S. Bally, M.A. 
Crown &V0, 2s. [Methuen's Commercial Series. 
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A. E. W. Mason, Max Pemberton, H. G. Wells, C. J. C. Hyne, Mrs. Croker. 

THE FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE. By Max Pemberton. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. By Eden Phillpotts, Author 

of * The Children of the Mist.' Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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Knew. ' Crown 8vo. 6s. 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. By R. S. Hichens, Author 
of 'Flames.' Crown ivo. 6s. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. By Dorothea Gerard, 
Author of ' Lady Baby. ' Crown Zvo. 6s. 

WOUNDS INTHE RAIN : WarStories. By Stephen Crane, 
Author of ' The Red Badge of Courage. ' Crown 8vo. 6s. 

WINEFRED. By S. Baring Gould, Author of ' Mehalah.' 
With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8tw. 6s. 

THE STRONG ARM. By Robert Barr, Author of 'The 
Countess Tekla.' Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. By Richard Marsh. 
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'The Clash of Arms.' CrmvnSvo. 6s. 

PATH AND GOAL. By Ada Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

ELMSLIE'S DRAG NET. By E. H. Strain. Crown Zvo. ds. 

A FOREST OFFICER. By Mrs. Penny. CrownZvo. ^s.M. 

A story of jungle life in India. 

FITZJAMES. By Lilian Street. Crown Zvo. 3s.6ci. 

Zbc novelist 

A monthly series of novels by popular authors at Sixpence. Each 
Number is as long as the average Six Shilling Novel. Numbers I. to 
XII. are now ready : — 

XIII. THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. Gilbert Parker. 

XIV. A MAN OF MARK. Anthony Hope. 

XV. THE CARISSIMA. Lucas Malet. 
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XVI. THE LADY'S WALK. Mrs. Oliphant. 
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III. MY DANISH SWEETHEART. W. Clark Russell. 

IV. IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. S. Baring Gould. 

V. PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. B. M. Croker. 

VI. IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. Robert Barr. 
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VIL BADEN POWELL OF MAFEKING : a Biography. 

J. S. Fletcher. [October. 
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BALLADS. By Rudyard Kipling. 
68/A Thousand. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Leather, ts. net. 

' Mr. Kipling's verse is strong, vivid, full 
of character. . . . Unmistakeable genius 
rings in every line.' — Tivies. 

' The ballads teem with imagination, they 
palpitate with emotion. We read them 
with laughter and tears ; the metres throb 
in our pulses, the cunningly ordered 
words tingle with life ; and if this be not 
poetry, what is ? '—Pall Mall Gazette. 

Rudyard Kipling. THE SEVEN 
SEAS. By Rudyard Kipling. 
57M Thousand. Cr. Zvo. Buckram, 
gilt top. 6j. Leather, 6j. 7iet. 

'The Empire has found a singer ; it is no 
depreciation of the songs to say that 
statesmen may have, one way or other, 
to take account of them.' — Manchester 
Guardian. 

'Animated through and through with in- 
dubitable genius." — Daily Telegraph. 



•Q." POEMS AND BALLADS. 
"Q." Crown 8vo. ^s. 6d. 



Bv 



"Q." GREEN BAYS: Verses anc 
Parodies. By"Q." Second Edition. 
Crown &V0. y. 6d. 

E. Mackay. A SONG OF THE SEA. 
By Eric Mackay. Second Edition. 
Fcap. %vo. s^. 

H. IbaeiL BRAND. A Drama by 

Henrik Ibsen. Translated by 

William Wilson. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. $s. 6d. 

A. D. Godley. LYRA FRR^OLA. Bv 

A. D. Godley, M.A.. Fellow of 

Magdalen College, Oxford. Third 

Edition. Pott 8vo. 2S. 6d. 

' Combines a pretty wit with remarkably 

neat versification. . . . Every one will 

I wish there was more of it.' — Times. 

A. B. Godley. VERSES TO ORDER. 
I By A. D. Godley. Crown Svo. 
j 2J. 6d. net. 

I ' A capital specimen of light academic 
poetry. ' — St. James's Gazette. 

J. G. Cordery. THE ODYSSEY OF 
HOMER. A Translation by J. G. 
Cordery. Crown Zvo, yj. 6rf. 
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Belles Lettres, Anthologies, etc. 



R. L. Stevenson. VAILIMA LET- 
TERS. By Robert Louis Steven- 
son. With an Etched Portrait by 
William Strang. Secmd Edition, 
Crown Svo. Buckra^n. 6s. 

* A fascinating \ioo'k..' ^Standard. 

' Unique in Literature.' — Daily Chronicle. 

O.Wyndliam. THE POEMS OF WIL- 
LIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes by 
George Wyndham, M.P. Demy 
8vo. Buckram, gilt top, los. 6d. 
This edition contains the * Venus, " Lucrece , 
and Sonnets, and is prefaced with an 
elaborate introduction of over 140 pp. 
*We have no hesitation in describing Mr. 
George Wyndham's introduction as a 
masterly piece of criticism, and all who 
love our Elizabethan literature will find a 
very garden of delight in it. ' — Spectator. 

W. E. Henley. ENGLISH LYRICS. 
Selected and Edited by W. E. 
Henley. Crown 8vo. Gill top. 
3J. bd. 

* It is a body of choice and lovely poetry.' — 

Birhtinghaw Gazette. 

Henley and Whibley. A BOOK OF 
ENGLISH PROSE. Collected by 
W. E. Henley and Charles 
Whibley. Crown 8vo, Buckram, 
gilt top. 6s. 

H. C. Beeching'. LYRA SACRA : An 

Anthology of Sacred Verse. Edited 

by H. C. Beeching, M.A. Crown 

Svo. Buckram. 6s. 

*A charming selection, which maintains a 

lofty standard of excellence.' — Times. 

"Q." THE GOLDEN POMP. A Pro- 
cession of English Lyrics. Arranged 
by A. T. Quiller Couch. Crown 
Svo. Buckram. 6s. 

W. B. Yeats. AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
IRISH VERSE. Edited by W. B. 
Yeats. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. Crown Svo. 3J. 6d. 
' An attractive and catholic selection.' — 
Times. 
G. W. Steevens. MONOLOGUES OF 
THE DEAD. By G. W. STEEVENS. 
Foolscap Svo. 3s. 6d. 



W. M. Dixon. A PRIMER OF 
TENNYSON. By W. M. DixoN, 
M.A. Cr. Svo. 2S. 6d. 
* Much sound and well-expressed criticism. 
The bibliography is a boon.' — Speaker. 

W. A. Craigie. A PRIMER OF 
BURNS. By W. A. Craigie. 
Crown Svo. 2S. 6d. 
'A valuable addition to the literature of the 
poet.' — Times. 

L. Magnus. A PRIMER OF WORDS- 
WORTH. By Laurie Magnus. 
Crown Svo. zs. 6d. 
' A valuable contribution to Wordsworthian 
literature.' — Literature. 

Sterne. THE LIFE AND OPINIONS 
OF TRISTRAM SHANDY. By 
Lawrence Sterne. With an In- 
troduction by Charles Whibley, 
and a Portrait. 2 vols, js. 

Congreve. THE COMEDIES OF 
WILLIAM CONGREVE. With an 
Introduction by G. S. Street, and 
a Portrait. 2 vols. -js. 

Morier. THE ADVENTURES OF 
HAJJI BABA OF ISPAHAN. By 
James Morier. With an Introduc- 
tion by E. G. Browne, M.A. and a 
Portrait. 2 vols. js. 

Walton. THE LIVES OF DONNE, 
WOTTON, HOOKER, HERBERT 
AND SANDERSON. By IZAAK 
Walton. With an Introduction by 
Vernon Blackburn, and a Por- 
trait, y. 6d. 

Johnson. THE LIVES OF THE 
ENGLISH POETS. By SAMUEL 
Johnson, LL.D. With an Intro- 
duction by J. H. Millar, and a Por- 
trait. 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 

Bnrna. THE POEMS OF ROBERT 
BURNS. Edited by Andrew Lang 
and W. A. CRAIGIE. With Portrait. 
Second Edition. Demy Svo, gilt top. 
6s. 
'Among editions in one volume, this will 
take the place of authority.' — Times. 
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r. Langtoridge. BALLADS OF THE 
BRAVE; Poems of Chivalry, Enter- 
prise, Courage, and Constancy. 
Edited by Rev. F. Langbridge. 



Second Edition. 
School Edition. 



Cr. Svo. 

IS. 6d. 



3S. 6d. 



'The book U full of splendid things.'— 
ITorld. 



/Dbetbuen^s Stan2)at2) Xtbrarg 



Dante. LA COMMEDIA DI 

DANTE ALIGHIERI. The Italian 

Text edited by Paget Toynbee, 

M.A. Crown Svo. 6s. 

'A carefully-revised text, printed with 

beautiful clearness.' — Glasgow Herald. 

Gibbon. THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By Edward Gibbon. A New Edi- 
tion, Edited with Notes, Appendices, 
and Maps, by J. B. Bury, LL.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
In Seven Volumes, Demy Svo. Gilt 
top. 8j. 6d. each. Also Cr, Svo. 6s. 
each. 
' The time has certainly arrived for a new 
edition of Gibbon's great work. . . . Pro- 
fessor Bury is the right man to under- 
take this task. His learning is amazing, 
both in extent and accuracy. The book 
is issued in a handy form, and at a 
moderate price, and it is admirably 
printed. ' — Times. 
' At last there is an adequate modem edition 
of Gibbon. . . . The best edition the 
nineteenth century could produce. — 
Manchester Guardian. 
' A great piece of editing.' — Academy. 
'The greatest of English, perhaps of all, 
historians has never been presented to 
the public in a more convenient and 
attractive form. No higher praise can 
be bestowed upon Professor Bury than 
to say, as may be said with truth, that 
he is worthy of being ranked with Guizot 
and Milman.' — Daily News. 

C. G. Crump. THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF THOMAS ELL- 



WOOD. Edited by C. G. Crump, 
M.A. Crown Svo. 6s. 

This edition is the only one which contains 
the complete book as originally pub- 
lished. It contains a long Introduction 
and many Footnotes. 

' " The History of Thomas Ellwood " holds a 
high place among the masterpieces of 
autobiography, and we know few books 
that better deserve reprinting. More- 
over, Mr. C. G. Crump's new edition is 
accurate and convenient, and we com- 
mend it ungrudgingly to all those who 
love sound and vigorous English.' 

— Daily Mail. 

Tennyson. THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
Edited, with Notes and an Introduc- 
tion by J. Churton Collins, M.A. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

An elaborate edition of the celebrated 
volume which was published in its 
final and definitive form in 1853. This 
edition contains a long Introduction and 
copious Notes, textual and explanatory. 
It also contains in an Appendix all 
the Poems which Tennyson afterwards 
omitted. 

' Mr. Collins is almost an ideal editor of 
Tennyson. His qualities as a critic are 
an exact and accurate scholarship, and 
a literary judgment, which has been 
trained and polished by the closest study 
of classics both ancient and modern. 
Mr. Collins' introduction is a thoroughly 
sound and sane appreciation of the 
merits and demerits of Tennyson.'— 
Literature. 



Ubc TOockB ot Sbakespeare 

General Editor, Edward Dowden, Litt. D. 

Messrs. Methuen have in preparation an Edition of Shakespeare in 
single Plays. Each play will be edited with a. full Introduction, Textual 
Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 

The first volume is : 
HAMLET. Edited by Edward 



Dowden. Demy Svo. 
'An admirable edition. , 



3^. 6d. 

. . A comely 



volume, admirably printed and produced, 
and containing all that a student of 
" Hamlet " need require.'— ^>^a:^«r. 
' Fully up to the level of recent scholarship, 
both English and Gtxm^n.— Academy. 
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Zbe movels of Cbarles SXcftena 

Crown 8vo. Each Volume, cloth 35-. net ; leather ^s. 6ii. net. 
Messrs. Methuen have in preparation an edition of those novels of Charles 
Dickens which have now passed out of copyright. Mr. George Gissing, 
whose critical study of Dickens is both sympathetic and acute, has written an 
Introduction to each of the books, and a very attractive feature of this edition 
will be the illustrations of the old houses, inns, and buildings, which Dickens 
described, and which have now in many instances disappeared under the 
touch of modern civilisation. Another valuable feature will be a series of 
topographical and general notes to each book by Mr. F. G. Kitton. The books 
will be produced with the greatest care as to printing, paper and binding. 

The first volumes are : 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Illustrations by E. H. New. Two Volumes. 
' As pleasant a copy as any one could desire. The notes add much to the value of the 
edition, and Mr. New's illustrations are also historical. The volumes promise well 
for the success of the edition.' — Scotsman. 



Zhe Xittlc XfbratB 

' The volumes are compact in size, printed on thin but good paper in dear type, 
prettily and at the same time strongly bound, and altogether good to look upon and 
handle. ' — Outlook. 

Pott 8wo. Each Volume, cloth is. dd. net, leather 2s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. Methuen intend to produce a series of small books under the 
above title, containing some of the famous books in English and other 
literatures, in the domains of fiction, poetry, and belles lettres. The series 
will also contain several volumes of selections in prose and verse. 

The books will be edited with the most sympathetic and scholarly care. 
Each one will contain an Introduction which will give ( I ) a short biography of 
the author, (2) a critical estimate of the book. Where they are necessary, 
short notes will be added at the foot of the page. 

Each book will have a portrait or frontispiece in photogravure, and the 
volumes will be produced with great care in a style uniform with that of ' The 
Library of Devotion.' 

The first volumes are : 



VANITY FAIR. By W. M. Thack- 
eray. With an Introduction by S. 
GwYNN. Illustrated by G. P. 
JACOMB Hood. Three Volumes. 

' Delightful little volumes.' — P-uhlishers' 
Circular. 

THE PRINCESS. By Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson. Edited by Elizabeth 
Wordsworth. Illustrated by W. 
E. F. Britten. 
'Just what a pocket edition should be. 
Miss Wordsworth contributes an accept- 
able introduction, as well as notes which 
one is equally glad to get.' — Guardian. 



IN MEMORIAM. By Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by H. C. Beech- 
ING, M.A. 

' An exquisite little volume, which will be 
gladly welcomed.' — Glasgow Herald. 

* The introduction, analysis, and notes by 

the Rev. H. C. Beeching are all of the 
sound literary quality that was to be 
expected.' — Guardian. 

' The footnotes are scholarly, interesting, 
and not super-abundant.' — Standard. 

* It is difficult to conceive a more attractive 

edition.' — St. James's Gazette. 
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JLbc Xittle ©ulDes 



Po(i Svo, cloth 3^. ; 

OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. 
By J. Wells, M.A. , Fellow and 
Tutor of Wadham College. Illus- 
trated by E. H. New. Third Edition. 
' An admirable and accurate little treatise, 

attractively illustrated.' — World. 
'Aluminous and tasteful little volume.' — 
Daily Chronicle. 

CAMBRIDGE AND ITS COL- 
LEGES. By A. Hamilton Thomp- 
son. Illustrated by E. H. New. 
' It is brightly written and learned, and Is 
just such a book as a cultured visitor 
needs.' — Scotsman. 



leather^ 3^. dd. net, 

SHAKESPEARE'S COUNTRY. By 
B. C. WiNDLE, F.R.S., M.A. Illus- 
trated by E. H. New. Second Edition. 

' Mr. Windle is thoroughly conversant with 
his subject, and the work is exceedingly 
well done. The drawings, by Mr. 
Edmund H. New, add much to the 
nttractiveness of the volume.' — Scots- 
vian. 

' One of the most charming guide books. 
Both for the library and as a travelling 
companion the book is equally choice 
and serviceable.' — Academy. 

' A guide book of the best kind, which 
takes rank as literature.' — Guardian. 



Illustrated and Gift Books 



PhU May. THE PHIL MAY 
ALBUM, ^io. 6s. 
' There is a laugh in each drawing.' — 
Standard. 

A. H. Millie. ULYSSES; OR, DE 
ROUGEMONT OF TROY. De- 
scribed and depicted by A. H. Milne. 
Small quarto, ^s. 6d. 
* Clever, droll, smart.' — Guardian. 

Edmund Selous. TONLMY SMITH'S 

ANIMALS. By Edmund Selous. 

Illustrated by G. W. Ord. Fcjp. &vo. 

2s. 6d. 

A little book designed to teach children 

respect and reverence for animals. 
'A quaint, fascinating little book: a nur- 
sery classic' — Athenxujit. 

S. Baring Gould. THE CROCK OF 
GOLD. Fairy Stories told by S. 
Baring Gould. Crown ivo. 6s. 
•Twelve delightful fairy tales.' — Punch. 

M. L. Owynn. A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

.■Arranged and Edited by M. L. 

GvVYNN. Dejny tvo. 12s. 6d. 

This is a birthday-book of exceptional 

dignity, and the extracts have been 

chosen with particular care. 

John Bunyan. THE PILGRIM'S 
PROGRESS. By John Bunyan. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by C. H. 



Firth, M.A. With 39 Illustrations 
by R. Anning Bell. Crown Svo. 65. 
' The best " Pilgrim's Progress.'" — 

Educational Times. 

F.D.Bedford. NURSERY RHYMES. 
With many Coloured Pictures by F. 
D. Bedford. Super Royal 8vo. ^s. 

S. Baring Gould. A BOOK OF 
FAIRY TALES retold byS. Baring 
Gould. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and Initial Letters by Arthur 
J. Gaskin. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
Buckram. 6s. 

S. Baring Gould. OLD ENGLISH 
FAIRY TALES. Collected and 
edited by S. Baring Gould. With 
Numerous Illustrations by F. D. 
Bedford. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 
Buckram. 6s, 
' A charming wo\ume.' —Guardian. 

S. Baring Gould. A BOOK OF 
NURSERY SONGS AND 
RHYMES. Edited by S. Baring 
Gould, and Illustrated by the Bir- 
mingham Art School. Buckram, gilt 
top. Crown Svo. 6s. 

H. C. BeecWng. A BOOK OF 
CHRISTMAS VERSE. Edited by 
H. C. Beeching, M.A., and Illus- 
trated by Walter Crank. Cr. Svo, 
gilt top. 3J. 6d. 
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History 



flinders Patrie. A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT,FROM THE Earliest Times 
TO THE Present Day. Edited by 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at 
University College. Fully Illustrated. 
In Six Volumes, Cr. Zvo, 6j. each. 

Vol. I. Prehistoric Times to 
XVITH Dynasty. W. M. F. 
Petrie. Fourth Edition, 

Vol. II. The XVIIth and 

XVIIlTH Dynasties. W. M. 

F. Petrie. Third Edition. 
Vol. IV. The Egypt of the 

Ptolemies. J. P. Mahaffy. 
Vol. V. Roman Egypt. J. G. 

Milne. 

* A history written in the spirit of scientific 

precision so worthily represented by Dr. 
Petrie and his school cannot but pro- 
mote sound and accurate study, and 
supply a vacant place in the English 
literature of Egyptology.' — Times. 

Flinders Petrie. RELIGION AND 
CONSCIENCE IN ANCIENT 
EGYPT. By W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, D. C. L. , LL. D. Fully Illus- 
trated. Crown Svo. 2S. 6d. 
' The lectures will afford a fund of valuable 
information for students of ancient 
ethics.' — Manchester Guardian. 

Flinders Petrie. SYRIA AND 

EGYPT, FROM THE TELL EL 

AMARNA TABLETS. By W. M. 

Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., LL.D. 

Crown Svo. zs. 6d. 

' A marvellous record. The addition made 

to our knowledge is nothing short of 

amazing. ' — Times. 

Hinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN TALES. 
Edited byW. M. Flinders Petrie. 
Illustrated by Tristram Ellis. In 
Two Volumes. Cr. Svo. y. 6d. each. 

* Invaluable as a picture of life in Palestine 

and Egypt.' — Daily News. 



Flindera Petrie. EGYPTIAN DECO- 
RATIVE ART. By W. M. FLIN- 
DERS Petrie. With 120 Illustrations. 
Cr, Svo. 3^. 6d, 

* In these lectures he displays rare skill in 
elucidating the development of decora- 
tive art in Egypt.' — Times. 

C. W. Oman. A HISTORY OF THE 
ART OF WAR. Vol. II. : The 
Middle Ages, from the Fourth to the 
Fourteenth Century. By C. W. 
Oman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls', 
Oxford. Illustrated, Demy Svo. zis. 

' The whole art of war in its historic evolu- 
tion has never been treated on such an 
ample and comprehensive scale, and we 
question if any recent contribution to 
the exact history of the world has pos- 
sessed more enduring value.' — Daily 
Chronicle, 

S. Baring GoiUd. THE TRAGEDY 
OF THE C^SARS. With nume- 
rous Illustrations from Busts, Gems, 
Cameos, etc. By S. BARING Gould. 
Fourth Edition, Royal Svo. ly. 

'A most splendid and fascinating book on a 
subject of undying interest. The great 
feature of the book is the use the author 
has made of the existing portraits of 
the Caesars and the admirable critical 
subtlety he has exhibited in dealing with 
this line of research. It is brilliantly 
written, and the illustrations are sup- 
plied on a scale of profuse magnificence.' 
— Daily Chronicle. 

F. W. Maitland. CANON LAW IN 
ENGLAND. By F. W. Maitland, 
LL.D., Downing Professor of the 
Laws of England in the University 
of Cambridge. Royal Svo, js. 6d. 

' Professor Maitland has put students of 
English law under a fresh debt. 'I'hese 
essays are landmarks in the study of the 
history of Canon Law." — Times. 
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H. de B. GibbinB. INDUSTRY IN 
ENGLAND : HISTORICAL OUT- 
LINES. By H. DE B. GiBBiNS. 
Litt.D., M.A. With 5 Maps. Se- 
cond Edition. Demy Bvo. 10s. 6d. 

H. E. Egerton. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. 
By H. E. Egerton, M.A. Demy 
Qvo. I2S. 6d. 

' It is a good book, distinguished by accu- 
racy in detail, clear arrangement of facts, 
and a broad grasp of principles. ' — 
Manchester Guardian. 

Albert Sorel. THE EASTERN 
QUESTION IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Albert 
Sorel. Translated by F, C. Bram- 
WELL, M.A. Cr. ^vo. 3J. 6d. 

C. H. Griming. A HISTORY OF 
THE GREAT NORTHERN RAIL- 
WAY, 1845-95. By C. H. Grin- 
LiXG. With Illustrations. Demy^vo. 
loj. 6r/. 
* Mr. Grinling has done for a Railway what 
Macaulay did for KngHsh Historj'.' — 
The Kn^tneer. 

W. Sterry. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. By W. Sterry. M.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. Dejny 
Zvo. ']$. td. 

' A treasury of quaint and interesting read- 
ing. Mr. Sterry has by his skill ani.1 
vivacity given these records new life.' — 
Academy. 

G.W.Fisher. ANNALS OF SHREWS- 
BURY SCHOOL. By G. W. 

FiSHER, M.A. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Demy 8fO. lo.f. 611'. 
'This careful, erudite book.' — Daily 

Chronicie. 
' A book of which Old Salopians are sure 
to be proud.' — Globe. 

J. Sargeaunt. ANNALS OF WEST- 
MINSTER SCHOOL. By J. Sar- 
geaunt, M.A. With numerous 
Illustrations. Demy Bvo. 'js. 6d. 



A. Clark. THE COLLEGES OF 
OXFORD : Their History and their 
Traditions, Edited by A, Clark, 
M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College. 
Bvo. 12.S. 6d. 

' A work which will be appealed to for 
many years as the standard book.' — 
Athenaunt. 

T. M. Taylor. A CONSTITUTIONAL 
AND POLITICAL HISTORY OF 
ROME. By T. M. Taylor. M.A., 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. js. 6d. 

* We fully recognise the value of this care- 
fully written work, and admire especially 
the fairness and sobriety of his judgment 
and the human interest with which he 
has inspired a subject which in some 
hands becomes a mere series of cold 
abstractions. It is a work that will be 
stimulating to the student of Roman 
history.' — Athent^U7n. 

J. Wells. A SHORT HISTORY OF 
ROME. By J. Wells, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadham Coll. , 
Oxford. Third Edition. With 3 
Maps. Crown Bvo. 3^. 6d. 

This book is intended for the Middle and 
Upper Forms of Public Schools and for 
Pass Students at the Universities. It 
contains copious Tables, etc. 

' An original work written on an original 
plan, and with uncommon freshness and 
vigour. ' — Speaker. 

0. Browning. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF MEDI.^VAL ITALY, a.d. 
1250-1530. By Oscar Browning, 
Fellow and Tutor of King's College, 
Cambridge. In Two Volumes. Cr. 
Bvo. 5^. each. 

Vol. l 1250-1409. — Guelphs and 
Ghibellines. 

Vol. il 1409-1530. — The Age of 
the Condottieri. 

O'Grady. THE STORY OF IRE- 
LAND. By Standish O'Grady, 
Author of ' Finn and his Companions. 
Cro7vn Bvo. 2s. 6rf, 
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3BB3anttne Uejta 

Edited by J. B. Bury, M.A. 



ZACHARIAH OF MITYLENE. 
Translated into English by F. J. 
Hamilton, D.D., and E. W. 
Brooks. Demy 8vo. izs. 6d. net. 

EVAGRIUS. Edited by Professor 



Li^ON Parmentier and M. Bidez. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, net. 



THE HISTORY 
By C. SathAS. 
net. 



OF PSELLUS. 
Demy Zvo, 15J. 



Biography 



R. L. Sterenson. THE LETTERS 
OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 
SON TO HIS FAMILY AND 
FRIENDS. Selected and Edited, 
with Notes and Introductions, by 
Sidney Colvin. Third Edition. 
Demy 8vo, 2 vois., z^s, net. 

' Irresistible in thair raciness, their variety, 
their animation ... of extraordinary 
fascination. A delightful inheritance, 
the truest record of a "richly com- 
pounded spirit" that the literature of 
our time has preserved.' — Times. 

* There^ are few books so interesting, so 
moving, and so valuable as this collec- 
tion of letters. One can only commend 
people to read and re-read the book. The 
volumes are beautiful, and Mr. Colvin's 
part of the work could not have been 
better done, his introduction is a master- 
piece.' — Specta tor, 

J. a Millais, THE LIFE AND 
LETTERS OF SIR JOHN 
EVERETT MILLAIS, President of 
the Royal Academy. By his Son, 
J. G. Millais. With 319 Illus- 
trations, of which 9 are in Photo- 
gravure. Second Edition, 2 vols, 
Royal Bvo, 32J. net. 

' The illustrations make the book delightful 
to handle or to read. The eye lingers 
lovingly upon the beautiful pictures.' — 
Standard. 

* This charming book is a gold mine of good 
things.'— Daily News. 

A 



' This splendid work.' — World, 

' Of such absorbing interest is It, of such 
comijleteness in scope and beauty. 
Special tribute must be paid to the 
extraordinary completeness of the illus- 
trations. ' — Graphic, 

S. Baring Gould. THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By 
S. Baring Gould. With over 450 
Illustrations in the Text and 12 
Photogravure Plates. Large quarto. 
Gilt top. 36J. 
' The main feature of this gorgeous volume 
is its great wealth of beautiful photo- 
gravures and finely - executed wood 
engravings, constituting a complete 
pictorial chronicle of Napoleon I.'s 
personal history from the days of his early 
childhood at Ajaccio to the date of his 
second interment.' — Daily Telegraph. 

P. H. Colomb. MEMOIRS OF AD- 
MIRAL SIR A. COOPER KEY. 
By Admiral P. H. Colomb. With 
a Portrait. Demy 8vo, 16s, 

Morris Fuller. THE LIFE AND 
WRITINGS OF JOHN DAVEN- 
ANT, D.D. (1571-1641), Bishop of 
Salisbury. By Morkis Fuller, 
B. D. Demy Zvo. 10s. 6d. 

J. M. Eigg. ST. ANSELM OF 
CANTERBURY: A CHAPTER m 
THE History of Religion. By 
J. M, RiGG. Demy Svo. js. 6d, 

3 
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r. W. Joyce. THE LIFE OF 
SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSE- 
LEY. By F. W. Joyce, M.A. ^s. 6d. 

W. G. CoUingwood. THE LIFE OF 
JOHN RUSKIN. By W. G. 
COLLINGWOOD, M.A. With Por- 
traits, and 13 Drawings by Mr. 
Ruskin. Second Edition. 2 vols. 
3vo. 32J. Cheap Edition. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

C. Waldstein. JOHN RUSKIN, By 
Charles Waldstein, M.A. With 
a Photogravure Portrait, PostSvo. $s. 

A. M. F. Darmesteter, THE LIFE 
OF ERNEST RENAN. By 



Madame Darmesteter. With 
Portrait. Second Edition. Cr, 8vo. 6s, 

W. H. Hutton. THE LIFE OF SIR 
THOxMAS MORE. By W. H. 
HuTTON, M.A. With Portraits. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. y. 

' The book lays good claim to high rank 
among our biographies. It is excellently, 
even lovingly, written.'. — Scotsman. 

S. Baxing Gould. THE VICAR OF 
MORWENSTOW- A Biography. 
By S. Baring Gould, M.A. A 
new and Revised Edition. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d: 

A completely new edition of the well known 
biography of R. S. Hawker. 



Travel, Adventure and Topography 



SvenHedin. THROUGH ASIA. By 
SvEN Hedin, Gold Medallist of the 
Royal Geographical Society. With 
300 Illustrations from Sketches 
and Photographs by the Author, 
and Maps. Qvois. Royal %vo. 20s, net, 

'One of the greatest books of the kind 
issued during the century. It is im- 
possible to give an adequate idea of the 
richness of the contents of this book, 
nor of its abounding attractions as a story 
of travel unsurpassed in geographical 
and human interest. Much of it is a 
revelation. Altogether the work is one 
which in solidity, novelty, and interest 
must take a first rank among publica- 
tions of its class.' — Times. 

F. H. Skrine and E. D. Rosa. THE 

HEART OF ASIA. By F. H. 
Skrine and E. D. Ross. With 
Maps and many Illustrations by 
VerESTCHAGIN. Large Crown Svo. 
JOS. 6d. net. 
' This volume will form a landmark in our 



knowledge of Central Asia. . . . Illumin- 
ating and convincing.' — Tiines. 

R. E. Peary. NORTHWARD OVER 
THE GREAT ICE. By R.E.Peary. 
Gold Medallist of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. With over 800 Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. Royal Svo. 32J. net. 
' His book will take its place among the per- 
manent literature of Arctic exploration.' 
— Times, 

E. A. FitzGerald. THE HIGHEST 
ANDES. By E. A. FitzGerald. 
With 2 Maps, 51 Illustrations, 13 of 
which are in Photogravure, and a 
Panorama. Royal Svo, 30J. net. 
Also a Small Edition on Hand-made 
Paper, limited to 50 Copies, ^^to, 

' The record of the first ascent of the highest 
mountain yet conquered by mortal man. 
A volume which will continue to be ihe 
classic book of travel on this region of 
the Andes.' — Daily Chronicle. 
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F. W. Christian. THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. By F. W. Christian. 
With many Illustrations and Maps. 
Demy %vo. 12s. 6cl. net. 

*A real contribution to our knowledge of 
the peoples and islands of Micronesia, 
as well as fascinating as a narrative of 
travels and adventure.'— i'c«^j;Ka«. 

H. H. Johnston. BRITISH CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA. By Sir H. H. 
Johnston, K.C.B. With nearly 
Two Hundred Illustrations, and Six 
Maps. Second Edition, Crowji^io. 
i8j. net, 

' A fascinating book, written with equal 
skill and charm — the work at once of a 
literary artist and of a man of action 
who is singularly wise, brave, and ex- 
perienced. It abounds in admirable 
sketches.' — Westminster Gazette, 

L. Deole. THREE YEARS IN 
SAVAGE AFRICA. By Lionel 
Decle. With 100 Illustrations and 
5 Maps. Second Edition, Demy %vo, 
lOJ. dd, net, 

' Its bright pages give a better general 
survey of Africa from the Cape to the 
Equator than any single volume that 
has yet been published.' — Times, 

A. Hulme Beaman. TWENTY 
YEARS IN THE NEAR EAST. 
By A. Hulme Beaman. Demy 
Zvo, With Portrait. 10s, 6d. 

Henri of Orleans. FROM TONKIN 
TO INDIA. By Pkince Henri of 
Orleans. Translated by Hamley 
Bent, M.A. With 100 Illustrations 
and a Map. Cr. 4to, gilt top, zss. 

S. L. Hinde. THE FALL OF THE 
CONGO ARABS. By S. L. HiNDE. 
With Plans, etc. Demy Zvo, 12s, 6d, 

A. St. H. Gibbons. EXPLORATION 
AND HUNTING IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA. By Major A. St. H. 
Gibbons. With full-page Illustra- 
tions by C. Whymper, and Maps. 
Demy Zvo, z^s. 



Fraaer. ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. By John Foster 
Feaser. With 100 Illustrations. 
Crown Zvo. 6s. 

* A classic of cycling, graphic and witty.' — 
Yorkshire Post, 

R. L. Jefferson. A NEW RIDE TO 
KHIVA. By R. L. Jefferson. 
Illustrated. Crown. Zvo, 6s, 

The account of an adventurous ride on a 
bicycle through Russia and the deserts 
of Asia to Khiva. 

' An exceptionally fascinating book of 
travel. '—Pall Mall Gazette. 



3, K. Trotter. THE NIGER 
SOURCES. By Colonel J. K. 
Trotter, R.A. With a Map and 
Illustrations. Crown Zvo, sj. 

Michael Davitt. LIFE AND PRO- 
GRESS IN AUSTRALASIA. By 
Michael Davitt, M.P. 500 pp. 
With 2 Maps. Crown Zvo, 6s, 



W. J. Galloway. ADVANCED AUS- 
TRALIA. By William J. Gal- 
loway, M. P. Crown Zvo. 3s. 6d, 

' This is an unusally thorough and informa- 
tive little work.' — Morning Post, 

W. Crooke. THE NORTH- 
WESTERN PROVINCES OF 
INDIA : Their Ethnology and 
Administration. By W. Crooke. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 
Zvo, xos. 6d. 

A. Boisragon. THE BENIN MAS- 
SACRE. By Captain Boisragon. 
Second Edition, Cr. Zvo, 3J. 6d, 

' If the story had been written four hundred 
years ago it would be read to-day as an 
English classic' — Scotsman, 

H. S. Cowper. THE HILL OF THE 
GRACES: OR, THE Great Stone 
Temples of Tripoli. By H. S. 
Cowper , F. S. A. With Maps', Plans, 
and 75 Illustrations. DemyZvo, 10s, 6d. 
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W. B. Worsfold SOUTH AFRICA. 

By W. B. Worsfold, M.A. With 

a Map. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

' A monumental work compressed into a 

very moderate compass.* — World. 

Katherine and Gilbert Maoquoid. IN 
PARIS. By Katheeine and Gil- 
bert Macquoid. Illustrated by 
Thomas R. Macquoid, R.I. With 
2 maps. Crown 8vo. is. 
* A useful little ^uide, judiciously supplied 
with information.'— .<4^A^«(^«w. 



A. H. Keane. THE BOER STATES : 
A History and Description of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State. 
By A. H. Keane, M.A. With 
Map. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

' A work of clear aims and thorough execu- 
tion.' — Academy. 

' A compact and very trustworthy account 
of the Boers and their surroundings.' 

— Morning; Post. 



Naval and Military 



G. S. Robertson. CHITRAL: The 

Story of a Minor Siege. By Sir 

G. S. Robertson, K. C.S.I. With 

numerous Illustrations, Map and Plans. 

Second Edition. Demy ^vo. ios,6d. 

* It is difficult to imagine the kind of person 

who could read this brilliant book without 

emotion. The story remains immortal — 

a testimony imperishable. We are face 

to face with a great book.' — Illustrated 

London Neivs^ 

' A book which the Elizabethans would have 

thought wonderful. More thrilling, more 

piquant, and more human than any 

novel." — Newcastle Chronicle. 

'As fascinating as Sir Walter Scott's best 

fiction.' — Daily Telegraph. 

R. S. S. Baden-PoweU. THE DOWN- 
FALL OF PREMPEH. A Diary of 
Life in Ashanti, 1895. By Maj.-Gen. 
Baden-Powell. With 21 Illustra- 
tions and a Map. Cheaper Edition. 
Large Crown 8vo. 6j. 

R. S. S. Baden-Powell. THE MATA- 
BELECAMPAIGN.iSge. ByMaj.- 
Gen. Baden-Powell. With nearly 
100 Illustrations. Cheaper Edition. 
Large Crown Zvo. 6j. 

J. B. Atkins. THE RELIEF OF 
LADYSMITH. By John Black 
Atkins. With 16 Plans and Illus- 
trations. Seco?id Edition, Crown 
8vo. 6s, 
This book contains a full narrative by an 
eye-witness of General BuUer's attempts, 



and of his final success. The story is of 
absorbing interest, and is the only com- 
plete account which has appeared. 

' The mantle of Archibald Forbes and G. 
W. Steevens has assuredly fallen upon 
Mr. Atkins, who unites a singularly 
graphic style to an equa ly rare faculty 
of vision. In his pages -we realise the 
meaning of a modern campaign with the 
greatest sense of actuality. His pages 
are written with a sustained charm of 
diction and case of manner that are no 
less remarkable than the sincerity and 
vigour of the matter which they set 
before us.' — World, 

' Mr. Atkins has a genius for the painting 
of war which entitles him already to be 
ranked with Forbes and Steevens, and 
encourages us to hope that he may one 
day rise to the level of Napier and 
Kinglake.'— /'ir// Mall Gazette. 

'It is the record told with insight and 
sympathy of a great conflict. It is as 
readable as a novel, and it bears the 
imprint of truth.' — Morning Leader. 

H, W. Nevinson. LADYSMITH : The 
Diary of a Siege. By H. W. Nevin- 
SON. With 16 Illustrations and a 
Plan. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

This book contains a complete diary of the 
Siege of Ladysmith, and is a most vivid 
and picturesque narrative. 

' There is no exaggeration here, no strain- 
ing after effect. But there is the truest 
realism, the impression of things as they 
are seen, set forth in well-chosen words 
and well-balanced phrases, with a mea- 
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snred self-restraint that marks the true 
artist. Mr. Nevinson is to be congratu- 
lated on the excellent work that he has 
done.' — Daily Chronicle. 
' Of the many able and fascinating chroni- 
clersof the sad and splendid story, Mr. 
Nevinson is among the ablest and most 
fascinating.' — Pall Mall Gazette. 

E, H. Alderson. WITH THE 
MOUNTED INFANTRY AND 
THE MASHONALAND FIELD 
FORCE, 1896. By Lieut. -Colonel 
Alderson. With numerous Illus- 
trations and Plans. Demy Zvo. 
xos. 6d. 

Seymour Vandeleur. CAMPAIGN- 
ING ON THE UPPER NILE 
AND NIGER. By Lieut. Seymour 
Vandeleur. With an Introduction 
by Sir G. GOLDIE, K.C.M.G. With 
4 Maps, Illustrations, and Plans, 
Large Crown 8-vo. los. 6rf. 

Lord Flncastle. A FRONTIER 
CAMPAIGN. By Viscount FlN- 
CASTLE, V.C, and Lieut. P. C. 
Elliott-Lockhart. With a Map 
and 16 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

E. N. Bennett. THE DOWNFALL 
OF THE DERVISHES : A Sketch 
of the Sudan Campaign of 1898, By 
E. N. Bennett, Fellow of Hertford 
College. With a Photogravure Por- 
trait of Lord Kitchener. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

W. Kinnaird Eose. WITH THE 
GREEKS IN THESSALY. By 
W. Kinnaird Rose. With Illus- 
trations. Crown &V0. 6s. 

G. W. Steevens. NAVAL POLICY : 

By G. W. Steevens. Demy 8vo. 6s. 

This book is a description of the British and 

other more important navies of the world, 

with a sketch of the lines on which our 

naval policy might possibly be developed. 

D. Hannay. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE ROYAL NAVY, FROM 



Early Times to the Present Day. 

By David Hannay. Illustrated. 

2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 

Vol. I., 1200-1688. 
' We read it from cover to cover at a sitting, 
and those who go to it for a lively and 
brisk picture of the past, with all its faults 
and its grandeur, will not be disappointed. 
The historian is endowed with literary 
skill and style.' — Standard. 

C. Cooper King. THE STORY OF 

THE BRITISH ARMY. By Colonel 

Cooper King. Illustrated. Demy 

8vo. 7s. 6d. 

' An authoritative and accurate story of 

England's military progress.' — Daily 

Mail. 

R. Southey. ENGLISH SEAMEN 
(Howard, Chfford, Hawkins, Drake, 
Cavendish). By Robert Southey. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by 
David Hannay. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
' A brave, inspiriting book.' — Black and 
White. 

W. Clark Russell. THE LIFE OF 

ADMIRAL LORD COLLING- 

WOOD. By W. Clark Russell. 

With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. 

Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

' A book which we should like to sec in the 

hands of every hoy in the country. '^ — 

St. James's Gaaette. 

E. L. S. Horsburgh. WATERLOO : A 

Narrative and Criticism. By E. L. S. 

HORSBURGH, B. A. With Plans. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo. ^s. 

'A brilliant essay — simple, sound, and 

thorough.' — Daily Chronicle. 

H. B. George. BATTLES OF 

ENGLISH HISTORY. By H. B. 

George, M.A., Fellow of New 

College, Oxford. With numerous 

Plans. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

' Mr. George has undertaken a very useful 

task — that of making military affairs in. 

telligible and instructive to non-military 

readers — and has executed it with a 

large measure of success.' — Times. 
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General Literature 



S. Baring Gould. THE BOOK OF 
THE WEST. By S. Baring 
Gould. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Two volumes. Vol. i. Devon. 
Vol. II. Cornwall. Crown Zvo. 
6s. each. 
' They are very attractive little volumes, 
they have numerous very pretty and 
interesting pictures, the story is fresh 
and hracing as the air of Dartmoor, and 
the legend weird as twilight over Doz- 
mare Pool, and they give us a very good 
idea of this enchanting and beautiful 
district.' — Guardian. 
*A narrative full of picturesque Incident, 
personal interest, and literary charm.' — 
Leeds Mercury. 
S. Baring Gould. OLD COUNTRY 
LIFE. By S. Baring Gould. With 
Sixty-seven Illustrations. Large Cr. 
Svo. Fifth Edition, 6s. 
"Old Country Life, " as healthy wholesome 
reading, full of breezy life and move- 
ment, full of quaint stories vigorously 
told, will not he excelled hy any hook to 
he published throughout the year. 
Sound., hearty, and English to the core. ' 
—World. 

S. Baring Gould. AN OLD ENGLISH 
HOME. By S. Baring Gould. 
With numerous Plans and Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo. 6s. 
'The chapters are delightfully fresh, very 
informing, and lightened by many a good 
story. A delightful fireside companion,' 
— St. James's Gazette. 

S. Baring Gould. HISTORIC 
ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. Baring Gould. 
Fourth Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

S. Baring Gould. FREAKS OF 
FANATICISM. By S. Baring 
Gould. Third Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

S. Baring Gould. A GARLAND OF 
COUNTRY SONG: English Folk 
Songs with their Traditional Melodies. 
Collected and arranged by S. Baring 
Gould and H. F. Sheppard, 
Vemy 4/0. 6s. 



S. Baring Gould. SONGS OF THE 
WEST: Traditional Ballads and 
Songs of the West of England, with 
their Melodies. Collected by S. 
B.\RING Gould, M.A., and H. F. 
Sheppard, M.A. In 4 Parts. Farts 
/., //., ///., 31. each. Part IV., y. 
In one Vol., French morocco, 151. 
' A rich collection of humour, pathos, grace, 
and poetic fancy.' — Saturday Review. 

S. Baring Gould. YORKSHIRE 
ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. Baring Gould. 
Fourth Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 

S. Baring Gould. STRANGE SUR- 
VIVALS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 
By S. Baring Gould. Cr, Svo, 
Second Edition. 6s. 

S. Baring Gould. THE DESERTS 
OF SOUTHERN FRANCE. By 
S. Baring Gould. 2 vols. Demy 
Svo. 32J. 

Cotton Minohin. OLD HARROW 
DAYS. By J. G. Cotton Minchin. 
Cr. Svo. Second Edition. 5J. 

W. E. Gladstone. THE SPEECHES 
OF THE RT. HON. W. E. GLAD- 
STONE, M.P. Edited by A. W. 
HUTTON, M.A., and H.J.Cohen, 
AI.A. With Portraits. E>emy Svo. 
Vols. IX. and X., 12J. 6d. each. 

J. E. Marr. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. By J. E. 
Marr, F.R.S,, Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. Illustrated. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

An elementary treatise on geomorphology 
— the studyof the earth's outward forms. 
It is for the use of students of physical 
geography and geology, and will also be 
highly interesting to the general reader. 

*A fascinating book, a real fairy tale.' — 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

' Mr. Marr is distinctly to be congratulated 
on the general result of his work. He 
has produced a volume, moderate in size 
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and readable in style, which will he 
acceptable alike to the student of geo- 
logy and geography, and to the tourist.' 
— A thenmiini. 
' Can be read with pleasure alike by the 
expert and the general reader.' 

— Manchester Guardian, 

M. N. Oxford. A HANDBOOK OF 
NURSING. By M. N. Oxford, of 
Guy's Hospital. Crown Bvo. 3J. 6d. 

This is a complete guide to the science and 
art of nursing, containing copious in- 
struction both general and particular. 

* The most useful work of the kind that we 
have seen. A most valuable and prac- 
tical manual.' — Manchester Guardian. 

E. V. Zenker. ANARCHISM. By 

E. V. Zenker. Demy 8vo, js. 6d. 

' Herr Zenker has succeeded in producing a 

careful and critical history of the growth 

of Anarchist theory. 

A. Silva White. THE EXPANSION 
OF EGYPT: A Political and His- 
torical Survey. By A. Silva White. 
With four Special Maps. Demy Bvo. 
1 5 J. net. 
' This is emi>hatically the best account of 
Egypt as it is under English control that 
■has been published for many years.' — 
Spectator. 

Peter Beckford. THOUGHTS ON 

HUNTING. By Peter Beckford. 

Edited by J. OxHO Paget, and 

Illustrated by G. H. Jalland. 

Demy Zvo. \os. 6d. 

' Beckford's "Thoughts on Hunting" has 

long been a classic with sportsmen, and 

the present edition will go far to make it 

a favourite with lovers of literature.'— 

Speaker. 

E. B. Micliell, THE ART AND 
PRACTICE OF HAWKING. By 
E. B. MiCHELL. With 3 Photo- 
gravures by G. E. Lodge, and other 
Illustrations, Demy Bvo. 10s. 6d. 

A complete description of_ the Hawks, 
Falcons, and Eagles used in ancient and 
modern times, with directions for their 
training and treatment. It is not only 
a historical account, but a complete 
practical guide. 

'A book that will help and delight the 
expert. ' — Scotsman. 



'Just after the hearts of all enthusiasts.'— 

I>aily Telegraph. 
' No book is more full and authorative than 

this handsome treatise.' 

— Morning Leader. 

H, G. HutcMnson. THE GOLFING 
PILGRIM. By Horace G. 
Hutchinson. Crown Bvo. ts. 
'Without this hook the golfer's library will 
be incomplete.' — Pall Mall Gazette. 

J. Wells. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. By Members of the Uni- 
versity. Edited by J. Wells, M. A. , 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College. 
Third Edition, Cr. Bvo. 3J. 6d. 
' We congratulate Mr. Wells on the pro- 
duction of a readable and intelligent 
account of Oxford as it is at the present 
time, written by persons who are pos- 
sessed of a close acquaintance with the 
system and life of the University.' — 
Aihenaum, 

C. G. Robertson. VOCES ACADE- 

MICiE. By C. Grant Robertson, 

M,A., Fellow of All Souls', Oxford. 

With a Frontispiece. Pott Bvo. y. 6d. 

'Decidedly clever and amusing.' — 

Athemeum. 

Rosemary Cotes. DANTE'S GAR- 
DEN. By Rosemary Cotes. With 
a Frontispiece. Second Edition. Fcp. 
Bvo. 2s. 6d. Leather, 3J. 6d. net, 
'A charming collection of legends of the 
flowers mentioned by Dante.' — Academy. 

Clifford Harrison. READING AND 
READERS. By Clifford Harri- 
son. Fcp. Bvo. zs. 6d. 
'An extremely sensible little book.' — Man- 
chester Guardian. 

L. Whibley. GREEK OLIGARCH- 
IES : THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. By L. 
Whibley, M.A., Fellow of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge. Crown. 
8vo. 6s. 

L. L. Price. ECONOMIC SCIENCE 
AND PRACTICE. By L. L. Pricb, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford, Crown Svo, 6s, 
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J. S. Shedlock. THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA : Its Origin and Develop- 
ment. ByJ. S. Shedlock. Crown 
Bvo, 5J. 
' This work should be in the possession of 
every musician and amateur. A concise 
and lucid history and a very valuable 
work for reference.' — Atkenesum. 

A. Hulme Beaman. PONS ASIN- 
ORUM; OR, A GUIDE TO 
BRIDGE. By A. Hulme Bea- 
man. Fcap Svo. IS. 
A practical guide, with many specimen 
games, to the new game of Bridge. 

E. M. Bowden. THE EXAMPLE OF 
BUDDHA: Being Quotations from 



Buddhist Literature for each Day in 
the Year. Compiled by E. M, 
Bowden. Third Edition. i6mo. 
2S. 6d, 
F. Ware. EDUCATIONAL RE- 
FORM. By Fabian Ware, M.A, 
Crown Bvo. 2s. 6d. 
An attempt by an expert to forecast the 
action and influence of the New Second- 
ary Education Act, with suggestions 
for useful developments. 
'Mr. Ware's book may be warmly com- 
mended to all who have at heart the 
desire for the intellectual prosperity of 
the British race.' — Morning Post. 
' Any one who really wants to know how 
education stands to-day should read it.' 
— Literature, 



L. T. Hobhouse. THE THEORY OF 
KNOWLEDGE. By L. T. Hob- 
house, Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford. 
Demy 8vo. 21s. 
' The most important contribution to 
English philosophy since the publication 
of Mr. Bradley's "Appearance and 
Reality." ' — Glasgoiv Herald. 
W. H. Fairbrother. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. By 
W. H. Fairbrother, M.A. Second 
Edition, Cr. Svo. 3J'. 6d. 



Philosophy 



' In every way an admirable book.' — 
Giasg-cnu Herald. 

F. W. BusselL THE SCHOOL OF 
PLATO. By F. W. Bussell, D.D. , 
Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford, 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

F. S. Granger. THE WORSHIP 
OF THE ROMANS. By F. S. 
Granger, M.A,, Litt.D. Crown 

Svo. 6s. 



Theolo 



W. R. Inge. CHRISTIAN MYSTI- 
CISM. The Bampton Lectures for 
1899. By W. R. Inge, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Hertford College, 
Oxford. Demy Svo. 12s. 6d. net. 

A complete surve of the subject from St. 
John and St. Paul to modern times, 
covering the Christian Platonists, Augus- 
tine, the Devotional Mystics, the 
Mediasval Mystics, and the Nature 
Mystics and Symbolists, including 
Bohme and Wordsworth. 

'It is fully worthy of the best traditions 
connected with the Bampton Lecture- 
ship.' — Record. 

S. R. Driver. SERMONS ON SUB- 
JECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. By S. 
R. Driver, D.D. , Canon of Christ 
Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew 
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Cr. Svo, 



in the University of Oxford. 

6s. 

' A welcome companion to the author's 
famous " Introduction." ' — Guardian. 

T. K. Cheyne. FOUNDERS OF OLD 
TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By 
T. K. Cheyne, D.D., Oriel Pro- 
fessor at Oxford. Large Crown Svo. 
7J. 6d. 
A historical sketch of O. T. Criticism. 

"Walter Lock. ST. PAUL, THE 
MASTER-BUILDER. ByWALTER 
Lock, D. D. , Warden of Keble 
College. Crozvn Svo. 3^. 6d. 

'The essence of the Pauline teaching is 

condensed into little more than a hun- 
dred pages, yet no point of importance 
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IS overlooked. We gladly recommend 
the lectures to all who wish to read with 
understanding.'— (;«ar</rVi;«. 

H, Rashdall. DOCTRINE AND 
DEVELOPMENT. By HASTINGS 
Rashdall, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of New College, Oxford. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
' A very interesting attempt to restate some 
of the principal doctrines of Christianity, 
in which Mr. Rashdall appears to us to 
have achieved a high measure of success. 
He is often learned, almost always sym- 
pathetic, and always singularly lucid.' — 
Manchester Guardian. 

H. H. Henson. APOSTOLIC CHRIS- 
TIANITY: As Illustrated by the 
Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians. 
By H. H. Henson, M.A., Fellow of 
All Souls', Oxford. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

H. H. Henson. DISCIPLINE AND 
LAW. By H. Hensley Henson, 
B.D., Fellow of All Souls', Oxford. 
J^ca^. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

H. H. Henson. LIGHT AND 
LEAVEN : Historical and 
Social Sermons. By H. H. Hen- 
son, M.A. Crown %vo. 6s. 

Bennett and Adeney. A BIBLICAL 
INTRODUCTION. By W. H. 
Bennett, M. A. , and W. F. Adeney, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. js. 6d, 

' It makes available to the ordinary reader 
the best scholarship of the day in the 
field of Biblical introduction. We know 
of no book which comes into competi- 
tion with it.' — Manchester Guardian. 

W. H. Bennett. A PRIMER OF 

THE BIBLE. By W. H. Bennett. 

Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. as, 6d. 

' The work of an honest, fearless, and sound 

critic, and an excellent guide in a small 

compass to the hooks of the Bible.' — 

Manchester Guardian. 

C. F. a. Masterman. TENNYSON 

AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. 

By C. F. G. Masterman. Crown 

8vo. 6s. 

' A thoughtful and penetrating appreciation, 

full of interest and suggestion.' — World. 

William Harrison. CLOVELLY 

SERMONS. By William Harri- 



son, M.A., late Rector of Clovelly. 
With a Preface by ' Lucas Malet.' 
Cr. 8vo. 3J. 6d. 
CeciUa Kobinson. THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES. By Deacon- 
ness Cecilia Robinson. With an 
Introduction by the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
'A learned and interesting book.' — Scots- 
man, 

E. B. Layard. RELIGION IN BOY- 
HOOD. Notes on the Religious 
Training of Boys. By E. B. 
Layard, M.A. zSmo, is, 

T. Herbert Bindley. THE OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF 
THE FAITH. Edited with Intro- 
ductions and Notes by T. Herbert 
Bindley, B.D., Merton College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A historical account of the Creeds. 
' Mr. Bindley has done his work in a fashion 
which calls for our warmest gratitude. 
The introductions, though brief, are 
always direct and to the pomt ; the notes 
are learned and full, and serve admirably 
to elucidate the many difficulties of the 
text.' — Guardian. 

H. M. Barron. TEXTS FOR SER- 
MONS ON VARIOUS OCCA- 
SIONS AND SUBJECTS. Com- 
piled and Arranged by H. M. BAR- 
RON, B.A., of Wadham College, 
Oxford, with a Preface by Canon 
Scott Holland. Crown 8vo. 3^. 
6d. 

W. Yorke Fausset. THE DE 
CA TECHIZANDIS R UDIB US 
OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, etc., by 
W. Yorke Fausset, M.A. Cr, 8vo. 
■y. 6d. 

F. Weston. THE HOLY SACRI- 
FICE. By F. Weston, M.A, 
Curate of St. Matthew's, Westmin- 
ster. Pott 8vo. 6d. net. 

\ Kempis. THE IMITATION OF 
CHRIST. By Thomas A Kempis. 
With an Introduction by Dean 
Farrar. Illustrated by C. M. 
Gere. Second Edition, Fcap, 8vo, 
3s. 6d. Padded morocco, ^s, 
'Amongst all the innumerable English 
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editions of the "Imitation," there can 
have been few which were prettier than 
this one, printed in strong and handsome 
type, with all the glory of red initials.' — 
Glasgow Herald. 

J. Keble. THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
By John Keble. With an Intro- 



duction and Notes by W. Lock, 

D.D., Warden of Keble College. 

Illustrated by R. Anning Bell. 

Second Edition. Fcap. Svo. 3J'. 6d. 

Padded morocco. 5s. 

' The present edition is annotated with all 

the care and insight to be expected from 

Mr. Lock.' — Guardian. 



©jfor& Commentaries 

General Editor, Walter Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Dean 
Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 

date some of the difficulties presented in 
the Book of Job.' — Church Times. 
* The work is marked by clearness, light- 
ness of touch, strong common sense, and 
thorough critical fairness. 
' Dr. Gibson's work is worthy of a high 
degree of appreciation. To the busy 
worker and the intelligent student the 
commentary will be a real boon ; and it 
will, if we are not mistaken, be much in 
demand. The Introduction is almost a 
model of concise, straightforward, pre- 
fatory remarks on the subject treated.' — 
Athen<FUfn> 



THE BOOK OF JOB. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by E. C. S. 
Gibson, D.D.,Vicarof Leeds. Demy 
8vo. 6s. 

' The publishers are to be congratulated on 
the start the series has made.' — Times. 

' It is in his patient, lucid, interest-sus- 
taining explanations that Dr. Gibson is 
at his best.' — Literature. 

' We can hardly imagine a more useful book 
to place in the hands of an intelligent 
layman, or cleric, who desires to eluci- 



1banbbook0 

General Editor, A. Robertson, D.D, 

THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Edited 
with an Introduction by E. C. S. 
Gibson, D.D. , Vicar of Leeds, late 
Principal of Wells Theological Col- 
lege. Second and Cheaper Edition 
in One Volume. Demy Svo. 12s. 6d. 

' We welcome with the utmost satisfaction 
a new, cheaper, and more convenient 
edition of Dr. Gibson's book. It was 
greatly wanted. Dr. Gibson has given 
theological students just what they want, 
and we should like to think that it was 
in the hands of every candidate for 
orders.' — Guardian, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGION. By 
F. B. JEVONS, M.A., Litt.D., Prin- 
cipal of Bishop Hatfield's Hall. 
Demy Qvo. 10s. 6d. 

* The merit of this book lies in the penetra- 
tion, the singular acuteness and force of 
the author's judgment. He is at once 



Of tlbeolog^ 

., Principal of King's College, London. 

critical and luminous, at once just and 
suggestive. A comprehensive and 
thorough book.' — Birmingham Post. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCAR- 
NATION. By R. L. Ottley, M. A. , 
late fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxon., and Principal of Pusey House. 
In Two Volumes. Dejny ^vo. 15J. 

'A clear and remarkably full account of the 
main currents of speculation. Scholarly 
precision . . , genuine tolerance . . . 
intense interest in his subject — are Mr. 
Ottley's merits.' — Guardian. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF THE CREEDS. By 
A. E. Burn, B.D., Examining Chap- 
lain to the Bishop of Lichfield. Demy 
8vo. JOS. 6d. 

' This book may be expected to hold its 
place as an authority on its subject, — 
spectator. 
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Zbe Cbuccbman'B Xlftrarg 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Aberdeen. 



THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH 
CHRISTIANITY. By W. E. Col- 
lins, M.A. With Map. Cr. &vo. 
3s. 6d. 

' An excellent example of thorough and fresh 
historical work.' — Guardian, 



SOME NEW TESTAMENT PRO- 
BLEMS. By Arthur Weight, 
M.A. , Fellow of Queen's College, 
Cambridge. Crown Zvo. 6s. 



THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 
HERE AND HEREAFTER. By 
Canon Winterbotham, M.A., 
B.Sc, LL.B. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

'A most able book, at once exceedingly 
thoughtful and richly suggestive.' — Glas- 
gow Herald. 

Vaz Cburcbman's JBible 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D. 
Messrs. Methuen are issuing a series of expositions upon most of the books of 
the Bible. The volumes will be practical and devotional, and the text of the 
authorised version is explained in sections, which will correspond as far as 
possible with the Church Lectionary. 



THE WORKMANSHIP OF THE 
PRAYER BOOK : Its Literary and 
Liturgical Aspects. ByJ. Dowden, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Edinburgh. 
Crown Zvo. 3s. td. 
'Scholarly and interesting.' — Manchester 
Guardian. 

EVOLUTION. By F. B. Jevons, 
Litt.D., Principal of Hatfield Hall, 
Durham. Crown Zvo. 3s. 6d. 

' A well-written book, full of sound thinking 
happily expressed.' — Manchester Guar, 
dian. 

'A singularly fresh and stimulating book.' 
— Speaker. 

* We have no hesitation in saying that this 
is much the best general account of the 
philosophical consequences of the theory 
of Evolution that has yet appeared.' 

— Guardian. 



THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO 
THE GALATIANS. Explained by 
A. W. Robinson, Vicar of All 
Hallows, Barking. Fcap. 8vo, is, dd, 
net, 
' The most attractive, sensible, and instruc- 
tive manual for people at large, which 
we have ever seen.' — Church Gazette. 

ECCLESIASTES. Explained by A. 
W. Streane, D.D. Fcap. Zvo, 
is. 6d. net, 

XEbe XlbratB of ©evotfon 

Pott %vo, cloth, 2s,; leather, 2s, 6d, net. 
'This series is excellent.'— The Bishop op London. 
'Very delightful.' — The Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
' Well worth the attention of the Clergy.'— The Bishop of Lichfield. 
'The new "Library of Devotion " is excellent.' — The Bishop of Peterborough. 
' Charming.'— ^«orrf. ' Delightful.'— CAwrcA Bells. 



' Scholarly, suggestive, and particularly 
interesting. ' — Bookman. 

THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE 
APOSTLE TO THE PHILIP- 
PIANS. Explained by C. R. D. 
Biggs, B.D. Fcap. Zvo. u. dd. 
net, 

' Mr. Biggs' work is very thorough, and he 
has managed to compress a good deal of 
information into a limited space.' 

— Guardian, 



THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AU 
GUSTINE. Newly Translanted, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by 
C. Bigg, D.D., late Student of Christ 
Church. Second Edition. 



' The translation is an excellent piece of 
English, and the introduction is a mas- 
terly exposition. _ We augur well of a 
series which begins so satisfactorily.' — 
Times, 
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THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By John 

Keble. With Introduction and 

Noles by Walter Lock, D.D. , 

Warden of Keble College, Ireland 

Professor at Oxford. 

'The_ volume is very prettily bound and 

printed, and may fairly clairn to be an 

advance on any previous editions.' — 

Guardian. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A 
Revised Translation, with an Introduc- 
tion, by C. Bigg, D.D., late Student 
of Christ Church. Second Edition. 
A practically new translation of this book, 
which the reader has, almost for the first 
time, exactly in the shape in which it 
left the hands of the author. 
' A nearer approach to the original than 
has yet existed in English.' — Acadeiny. 

A BOOK OF DEVOTIONS. By J. 
W. Stanbridge, B.D., Rector of 
Bainton, Canon of York, and some- 
time Fellow of St. John's College, 
Oxford. 

' 1 1 is probably the best book of its kind. 1 1 
deserves high commendation.' — Church 
Gazette, 



LYRA INNOCENTIUM. By John 
Keble. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Walter Lock, D.D., 
Warden of Keble College, Oxford. 
Pott 8vo. 2.S. ; leatJier, 2s. 6d. net, 

' This sweet and fragrant book has never 
been published more attractively.' — 
Academy. 
' The work is given in as dainty a form as 

any it has yet taken.' — Scotsman. 
'The analysis and notes are discriminating, 
scholarly, and helpful.' — ChurchReview. 
A SERIOUS CALL TO A DEVOUT 
AND HOLY LIFE. By William 
Law. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by C. Bigg, D.D., late Student of 
Christ Church. 
This is a reprint, word for word and line for 
line, of the Editio Princcps. 

THE TEMPLE. By George Her- 
bert. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by E. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 
This edition contains Walton's Life of 
Herbert, and the text is that of the first 
edition. 
'As neat and desirable an edition of the 
work as can be found.'— vS"co^jwa«. 



XcaDers of IReligtou 

Editedby H. C. BEECHING, M.A. With Portraits, Crown%vo. y.td. 
A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious 
life and thought of all ages and countries. 
The following are ready — 



CARDINAL NE\\'MAN. By R. H. 

HUTTON. 

JOHN WESLEY. By J. H. Over- 
ton, M.A. 

BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. 
W. Daniell, M.A. 

CARDINAL MANNING. By A. W. 

HUTTON, M.A. 

CHARLES SIMEON. By H. C. G. 

MouLE, D.D. 
JOHN KEBLE. By Walter Lock, 

D.D. 
THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. 

Oliphant. 
LANCELOT ANDREWES. By R. 

L. Ottley, M.A. 



AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. 

By E. L. CuTTS, D.D. 
WILLIAM LAUD. By W. H. 
HuTTON, B.D. 

By F. MacCunn. 
By R. F. HORTON, 



By F. A. Clarke, 



JOHN KNOX. 
JOHN HOWE. 

D.D. 
BISHOP KEN. 

M.A. 
GEORGE FOX, THE QUAKER. 

ByT. HoDGKiN, D.C.L. 
JOHN DONNE. By AUGUSTUS 

Jessopp, D.D. 
THOMAS CRANMER. By. A. J. 

Mason. 
BISHOP LATIMER. By R. M. CAR- 

LYLE and A. J. Carlyle, M.A. 



Other volumes will be announced in due course. 
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Fiction 



SIX SHILLING NOVELS 

Marie Corelli's Novels 
Crown Svo, 6s. each. 



A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 

Twentieth Edition^ 

VENDETTA. Fifteenth Edition. 

THELMA, Twenty-second Edition. 

ARDATH: THE STORY OF A 
DEAD SELF. Twelfth Edition. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. Ninth 
Edition. 

WORMWOOD. Tenth Edition. 

BARABBAS : A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Thirty- 
fifth Edition. 

* The tender reverence of the treatment 
and the imaginative beauty of the writ- 
ing have reconciled us to the daring of 
the conception, and the conviction is 
forced on us that even so exalted a sub- 
ject cannot be made too familiar to us, 



provided it be presented in the true spirit 
of Christian faith. The amplifications 
of the Scripture narrative are often con- 
ceived with high poetic insight, and this 
' ' Dream of the World's Tragedy " is 
a lofty and not inadequate paraphrase 
of the supreme climax of the inspired 
narrative.' — Dublin Review^ 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. 
Forty-second Edition. 
' A very powerful piece of work. . . . The 
conception is magnificent, and is likely 
to win an abiding place within the 
memory of man, . . , The author has 
immense command of language, and a 
limitless audacity. . . . This interesting 
and remarkable romance will live long 
after much of the ephemeral literature 
of the day is forgotten. ... A literary 
phenomenon . . . novel, and even sub- 
lime.'— W. T. Stead in the Review 
of Reviews. 



Anthony Hope's Novels 
Crown %vo. 6j. each. 



THE GOD IN THE CAR. Eighth 

Edition. 

'A very remarkable book, deserving of 

critical analysis impossible within our 

limit ; brilliant, but not superficial ; 

well considered, but not elaborated ; 

constructed with the proverbial art that 

conceals, but yet allows itself to be 

enjoyed by readers to whom fine literary 

method is a keen pleasure.*— The World. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Fifth Edition. 

'A graceful, vivacious comedy, true to 

human nature. The characters are 

traced with a masterly hand.' — Times. 

A MAN OF MARK. Fifth Edition. 

'Of all Mr. Hope's books, "A Man of 

Mark" is the one which best compares 

with "The Prisoner of Zenda."' — 

National Observer. 



THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 

ANTONIO. Fo-urth Edition. 

'It is a perfectly enchanting story of love 
and chivalry, and pure romance. The 
Count is the most constant, desperate, 
and modest and tender of lovers, a peer- 
less gentleman, an intrepid fighter, a 
faithful friend, and a magnanimous foe.' 
— Guardian. 

PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. 
Millar. Fourth Edition. 
' The tale is thoroughly fresh, quick with 
vitality, stirring the blood.' — St. James's 
Gazette. 
'From cover to cover "Phroso" not only 
engages the attention, but carries the 
reader in little whirls of delight from 
adventure to adventure.'— ^ca^ipwy. 
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SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Third 
Edition, 

* There is searching analysis of human 
nature, with a most ingeniously con- 
structed plot. Mr. Hope has drawn the 
contrasts of his women with marvellous 
subtlety and delicacy.' — Times, 



THE KING'S MIRROR. 
Edition. 



Third 



' In elegance, delicacy, and tact it ranks 
with the best of his novels, while in the 
wide range of its portraiture and the 
subtilty of its analysis it surpasses all his 
earlier ventures. ' — Spectator. 

'"The King's Mirror" is a strong book, 
charged with close analysis and exquisite 
irony ; a book full of pathos and moral 
fibre — in short, a book to be read.' — 
Daily Chronicle, 



Gilbert Paxker's Novels 



Crown %vo. 6s. each. 



PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 
Fifth Edition. 

* Stories happily conceived and finely ex- 

ecuted. There is strength and genius in 
Mr. Parker's style.' — Daily Telegraph. 

MRS. FALCHION. Fourth Edition. 

* A splendid study of character.' — 

A thenaum. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A 
SAVAGE. 
'The plot is original and one difficult to 
work out ; but Mr. Parker has done it 
with great skill and delicacy. * 

— Daily Chronicle. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 

Illustrated. Sixth Edition, 

* A rousing and dramatic tale. A book like 

this, in which swords flash, great sur- 
prises are undertaken, and daring deeds 
done, in which men and women live and 
love in the old passionate way, is a joy 
inexpressible.' — Daily Chronicle. 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO 

PONTIAC : The Story of a Lost 

Napoleon. Fourth Edition. 

'Here we find romance — real, breathing, 

living romance. The character of Val- 

mond is drawn unerringly.' — Pall Mall 

Gazette. 



AN ADVENTURER OF THE 
NORTH : The Last Adventures of 
' Pretty Pierre.' Second Edition. 

' The present book is full of fine and mov- 
ing stories of the great North, and it 
will add to Mr. Parker's already high 
reputation.' — Glasgow Herald. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. 
Illustrated. Tenth Edition, 

' Mr. Parker has produced a really fine 

historical novel.' — Athentrum. 
' A great book.' — Black and ll'liite. 



THE POMP OF THE 
TES. Second Edition. 



LAVILET- 
3J. 6d. 

* Living, breathing romance, unforced 
pathos, and a deeper knowledge of 
human nature than Mr. Parker has ever 
displayed before. ' Pall MallGazette, 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG : 
a Romance of Two Kingdoms. 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 

' Nothing more vigorous or more human has 
come from Mr. Gilbert Parker than this 
novel. It has all the graphic power of 
his last book, with truer feeling for the 
romance, both of human life and wild 
nature.' — Literature, 
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S. Baring Gould's Novels 

Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

'To say that a book is by the author of "Mehalah" is to imply that it contains a 
story cast on strong lines, containing dramatic possibilities, vivid and sympathetic descrip- 
tions of Nature, and a wealth of ingenious imagery.'— 5>«aA«n 

That whatever Mr. Baring Gould writes is well worth reading, is a conclusion that may 
be very generally accepted. His views of life are fresh and vigorous, his language 
pointed and characteristic, the incidents of which he malces use are striking and original, 
his characters are life-like, and though somewhat exceptional people, are drawn and 
coloured with artistic force. Add to this that his descriptions of scenes and scenery are 
pamted with the loving eyes and skilled hands of a master of his art, that he is always 
fresh and never dull, and it is no wonder that readers have gained confidence in his 
power of amusing and satisfying them, and that year by year his popularity widens,' — 
Court Circular. 

NOl^MI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. 

THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. 
Third Edition. 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 

GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. 

BLADYS. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

DOMITIA. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. 
PABO THE PRIEST. 



ARMINELL. Fourth Edition. 

URITH. Fifth Edition. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 

Seventh Edition. 
MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGEN- 

VEN. Fourth Edition. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition. 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth 

Edition. 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 

Edition. 
JACQUETTA. Third Edition. 
KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition. 



Conan Doyle. ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. By A. CONAN DoYLE. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
'The book is far and away the best view 
that has been vouchsafed us behind the 
scepes of the consulting-room.' — Illus- 
trated London News. 

Stanley Weyman. UNDER THE 
RED ROBE. By STANLEY Wey- 
MAN, Author of ' A Gentleman of 
France.' With Illustrations by R. C. 
WOODVILLE. Fifteenth Edition. 
Crcrwn 8vo. 6s. 
' Every one who reads books at all must 
read this thrilling romance, from the 
first page of which to the last the breath- 
less reader is haled along. An inspira- 
tion of manliness and couia.gc,'—l>ail)i 
Chronicle: 
Lucas HIalet. THE WAGES OF 
SIN. By Lucas Malet. Thir- 
teenth Edition. Crown S110. 6s. 
Lucas Malet. THE CARISSIMA. 
By Lucas Malet, Author of ' The 



Wages of Sin,' etc. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

George Gissing. THE TOWN TRA- 
VELLER. By George Gissing, 
Author of ' Demos,' ' In the Year of 
Jubilee," etc. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 
' It is a bright and witty book above all 
things. Folly Sparkes is a splendid bit 
of work.'— Paa Mall Gazette. 
* The spirit of Dickens is in it.' — Bookman. 

George GiBslng. THE CROWN OF 
LIFE. By George Gissing, Author 
of 'Demos,' 'The Town Traveller,' 
etc. . Crown Svo. 6s. 

' Mr. Gissing is at his best.' — Academy. 

' A fine novel.' — Outlook. 

S. R. Crockett. LOCHINVAR. By 

S. R. Crockett, Author of 'The 

Raiders,' etc. Illustrated. Second 

Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

'Full of gallantry and pathos, of the clash 
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of arms, and brightened by episodes of 
humour and love. . . .'—Westminster 
Gaxette, 

S. R. Crockett. THE STANDARD 
BEARER, By S. R. Crockett. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

'A delightful tale.' — Speaker. 

* Mr. Crockett at his best.' — Literature. 

Arthur Morrison. TALES OF 
MEAN STREETS. By Arthur 
Morrison. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 
' Told with consummate art and extra- 
ordinary detail. In the true humanity 
of the book lies its justification, the 
permanence of its interest, and its in- 
dubitable triumph.' — Atfumeutn. 
' A great book. The author's method is 
amazingly effective, and produces a 
thrilling sense of reality. The writer 
lays upon us a master hand. The book 
is simply appalling and irresistible in 
its interest. _ It is humorous also ; with- 
out humour it would not make the mark 
it is certain to make.'— W^iw/c^. 

Arthur Morrison. A CHILD OF 
THE JAGO. By Arthur Morri- 
son. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
' The book is a masterpiece.' — Pall Mall 

Gazette. 
' Told with great vigour and powerful sim- 
plicity.' — AthencEMTn. 

Arthur Morrison. TO LONDON 

TOWN. By Arthur Morrison, 

Author of 'Tales of Mean Streets,' 

etc. Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

' We have idyllic pictures, woodland scenes 

full of tenderness and grace. . . . This 

is the new Mr. Arthur Morrison gracious 

and tender, sympathetic and human.' — 

Daily Telegraph. 

'The easy swing of detail proclaims the 

master of his subject and the artist in 

rendering.' — Pall Jllall Gazette. 

M. Sutherland. ONE HOUR AND 
THE NEXT. By The Duchess 
OF Sutherland. Third Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 

'Passionate, vivid, dramatic' — Liieratufe. 
' It possesses marked qualities, descriptive, 
and imaginative. ' — Morning Post. 



Mrs. Clifford. A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. By Mrs. W. K. Clif- 
ford, Author of 'Aunt Anne,' etc. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
' The story is a very beautiful one, exquis- 
itely told.' — Speaker. 

Emily Lawless. HURRISH. By the 
Honble. Emily Lawless, Author of 
'Maelcho,' etc. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
Svo. 6s. 

Emily Lawless. MAELCHO : a Six- 
teenth Century Romance. By the 
Honble. Emily Lawless. Second 
Edition, Crown Zvo. 6s. 
' A really great book.' — Spectator. 
' One of the most remarkable literary 
achievements of this generation.' — Man- 
chester Guardian. 

Emily Lawless. TRAITS AND 
CONFIDENCES. By the Honble. 
Emily Lawless. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Eden Phillpotts. THE HUMAN 
BOY. By Eden Phillpotts, Author 
of 'Children of the Mist.' With a 
Frontispiece. Fourth Edition. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 
' Mr. Phillpotts knows exactly what school- 
boys do, and can lay bare their inmost 
thoughts: likewise he shows an all-per- 
vading sense of humour.' — Academy. 

E. W. Homung'. THE AMATEUR 
CRACKSMAN. By E. W. HOR- 
NUNG. Crown Svo. 6s. 
' An audaciously entertaining volume.' — 
Spectator. 

Jane Barlow. A CREEL OF IRISH 
STORIES. By Jane Barlow, 
Author of 'Irish Idylls.' Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 
' Vivid and singularly real.' — Scotsman. 

Jane Barlow. FROM THE EAST 
UNTO THE WEST. By Jane 
Barlow. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Mrs. Caffyn. ANNE MAULEVERER. 
By Mrs. Caffyn (Iota), Author of 
' The Yellow Aster.' Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 
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Benjamin Swift. SIREN CITY. By 

Benjamin Swift, Author of ' Nancy 

Noon.' Crown 8vo. 6s. 

"* Siren City" is certainly his best book, 

and it is the work of a strong man. It 

has sobriety, not only of manner, but of 

spir i t. ' — A cadejfty, 

J. H. Findlater. THE GREEN 
GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. By 
Jane H. Findlater. Fourth 
Edition, Crown Svo. 6s. 
'A powerful and vivid story.'—Standard. 

* A beautiful story^ sad and strange as truth 

itself.' — Vanity Fair, 

* A very charming and pathetic tale.' — Pall 

Mall Gazette. 
' A singularly original, clever, and beautiful 

story. ' — Guardian. 
' Reveals to us a new writer of undoubted 

faculty and reserve force.' — Spectator. 
' An exquisite idyll, delicate, affecting, and 

beautiful.*— 5/ac>fe and White. 

J. H. Findlater. A DAUGHTER 

OF STRIFE. By Jane Helen 
Findlater. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

J. H. Findlater. RACHEL. By 

Jane H. Findlater. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

* A not unworthy successor to " The Green 

Graves of Balgowrie." '■ — Critic. 

Mary Findlater. OVER THE 
HILLS. By Mary Findlater. 
Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

* A strong and wise book of deep insight and 

unflinching truth.' — Birmingham Post. 

Mary Fijidlater. BETTY MUS- 
GRAVE. By Mary Findlater. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

* Handled with dignity and delicacy. . . . 

A most touching siQxy.' —Spectator. 

Alfred Ollivant. OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. By 
Alfred Ollivant. Third Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 

* Weird, thrilling, strikingly graphic.'— 

Punch. 
'We admire this book. . . . It is one to read 
with admiration and to praise with en- 
thusiasm.' — Bookman. _ _ 

* It is a fine, open-air, blood-stirring book, 

to be enjoyed by every man and woman 
to whom a dog is d&2x.' —Literature. 

B. M. Croker. PEGGY OF THE 
BARTONS. By B. M. Croker. 



Author of ' Diana Barrington.' 
Fourth Edition, Crown Svo. 6s. 
Mrs. Croker excels in the admiraA)ly simple, 
easy, and direct flow of her narrative, the 
briskness of her dialogue, and the geni- 
ality of her portraiture. ' — Spectator. 

Mary L. Tendered. AN ENGLISH- 
MAN. By Mary L. Rendered. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 
' Her book is most healthy in tone, and 
leaves a pleasant taste in the mouth.' — 
Pail Mall Gazette. 
' A very noble book. It is filled with wisdom 

and sympathy.' — Literary World. 
'At once sound and diverting.' — Academy. 

Money Roberts. THE PLUN- 
DERERS. By Morley Roberts, 
Author of ' The Colossus,' etc. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 
' The author secures and maintains the 
reader's lively interest in his clever ab- 
surdities.' — Pall Mall Gazette. 
' The whole atmosphere is one of high spirits 

and high comedy.' — Globe. 
' Mr. Roberts writes of real people who do 
things and know things.' — Black and 
White. 

Norma Lorimer. MIRRY-ANN. By 
Norma Lorimer, Author of 'Jo- 
siah's Wife.' Crown Svo. 6s. 

' The heroine is rare and striking, but 
thorough woman and altogether lovable, 
and the plot is brisk and well sustained.' 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

' It is a Manx story, and a right able story. 
The atmosphere is excellent, the descrip- 
tive passages fine, and the story is one 
which will repay perusal.' — Glasgow 
Herald. 

' A Manx novel which is at once sincere, 
poetical, and in the best sense true.' — 
Acade77ty. 

Helen Shipton. THE STRONG GOD 
CIRCUMSTANCE. By Helen 
ShiptON. Crown Svo. 6s. 
' A story of high merit and many attrac- 
tions. ' — Scotsman. 
' An up-to-date story— and a very beautiful 
one — of self-sacrifice,' — Daily Tele- 
graph. 
* A most effective story, written with both 
insight and imagination.' — Leeds Mer- 
cury. 
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Violet Hunt. THE HUMAN IN- 
TEREST. By Violet Hunt, 
Author of 'A Hard Woman,' etc. 
Crown %vo. bs, 
'Clever observation and unfailing wit.' — 

Acadeyny. 
' The insight is keen, the irony is deli- 
cate.' — World. 

H. G. WeUs. THE STOLEN BA- 
CILLUS, and other Stories. By 
H. G. Wells. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
' The impressions of a very striking imagina- 
tion.' — Saturday Review. 

H. G. WeUs. THE PLATTNER 

STORY AND Others. By H. G. 

Wells. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

6s. 

' Weird and mysterious, they seem to hold 

the reader as by a magic spell.* — Scots- 

man. 

Richard Marsh. MARVELS AND 
MYSTERIES. By Richard 
Marsh, Author of 'The Beetle.' 
Crown %vo. 6s, 
' While under their immediate influence the 
reader is conscious of nothing but thrill- 
ing excitement and curiosity.' — Glasgow 
Herald. 
'Ingeniously constructed and well told.' — 

Morning Leader. 
' Admirably selected and of the very best.' 
— Christian World. 

Esm6 Stuart. CHRISTALLA. By 

Esm6 Stuart, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
' The story is happily conceived, and enter- 
taining throughout.' — Sco/sfnatt. 
' An excellent story, pathetic, and full of 

humour.' — A tkeJusuTfz. 
' We wish that we came across more books 
like this clever and charming story. — 
Leeds Mercury. 

Sara Jeannette Duncan. A VOYAGE 
OF CONSOLATION. By Sara 
Jeannette Duncan, Author of ' An 
American Girl in London.' Illus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
*A most delightfully bright book.' — Daily 

Telegraph. 
' The dialogue is full of wit. — Globe. 

Sara Jeannette Duncan. THE PATPI 
OF A STAR. By Sara Jkamnktte 



Duncan, Author of ' A Voyage of 
Consolation. ' Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

* Richness and fullness of local colouring, 

brilliancy of style, smiting phrases, and 
the display of very pretty humour are 
graces which are here in profusion. The 
interest never flags.' — Pall MallGazette. 

C. F. Keary. THE JOURNALIST. 
By C. F. Keary. Cr. 8vo. _ 6s. 

' It is rare indeed to find such poetical sym- 
pathy with Nature joined to close study 
of character and singularly truthful dia- 
logue : but then '* The Journalist" is 
altogether a rare book.' — Athenaum. 

W.E.Norria. MATTHEW AUSTIN. 
By W. E. Norris, Author of ' Made- 
moiselle de Mersac,' etc. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

* An intellectually satisfactory and morally 

bracing novel," — Daily Telegraph. 
W. E. Norris. HIS GRACE. By W. E. 

Norris. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

6s. 
W, E. Norris. THE DESPOTIC 

LADY AND OTHERS. By W. E. 

Norris. Crown Svo. 6s. 

W.E.Norria. CLARISSA FURIOSA. 
By W. E. Norris. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

' As a story it is admirable, as ajeu d' esprit 
it is capital, as a lay sermon studded 
with gems of wit and wisdom it is a 
model.'— rAtf World. 

W. E. Norris. GILES INGILBY. By 
W. E. Norris. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 
'Interesting, wholesome, and charmingly 
written.' — Glasgow Herald. 

W. E. Norris. AN OCTAVE. By 
W. E. Norris. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
'A very perfect exposition of the self- 
restraint, the perfect knowledge of so- 
ciety and its ways, the delicate sense of 
humour, which are the main charac- 
teristics of th is very accomplished 
author.' — Country Life. 

Ernest Glanville. THE DESPATCH 

RIDER. By Ernest Glanville, 

Author of * The Kloof Bride.' Crown 

8vo. 6s. 

A highly interesting story of the present 

Boer War by an author who knows the 

country well, and has had experience of 

Boer campaigning. 
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W. Clark Russell. MY DANISH 
SWEETHEART. By W. Clark 
Russell. Illustrated. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Robert Barr. IN THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS. By Robert Barr. 
TAird Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
' A book which has abundantly satisfied us 
byitscapital humour.' — Daily Chronicle. 
' Mr. Barr has achieved a triumph.'— Pa// 
Mall Gazette. 
Robert Barr. THE MUTABLE 
MANY. By Robert Barr. Second 
Edition. Crown %vo. 6s. 
' Very much the best novel that Mr. Barr 
hasyet given us. There is much insight 
in it, and much excellent humour.' — 
Daily Chronicle. 
Robert Barr. THE COUNTESS 
TEKLA. By Robert Barr. Second 
Edition. Crown Zvo. 6s, 
*0f these mediasval romances, which are 
now gaining ground, "The Countess 
Tekla" is the very best we have seen. 
The story is written in clear English, 
and a picturesque, moving style.' — Pall 
Mall Gazette. 
Andrew Balfour. BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. By A. Balfour. Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
A banquet of good things.' — Academy. 

* A recital of thrilling interest, told with 

unflagging vigour. ' — Globe. 

* An unusually excellent example of a semi- 

historic romance.' — World. 

Andrew Balfour. TO ARMSl By 
Andrew Balfour. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

* The marvellous perils through which Allan 

passes are told in powerful and lively 

fashion. ' — Pall Mall Gazette. 
Andrew Balfour. VENGEANCE IS 
MINE. By Andrew Balfour, 
Author of ' By Stroke of Sword. ' 
Illustrated. Crown Svo. 6s. 
A vigorous piece of work, well written , and 

abounding in stirring incidents.' — Glas- 

govi Herald. 

J. Maclaren Cobban. THE KING 

OF ANDAMAN: A Saviour of 

Society. By J. MACLAREN Cobban. 

Crown 8vo. 6s, 

•An unquestionably interesting book. It 

contains one character, at least, who has 

in him the root of immortality.'— /"a// 

MallGiuitte. 



3, Maclaren Cobban. THE ANGEL 
OF THE COVENANT. By J. 
Maclaren Cobban. Cr. Svo, 6s. 

R. N. Stephens. AN ENEMY TO 
THE KING. By R. N. STEPHENS. 
Second Edition, Cr. Svo. 6s. 
' It is full of movement, and the movement 

is always buoyant. ' — Scotsman. 
' A stirring story with plenty o*" movement.' 
—Black and White. 

R. N. Stephens. A GENTLEMAN 
PLAYER. By R. N. Stephens, 
Author of 'An Enemy to the King.' 
Crown Svo. 6s. 
' A bright and spirited romance of adven- 
ture, full of movement and changing 
action. ' — Scotsman. 

R. Hichens. BYEWAYS. By Robert 
HlCHENS. Author of ' Flames, etc' 
Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
' The work is undeniably that of a man of 
striking imagination.' — Daily News. 

J. S. netcher. THE PATHS OF 
THE PRUDENT. By J. S. FLET- 
CHER. Crown Svo. 6s. 

J. B. Burton. IN THE DAY OF 

ADVERSITY. By J. Bloundelle- 

BURTON. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

' Unusually interesting and full of highly 

dramatic situations. ' — Guardian. 

J. B. Burton. DENOUNCED. By 
J. Bloundelle-Burton. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 
'A fine, manly, spirited piece of work.' — 
World. 

J. B. Burton. THE CLASH OF 
ARMS. By J. Bloundelle-Bur- 
ton. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
' A brave story — brave in deed, brave in 
word, brave in thought.* — St. James's 
Gazette. 

3. B. Burton. ACROSS THE SALT 
SEAS. By J. Bloundelle-Burton. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 
' The very essence of the true romantic 
spirit.' — Truth. 
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W. C. SouUy. THE WHITE HECA- 
TOMB. By W. C. Scully, Author 
of ' Kafir Stories.' Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
' Reveals a marvellously intimate under- 
standing of the Kaffir mind.' — African 
Critic. 

W. C. ScuUy. BETWEEN SUN 



AND SAND. By W. C. SCULLT, 

Author of 'The White Hecatomb.' 

Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

' The reader passes at once into the very 

atmosphere of the African desert : the 

inexpressible space and stillness swallow 

him up, and there is no world for him but 

that immeasurable waste.' — Athenaum. 



OTHER SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 

Crown Svo. 



DANIEL WHYTE. By A. J. Daw- 
son. 

THE CAPSINA. By E. F. BENSON. 

DODO: A DETAIL OF THE DAY. 
By E, F. Benson. 

THE VINTAGE. By E. F. Benson. 
Illustrated by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. 

ROSE A CHARLITTE. By Mar- 
shall Saunders. 

WILLOWBRAKE. By R. Murray 
Gilchrist. 

THINGS THAT HAVE HAP- 
PENED. By Dorothea Gerard. 

SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE. By 
Mrs. Oliphant. 



THE TWO 
Oliphant. 



MARYS. By Mrs. 



THE LADY'S WALK. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

LONE PINE: A ROMANCE OF 
MEXICAN LIFE. By R. B. 
Townshend. 

WILT THOU HAVE THIS 
WOMAN ? By J. Maclaren 
Cobban. 

A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. By 
Percy White. 

SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. 
By W. Pett Ridge. 

ADRIAN ROME. By E. DAWSON 
and A. MoORE. 



THE BUILDERS. 
Fletcher. 



By J. S. 



GALLIA. By M^NIE Muriel 

DOWIE. 

THE CROOK OF THE BOUGH. 
By M^NIE Muriel Dowie. 

A BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS. 
By Julian Corbett. 

MISS ERIN. By M. E. Francis. 

ANANIAS. By the Hon. Mrs. Alan 
Brodrick. 

CORRAGEEN IN '98. By Mrs. 
Orpen. 

THE PLUNDER PIT. ByJ. Keigh- 

LEY SnOWDEN. 

CROSS TRAILS. By Victor Waite. 

SUCCESSORS TO THE TITLE. 
By Mrs. Walford. 

KIRKHAM'S FIND. By Mary 
Gaunt. 

DEADMAN'S. By Mary Gaunt. 

CAPTAIN JACOBUS : A ROMANCE 
OF THE ROAD. By L. Cope Corn- 
ford. 

SONS OF ADVERSITY. By L. COPE 
Cornford. 

THE KING OF ALBERIA. By 
Laura Daintrey. 

THE DAUGHTER OF ALOUETTE. 
By Mary A. Owen. 

CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD. 
By Ellen F. Pinsent. 

AN ELECTRIC SPARK. By G. 
Manville Fenn. 
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UNDER SHADOW OF THE 
MISSION. By L. S. McChesney. 

THE SPECULATORS. By J. F. 
Brewer. 

THE SPIRIT OF STORM. By 
Ronald Ross. 

THE QUEENSBERRY CUP. By 
Clive p. Wolley. 

A HOME IN INVERESK. By T. 
L. Paton. 

MISS ARMSTRONG'S AND 
OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES. By 
John Davidson. 

DR. CONGALTON'S LEGACY. By 

Henry Johnston. 

TIME AND THE WOMAN. By 
Richard Pryce. 

THIS MAN'S DOMINION. By the 
Author of ' A High Little World.' 

DIOGENES OF LONDON. By H. 
B. Marriott Watson. 



THE STONE DRAGON. By 
Murray Gilchrist. 

A VICAR'S WIFE. By Evelyn 
Dickinson. 

ELSA. By E. M'QuEEN Gray. 

THE SINGER OF MARLY. By I. 
Hooper. 

THE FALL OF THE SPARROW. 

By M. C. Balfour. 
A SERIOUS COMEDY. By Herbert 

MORRAH. 



THE FAITHFUL 
Herbert Morrah. 

IN THE GREAT DEEP. 
Barry. 



CITY. By 
By J. A. 



By James 
WIFE. By Norma 



BIJLI, THE DANCER, 
Blythe Patton. 

JOSIAH'S 
Lorimer. 

THE PHILANTHROPIST. 
Lucy Maynard. 

VAUSSORE. 



By 



By Francis Brune. 



THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS 

Crown Hvo. 



DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVEL- 
IST. 42nd thousand. By EDNA 
Lyall. 
A SON OF THE STATE. By W. 

Pett Ridgk. 
CEASE FIRE I By J. Maclaren 
Cobban. Crown Svo. y. 6d. 
A stirring Story of the Boer War of 1881, 
including the Siege of Potchefstrom and 
the Defeat of Majuba. 
' Brightly told and drawn with a strong and 

sure hand.' — St. James s Gazette. 
' A capital novel.' — Scotsman. 
* Fact and fiction are so deeply woven 
together that the book reads like a fas- 
cinating chapter of history.' — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 
THE KLOOF BRIDE. By Ernest 

Glanville. 
A VENDETTA OF THE DESERT. 

By W. C. Scully. 
SUBJECT TO VANITY. By Mar- 
garet Benson. 



THE SIGN OF THE SPIDER. Fifth 
Edition. By BERTRAM MiTFORD. 

THE MOVING FINGER. By Mary 
Gaunt. 

JACO TRELOAR. By J. H. Pearce. 
THE DANCE OF THE HOURS. 
By 'Vera.' 

A WOMAN OF FORTY. By EsM^ 

Stuart. 
A CUMBERER OF THE GROUND. 

By Constance Smith. 

THE SIN OF ANGELS. By EVELYN 
Dickinson. 

AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL. 
By X. L. 

THE COMING OF CUCULAIN. 
By Standish O'Grady. 

THE GODS GIVE MY DONKEY 
WINGS. By Angus Evan Abbott. 
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THE STAR GAZERS. By G. Man- 

VILLE FENN. 

THE POISON OF ASPS. By R. 

Orton Peowse. 
the quiet MRS. FLEMING. By 

R. Pkyce. 
DISENCHANTMENT. By F.Mabel 

Robinson. 
THE SQUIRE OF WANDALES. 

By A. Shield. 
A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By 

J. M. Cobban. 
A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. By 

W. E. NORRIS. 



By P. Neu- 



A CAVALIER'S LADYE. By Mrs. 

Dicker. 
THE PRODIGALS. By Mrs. 

Oliphant. 
THE SUPPLANTER. 

MANN. 

A MAN WITH BLACK EYE- 

LASHES. By H. A. Kennedy. 
A HANDFUL OF EXOTICS. By 

S. Gordon. 
AN ODD EXPERIMENT. 

Hannah Lynch. 
TALES OF NORTHUMBRIA. 

Howard Pease. 



HALF-CROWN NOVELS 

Crown Zvo. 



HOVENDEN, V.C. By F. MABEL 

Robinson. 
THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By 

F. Mabel Robinson. 
MR. BUTLER'S WARD. By F. 

Mabel Robinson. 
ELI'S CHILDREN. By G. Man- 

VILLE FENN. 

A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. Man- 

VILLE FENN. 

DISARMED. By M. Betham 
Edwards. 



By 
By 

By 



IN TENT AND BUNGALOW. 

the Author of ' Indian Idylls.' 
MY STEWARDSHIP. By E. 

M'Queen Gray. 
JACK'S FATHER. By W. E. 

NORRIS. 

A LOST ILLUSION. By LESLIE 
Keith. 

THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA 
DAVIDSON, Christian and Com- 
munist. By E. Lynn Lynton. 
Eleventh Edition. Post 8vo. is. 



trbe IRovelist 

Messrs. Methuen are making an interesting experiment which constitutes a 
frebh departure in publishing. They are issuing under the above general title 
a Monthly Series of Novels by popular authors at the price of Sixpence. Many 
of these Novels have never been published before. Each Number is as long as 
tlie average Six ShiUing Novel. The first numbers of 'The Novelist' are as 
follows : — 



I. DEAD MEN TELL NO TALES. 
E. W. Hornung. 

II. JENNIE BAXTER, JOURNA- 
LIST. Robert Barr. 

III. THE INCA'S TREASURE. 

Ernest Glanville. 

IV. A SON OF THE STATE. W. 

Pett Ridge. 
V. FURZE BLOOM. S. Baring 

Gould. 
VI. BUNTER'S CRUISE. C. 

Oleig. 



VII. THE GAY DECEIVERS. 

Arthur Mooke. 

VIII. PRISONERS OF WAR. A. 

Boyson Weekes. 
IX. THEADVENTUREOF PRIN- 
CESS SYLVIA. Mrs. C. F. 
Williamson. 
X. VELDT AND LAAGER: Tales 
of the Transvaal. E. S. Valen- 
tine. 
XI. THE NIGGER KNIGHTS. 

F. Norreys Connell. 
XII. A MARRIAGE AT SEA. W. 
Clark Russell. 
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Books for Boys and Girls 

A Series of Books by well-known Authors, well illustrated. 
THREE-AND-SIXPENCE EACH 



THE ICELANDER'S SWORD. By 

S. Baring Gould. 
TWO LITTLE CHILDREN AND 

CHING. By EDITH E. CuTHELL. 
TODDLEBEN'S HERO. By M. M. 

Blake. 
ONLY A GUARD -ROOM DOG. 

By Edith E. Cuthell. 
THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET. 

By Harry Collingwood. 



MASTER ROCKAFELLAR'S VOY- 
AGE. By W. Clark Russell. 

SYD BELTON : Or, The Boy who 
would not go to Sea. By G. Man- 
VILLE Fenn. 

THE WALLYPUG IN LONDON. 
By G. E. Farrow. 

ADVENTURES IN WALLYPUG 
LAND. By G, E. Fareow. is. 



The Peacock Library 

A Series of Books for Girls by well-known Authors, handsomely bound, 
and well illustrated. 



THREE-AND-SIXPENCE EACH 



THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. 
MOLESWORTH. 

THE SECRET OF MADAME DE 
MONLUC. By the Author of 
' Mdle. Mori. ' 

OUT OF THE FASHION. By L. 
T. Meade. 



DUMPS. By Mrs. PARR. 

A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. 
L. T. Meade. 

HEPSY GIPSY. 
2J. (sd. 

THE HONOURABLE 
L. T. Meade. 



By 



By L. T. Meade. 



MISS. By 



University Extension Series 

A series of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable for 
extension students and home-reading circles. Each volume is complete in 
itself, and the subjects are treated by competent writers in a broad and 
philosophic spirit. 

Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 

Principal of University College, Nottingham. 

Crown %vo. Price {with some exceptions) 2s. 6d. 

The following volumes are ready : — 



THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. By H. de B. Gibbins, 
Litt.D., M.A., late Scholar of Wad- 
ham College, Oxon., Cobden Prize- 
man. Sixth Edition, Revised. With 
Maps and Plans. 3J, 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY. By L. L. Price, 



M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxon. 
Third Edition. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY : An 
Inquiry into the Industrial Condi- 
tions of the Poor. By J. A. Hobson, 
M.A. Fourth Edition, 

VICTORIAN POETS. By A. SHARP. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
J. E. Symes, M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGY. By F. S. Granger, 
M.A. Second Edition. 

THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT 
LIFE : Lower Forms. By G. 
MassEE. With Illustrations. 

AIR AND WATER. By V. B. Lewes, 
M.A. Illustrated. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND 
HEALTH. By C. W. KiMMINS, 
M.A. Illustrated. 

THE MECHANICS OF DAILY 
LIFE. By V. P. Sells, M.A. Illus- 
trated, 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
By H. DE B. GiBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 

ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By W. A. S. Hewins, B.A. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The 
Elementary Principles of Chemistry. 
By M. M. Pattison Muie, M.A. 
Illustrated. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL BOTANY. By M. C. 
Potter, M.A., F.L.S. Illustrated. 
jf. td. 



THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. A 
Popular Introduction to Astronomy. 
By R. A. Gregory. With numerous 
Illustrations. 

METEOROLOGY. The Elements of 
Weather and Climate. By H. N. 
Dickson, F.R.S.E., F.R. Met. Soc. 
Illustrated. 

A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL 
SCIENCE. By George J. Burch, 
M.A,,F.R.S. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 3J. 

THE EARTH. An Introduction to 
Physiography. By EvAN Small, 
M.A. Illustrated. 

INSECT LIFE. By F. W. Theo- 
bald, M.A. Illustrated. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE 
TO BROWNING. By W. M. 
Dixon, M.A. 

ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT. By E. Jenks, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Law at University College, 
Liverpool. 

THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE. By 
G. L. Dickinson, Fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge. Second Edition. 



Social Questions of To-day 

Edited by H. DE B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 

Crown Svo. 2s. 6d, 

A series of volumes upon those topics of social, economic, and industrial 
interest that are at the present moment foremost in the public mind. 
Each volume of the series is written by an author who is an acknowledged 
authority upon the subject with which he deals. 

The following Volumes of the Series are ready : — 



TRADE UNIONISM— NEW AND 
OLD. By G. Howell. Second 
Edition. 



THE CO - OPERATIVE MOVE- 
MENT TO-DAY. By G. J. HoLY- 
OAKE. Second Edition. 
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MUTUAL THRIFT. By Rev. J. 
Frome Wilkinson, M.A. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. By J. 
A. HOBSON, M.A. Fourth Edition, 

THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. 
By C. F. Bastable, M.A., Professor 
of Economics at Trinity College, 
Dublin. Second Edition. 

THE ALIEN INVASION. By W. 
H. WiLKINS, B.A. 

THE RURAL EXODUS. By P. 
Anderson Graham. 

LAND NATIONALIZATION. By 
Harold Cox, B.A. 

A SHORTER WORKING DAY. 
By H. de B. Gibbins, D.Litt., M.A., 
and R. A. Hadfield, of the Hecla 
Works, Sheffield. 

BACK TO THE LAND : An Inquiry 
into the Cure for Rural Depopulation. 
By H. E. Moore. 

TRUSTS, POOLS AND CORNERS. 
By J. Stephen Jeans. 

THE FACTORY SYSTEM. By R. 
W. Cooke-Taylor, 



THE STATE AND ITS CHIL- 
DREN. By Gertrude TucKWELL. 

WOMEN'S WORK. ByLADYDiLKE, 
Miss BuLLEY, and Miss Whitley. 

SOCIALISM AND MODERN 
THOUGHT. By M. Kaufmann. 

THE HOUSING OF THE WORK- 
ING CLASSES. By E. BowMAKER. 

MODERN CIVILIZATION IN 
SOME OF ITS ECONOMIC 
ASPECTS. By W. CUNNINGHAM, 
D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UN- 
EMPLOYED. By J. A. HOBSON, 
B.A. 

LIFE IN WEST LONDON. By 
Arthur Sherwell, M.A. Second 
Edition. 

RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION. 
By Clement Edwards. 

WORKHOUSES AND PAUPER- 
ISM. By Louisa Twining. 

UNIVERSITY AND SOCIAL 
SETTLEMENTS. By W. Reason, 
M.A. 



Classical Translations 

Edited by H. F. FOX, M.A. , Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 



^SCHYLUS — Agamemnon, Choe- 
phoroe, Eumenides. Translated by 
Lewis Campbell, LL. D. , late Pro- 
fessor of Greek at St. Andrews. 5^. 

CICERO— De Oratore I. Translated 
by E. N. P. MoOR, M.A. -y. 6d. 

CICERO— Select Orations (Pro Milone, 
Pro Murena, Philippic II. , In Catili- 
nam). Translated by H. E. D. 
Blakiston, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College, Oxford. Si. 

CICERO— De Natura Deorum. Trans- 
lated by F. Brooks, M.A., late 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
3J. €id. 

CICERO DE OFFICIIS. Translated 
by G. B. Gardiner, M.A. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 



HORACE: THE ODES AND 
ERODES. Translated by A. 
Godley, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, zs, 

LUCIAN — Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, 
Icaro - Menippus, The Cock, The 
Ship, The Parasite, The Lover of 
Falsehood). Translated by S. T. 
Irwin, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Clifton ; late Scholar of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 3^. 6d. 

SOPHOCLES — Electra and Ajax. 
Translated by E. D. A. Morshead, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Win- 
chester. 2j. 6d. 

TACITUS— Agricola and Germania. 
Translated by R. B. TowNSHKND, 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, zs, 6d, 
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®jfor5 Classical c:eEts. 

Messrs. Methuen are about to publish in conjunction with the Clarendon 
Press a series of classical texts edited by competent scholars from the best Mss. 

AESCHYLI TRAGOEDIAE CUAi 

FRAGMENTIS. By A. SiDGWiCK. 

Paper Covers, 3.?. Limp Cloth, 3^. ^d. 
APOLLONII RHODII ARGONAU- 

TICA. By R. C. Seaton. Paper 

Covers, is. 6d. Limp Cloth, 3.J. 
ARISTOPHANIS COMOEDIAE. 

Tom. I. By F. W. Hall and W. 

M. Geldart. Paper Covers, y. 

Litnp Cloth, ■^s. 6d. 
XENOPHONTIS OPERA. Ton. i. 

(Historia Graeca). By E. C. Mak- 

CHANT. Paper Covers, 2s. 6d. Limp 

Cloth, 3^. 



THUCYDIDIS HISTORIAE, LlBRI 
I. -IV. By H. Stuart Jones. 
Paper Covers, '^s. Limp Cloth, ■y.6d, 

I'LATONIS OPERA, Ton. i. (Tetra- 
LOGIAE I.-II. ) By J. Burnet. 
Paper Covers, 5^. Lhnp Cloth, 6i. 

LVCRETI CARI DE RERVM 
NATVRA. By C. Bailey. Paper 
Covers, is. 6d. Limp Cloth, 35. 

CORNELII TACITI OPERA MIN- 
OR.-\. By H. FuRNEAtJX. Paper 
Covers, is. 6d. Livip Cloth, 2S. 



Educational Books 



CLASSICAL 



THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS 
OF ARISTOTLE. Edited with an 
Introduction and Notes by John 
Burnet, M.A., Professor of Greek 
at St. Andrews. DerTiy 8vo. i^s. 
net, 

Thi.s edition contains parallel passages from 
the Eudemian Ethics, printed under the 
text, and there is a full commentary, the 
main object of which is to interpret diffi- 
culties in the light of Aristotle's own 
rules. 

' An edition which reflects every credit upon 
its author'^ learning and critical acumen, 
and which cannot but prove heartily wel- 
come to all classes of Greek scholars.* 

— Scotsman. 

' It forms a valuable addition to the existing 
literature on the subject.' 

— Glasgow Herald. 

' We must content ourselves with sajring, in 
conclusion, that we have seldom, if ever, 
seen an edition of any classical author in 
which what is held in common with other 
commentators is so clearly and shortly 
put, and what is original is (with equal 
brevity) of such value and interest." 

-Pilot. 



PLAUTI BACCHIDES. Edited with 
Introduction, Commentary, and 
Critical Notes by J. M'COSH, M.A. 
Fcap. ^to. 12s. 6d. 

A GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Selected 
by E. C. Marchant, M.A., Fellow 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and Assis- 
tant Master at St. Paul's School. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANS- 
LATION. By E. C. Makchant, 
M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge; and A. M. Cook, M.A., late 
Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford ; 
Assistant Masters at St. Paul's School. 
Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d. 

' We know no book of this class better fitted 
for use in the higher forms of schools.' — 
Guardian. 

TACITI AGRICOLA. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, Map, etc. By R. F. 
Davis, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Weymouth College. Crown Svo. zs. 
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TACITI GERMANIA. By the same 
Editor. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

HERODOTUS : EASY SELEC- 
TIONS. With Vocabulary. ByA.C. 
LiDDELL, M.A. I^cap. Zvo. zs. 6d. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE ODYS- 
SEY. By E. D. Stone, M.A., late 
Assistant Master at Eton. Fcap. Svo. 
IS. 6d. 

PLAUTUS: THE CAPTIVI. 
Adapted for Lower Forms by J. H. 
Freese, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
John's, Cambridge, is. 6d. 

DEMOSTHENES AGAINST 
CONON AND CALLICLES. 
Edited with Notes and Vocabulary, 
by F. Darwin Swift, M.A. Fcap. 
Svo. 2S. 

EXERCISES IN LATIN ACCI- 
DENCE. By S. E. WiNBOLT, 



Assistant Master in Christ's Hospital. 

Crown Svo. is. &d. 

An elementary book adapted for Lower 
Forms to accompany the shorter Latin 
primer. 

NOTES ON GREEK AND LATIN 

SYNTAX. ByG. BucklandGreen, 

M.A. , Assistant Master at Edinburgh 

Academy, late Fellow of St. John's 

College, Oxon. Crown Zvo. y. 6d. 

Notes and explanations on the chief diffi- 
culties of Greek and Latin Syntax, with 
numerous passages for exercise. 

NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. A 
Course for Beginners. By G. Rod- 
well, B.A. With a Preface by 
Walter Lock, D.D., Warden of 
Keble College. Fcap. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

THE FROGS OF ARISTOPHANES. 
Translated by E. W. Huntingford, 
M. A., Professor of Classics in Trinity 
College, Toronto. Cr. Svo. 2s. 6d. 



GERMAN 



A COMPANION GERMAN GRAM- 
MAR. By H. DE B. GiBBINS, D. Litt. , 
M.A., Headmaster at Kidderminster 
Grammar School. Crown Svo. is. 6d. 



GERMAN PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. By E. 
M 'Queen Gray. Crown Svo. 
2s. 6d. 



SCIENCE 



DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY. A Short 
Manual for the Use of Students. By 
Dr. Ed. von Freudenreich, Trans- 
lated by J. R. Ainsworth Davis, 
M.A. Second Edition, Revised. 
Crown Svo. zs. 6d. 

OUTLINES OF BIOLOGY. By P. 

Chalmers Mitchell, M.A. Illus- 

trated. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
A text-book designed to cover the new 



Schedule issued by the Royal College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. 

A MONOGRAPH OF THE MYXO- 
GASTRES. By George Massee. 
With 12 Coloured Plates. KoyalSvo. 
iSs. net. 

* A work much in advance of any book in 
the language treating of this group of 
organisms. Indispensable to every 
student of the Myxogastres. ' — Nature. 
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ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR 
WOVEN FABRICS. By C. 

Stephenson, of The Technical 
College, Bradford, and F. Suddards, 
of The Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
With 65 full-page plates. Demy Svo. 
Second Edition, js, 6d, 

'The book is very ably done, displaying an 
intimate knowledge of principles, good 
taste, and the faculty of clear exposi- 
tion.' — Yorkshire Post. 

GENERAL ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE. By J. T. Dunn, D.Sc, 
and V. A. Mundella. With many 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

YMethuen's Science Primers. 

THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. In- 



cluding Chemistry, Heat, Light, 
Sound, Magnetism, Electricity, 
Botany, Zoology, Physiology, As- 
tronomy, and Geology. By R. 
Elliott Steel, M.A., F.C.S. 147 
Illustrations. Second Edition, Cr. 
Svo. 2s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY LIGHT. By R. E. 
Steel. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown Svo. 4s, 6d. 

VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS. By J. 
B. Russell, B.Sc, Science Master 
at Burnley Grammar School. Cr. 
Svo. IS. 

' Acollection of useful, well-arranged notes.' 
— School Guardian. 



irejtboo??0 or ^ccbnclogg 

Edited by Professors GARNETT and WERTHEIMER, 



HOW TO MAKE A DRESS. By J. 

A. E. Wood. Illustrated, Cr. %vo. 

I J. td. 

' Though primarily intended for students, 

Miss Wood's dainty little manual may be 

consulted with advantage by any girls 

who want to make their own frocks. The 

directions are simple and clear, and the 

diagrams very helpful.' — Literature. 

CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. By 
F. C. Webber. With many Illustra- 
tions. Cr, Svo. 3J. 6d. 

' An admirable elementary text-book on the 
subject.' — Builder. 

PRACTICAL MECHANICS. By 
Sidney H. Wells. With 75 Illus- 
trations andDiagrams. Cr.%vo. 2s.6d. 

PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By H. 



Stroud, D.Sc, M.A., Professor of 
Physics in the Durham College of 
Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Fully 
illustrated. Crown Svo. 35. 6d. 

MILLINERY, THEORETICAL, 

AND PRACTICAL. By Miss 
Hill, Registered Teacher to the 
City and Guilds of London Institute. 
With numerous Diagrams. Crown 

Svo. 2S. 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
By W. French, M.A. Part I. 
With numerous diagrams. Crown 
Svo. IS. 6d. 

' An excellent and eminently practical little 
book. ' — Schoolmaster. 



ENGLISH 



ENGLISH RECORDS. A Companion 
to the History of England. By H. E. 
MALDEN, M.A, Crown Svo. $s. 6d. 



THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: HIS 
RIGHTS AND DUTIES. By H. E. 
MALDEN, M.A. IS. 6d. 
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A DIGEST OF DEDUCTIVE 
LOGIC. By Johnson Barker, 
B. A. Crown Svo, si. 6d. 

A -CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION 
PASSAGES. By W. Williamson, 
M.A. Second Edition, Cr. Svo. is. 6d. 

A SHORT STORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By Emma S. 
Mellows. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

The history of English literature told in a 
simple style for young students. It is 
particularly rich in biographical detail, 
and contains a considerable number of 
illustrative extracts. 



* A lucid and well-arranged account of the 
growth of English literature.' — PaU 
Mall Gazette. 

TEST CARDS IN EUCLID AND 
ALGEBRA. By D. S. Calder- 
wooD, Headmaster of the Normal 
School, Edinburgh. In three packets 
of 40, with Answers, is. Or in 
three Books, price zd., zd., and o,d. 

THE METRIC SYSTEM. By Leon 

Delbos. Crown Svo. 2s. 

A theoretical and practical guide, for use 
in elementary schools and by the general 
reader. 



METHUEN'S COMMERCIAL SERIES 



Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 



BRITISH COMMERCE AND 
COLONIES FROM ELIZABETH 
TO VICTORIA. By H. de B. 

GiBBiNS, Litt.D., M.A. Third 
Edition, zs. 

COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. By H. DE B. GiBBINS, 
Litt.D., M.A. is. 6d. 

THE ECONOMICS OF COM- 
MERCE. By H. DE B. GiBBINS, 
Litt.D., M.A. IS. 6d. 

FRENCH COMMERCIAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE. ByS. E. Bally, 
Master at the Manchester Grammar 
School. Second Edition, zs. 

GERMAN COMMERCIAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE. By S. E. Bally. 
zs, 6d. 

A FRENCH COMMERCIAL 
READER. By S. E. Bally. Second 
Edition, zs. 



COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, with 
special reference to the British Em- 
pire. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. Second 
Edition, zs. 



A PRIMER OF BUSINESS. 
Jackson, M.A. Third Ed. 



ByS. 
IS. 6d. 



COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By 
E.G. Taylor, M.A. Third Edition. 
IS. 6d. 

PRECIS WRITING AND OFFICE 
CORRESPONDENCE. By E. E. 
Whitfield, M.A. zs. 

A GUIDE TO PROFESSIONS AND 
BUSINESS. By H. Jones, is. 6d. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF BOOK- 
KEEPING BY DOUBLE ENTRY. 
ByJ.E.B.M 'Allen, M.A. Cr.Svo. zs. 



COMMERCIAL LAW. 
Douglas Edwards, zs. 



By W. 



WORKS BY A. M. M. ST E DM AN, M.A. 



INITIA LATINA: Easy Lessons on 
Elementary Accidence. Fourth 
Edition. Fcaf. Svo. is. 



FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Fifth 
Edition. Crown Svo. ss. 
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FIRST LATIN READER. With 
Notes adapted to the Shorter Latin 
Primer and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition revised. iSmo. is. 6d. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM 
C^SAR. Part I. The Helvetian 
War. Second Edition. iSmo. is. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. 
Part I. The Kings of Rome. i8mo. 
Second Edition, is. 6d. 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR 
UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Sixth 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 

EXEMPLA LATINA. First Lessons 
in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. 
Crown Zvo. is. 

■E.h1>Y LATIN EXERCISESON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER 
AND REVISED LATIN PRIMER. 
With Vocabulary. Eighth and 
cheaper Edition, re-written. Crown 
8vo. IS. 6d. Issued with the consent 
of Dr. Kennedy. K r; Y 3^, net. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SEN- 
TENCE : Rules and Exercises. 
Second Edition. Cr.Svo. is.6d. With 
Vocabulary. 2S. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM : Miscellan- 
eous Latin Exercises on Common 
Rules and Idioms. Fourth Edition. 
Fcap. Zvo. IS. 6d. With Vocabulary. 

2J. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION ; Arranged according to 
Subjects. Eighth Edition. Fcap. 
Svo. IS. 6d. 



A VOCABULARY OF LATIN 
IDIOMS. i8mo. Second Edition, is. 

STEPS TO GREEK. iSmo. is. 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. 
Crown Svo, is, td, 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR 
UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Third 
Edition Revised, Fcap, Bvo, is, 6d. 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR 
REPETITION. Arranged accord- 
ing to Subjects. Second Edition. 
Fcap. Qvo. IS. 6d. 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELEC- 
TIONS. For the use of Schools. 
Third Edition. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary. Fcaf. Zvo. 
IS. 6d. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Fifth Edi- 
tion. iSmo. Sd. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Fourth 
Edition Revised. Crown Zvo. is. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR 
UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Third 
Edition revised. Fcap. Zvo. is. 6d. 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON 
ELEMENTARY SYNTAX. With 
Vocabulary. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo. 2s, 6d, Key 3^. net. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR 
REPETITION : Arranged according 
to Subjects. Eighth Edition, Fcap, 
Svo, IS, 



SCHOOL EXAMINATION SERIES 
Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Crown ! 



2s, 6d. 



FRENCH EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR AND IDIOMS. By 
A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. Tenth 
Edition . 



A Key, issued to Tutors and 
Private Students only, to be had 
on application to the Publishers. 
Fourth Edition. Crown Svo. 
6s. net. 
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LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS 
IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 
MAR AND IDIOMS. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Tenth Edition. 
Key (Fourth Edition) issued as 
above, ts. net. 

GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS 
IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 
MAR AND IDIOMS. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Sixth Edition. 
Key {Second Edition) issued as 
above, ds. net. 

GERMAN EXAMINATION. 
PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR AND IDIOMS. By 
R. J. MORICH, Clifton College. 
Fifth Edition. 

Key (^Second Edition) issued as 
above, ds. net. 



HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY EX- 
AMINATION PAPERS. By C. H. 
Spence, M.A., Clifton College. 
Second Edition. 

SCIENCE EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. By R. E. Steel, M.A., 
F.C.S. In two vols. 
Part I. Chemistry ; Partil. Physics. 

GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EX- 
AMINATION PAPERS. By A. 
M. M. Stedman, M.A. Third 
Edition. 

Key {Second Edition) issued as 
above, ts. net. 

EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
ENGLISH HISTORY. By J. Tait 
Wardlaw, B.A., King's College, 
Cambridge. Crown Zvo. is. 6d. 
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